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THE INTERPRETER. 


BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 








THE New Year on the threshold stands 

With the King’s message in his hands ; 

For so a thousand came before, 

And a like royal megsage bore. 

And who, save Love, deserves to read 

This Gospel, if the world give heed ? 

For only she, by day and night, 

May tell Time’s mystery aright. 

“T am the Law fulfilled,” she saith, 

**Come peace or war, come life or death.’’ 

She doth upbuild where others mar, 

And Hate and Fear false prophets are. 

Through all the earnest years that were, 

Love hath been life’s interpreter ; 

Of all the golden days to be, 

Love holds the key, Love holds the key. 
East GLoUcEsTse, Mass. 
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BEYOND. 


BY P. MCARTHUR. 











THE cries and moans of the fallen 
From the stricken field I hear, 7 
And my soul is stirred to answer, 
To shout them a word of cheer; 
For I see how the Lord of Battle 
Points on with a guiding hand 
To where beyond the failure 
There is still a happy land. 


Look up, look forth to the future, 
Tho your eyes are dim and weak, 
Tho the storms that beat about you 
Hide the light of the hope you seek ; 
Arise ’neath the beat of the tempest, 
To the hight of your manhood stand, 
And you'll see that beyond the failure 
There is still a happy land. 


Through the battle ye win to conquest, 
By the pain and the wo ye are blest; 
For only the children of sorrow 
Can win to the gates of rest. 
Long since by the Lord of Battle 
The strife was nobly planned— 
For the brave beyond the failure 
There is still a happy land. 


a 





SONGS IN THE NIGHT. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 








WE always think of our Lord and Savior as a divine 
teacher, preacher and worker of wondrous miracles ; we 
seldom or never think of him asa singer. Yet there is 
every probability that on one occasion his voice joined in 
& service of sacred song ; and he may have done this on 
other occasions. On that night when he had eaten the 
paschal supper with his disciples, and delivered his last 
loving discourse to them, “‘ they sang a hymn”; and we 
may well suppose that the Master’s voice blended with 
them. The hymn usually sung at the close of the pass- 
over supper was that majestic old Hebrew song of praise, 
beginning with the words, ‘‘Oh, give thanks unto the 
Lord, for he is good; for his mercy endureth forever.” 
Gethsemane, the betrayal, and the awful conflict in the 
garden were just before him ; yet our Master set us the 
sublime example of a “‘ song in the night”—and that, too, 
the darkest night he bad ever known on earth. 

A few years afterward Paul and Silas are confined in a 
stifling dungeon at Philippi—their backs lacerated with 
the scourgings of their brutal persecutors. Instead of 
wails and groaus, the two heroes break forth into such a 
triumphant burst of sacred song that their fellow-prison- 


ers are awaked by the extraordinary duet! Paul must. 


have been as familiar with the old Hebrew Psalmody as 


our soldiers were with their war-songs around the camp- 
fires. It was a glorious triumph of spiritual exultation 
over bodily tortures, when, in the black gloom of that 
midnight, 
“ Paul and Silasin their prison 
Sang of Christ the Lord arisen.” 

In these experiences of our Lord and of his two apos- 
tles there were literal songs in the night; and they were 
the antetypes of thoueands of Christian experiences in all 
subsequent times, It has always been the test of the 
deepest and thestrongest faith that, like the nightingale, 
it could pour forth its sweetest melodies in the hours of 
darkness. This is a spiritual phenomenon, not to be ex- 
plained by ordinary natural law. It is supernatural. The 
Bible tells us that ‘‘God our Maker giveth songs in the 
night.” This happy phrase explains itself. It means 
that in times of sorest affliction our Heavenly Father 
gives to his faithful children cause for songs—both the 
matter to sing about, and the spirit of grateful praise. 
While they are sitting under the shadow of severe trial, 
he can wrap them about with ‘‘the garment of praise,” 
and fill their mouths with singing. While selfishness is 
fretting and unbelief is blaspheming, faith has a voice of 
its own—pitched to a high key of love and trust, and 
gratitude and holy joy. That old-time saint had caught 
this pitch when he sang: ‘‘ Altho the fig tree shall not 
blossom, neither shall fruit be on the vines, and the field 
shall yield no meat, yet I will rejoice in the Lord ; I will 
joy in the God of my salvation.” You cannot starve a 
man who is feeding on God’s promises ; and you cannot 
make any man or woman wretched who has a clean con- 
science, and the smile of God, and the love of Jesus shed 
abroad in the soul. 

What a thrilling outbreak of triumphant faith was 
that which came from the brave old Thomas Halyburton 
of Scotland in the darkest hours of his bereavement ! 
When a much loved son was taken away, he makes this 
record : ‘‘ This day has been a day to be remembered. Oh, 
my soul, never forget what this day I reached. My soul 
had smiles that almost wasted nature. Oh, what asweet 
day! About half an hour after the Sabbath, my child, 
after a sharp conflict, slept pleasantly in Jesus to whom 
pleasantly he was so often given.” His own fatal sick- 
ness was very protracted, and was attended with intense 
suffering. After a night of excruciating pain, he said to 
his wife, ‘‘ Jesus came to me in the third watch of the 

night, walking upon the waters, and he said to me: ‘I 
am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end, and 
I have the keys of hell and of death.’ He stilled the tem- 
pest in my soul, and lo! there was a greatcalm.” A 
philosopher of the Hume and Huxley school would be 
likely to dismiss all this as a devout dream of an excited 
imagination. But Halyburton was a hard-headed pro- 
fessor of theology in a Scotch university—not a style of 
men easily carried away by the illusions of a distem- 
pered fancy. ‘‘Thou art beside thyself,” said pagan 
Festus to the acutely logical apostle who wrote what 
Coleridge pronounced to be the most profound produc- 
tion in existence. 

No skeptic’s sneers can explain such spiritual phe- 
nomena. When men of the caliber of St. Paul sing 
such “songs in the night” as hesent forth from Cz3ar’s 
pretorian guardhouse, they cannot be explained on any 
theory of frigid psychology. While dark hours of ca- 
lamity or bereavement bring to the ordinary man of the 
world distress and peevish complaints, they bring to a 
Christ- possessed soul tranquil submission, and often an 
uplift of triumphant joy. Such experiences are con- 
trary to the ordinary course of nature. They can only 
be accounted for by that deeper and divine philosophy 
which makes God to be the direct personal comforter of 
his own people in their seasons of sore affliction. When 
they pass through valleys of the death-shadow it is his 
rod and his staff that supports them. The path of trial 
may lead down into grim and gloomy gorges that no 
sunbeams of nature penetrate ; but “‘ Thou art with me”’ 
is the cheerful song that faith sings along the darksome 
road. As Maclaren beautifully says : ‘‘ He who guides 
into the gorge will guide through the gorge; it is not a 
cul de sac shut in with precipices at the far end; but it 
opens out on shining table-lands where there is greener 
pasturage.” 

There are some of us old-fashioned Christians who still 
believe that a loving God creates dark nights as well as 
bright noondays ; that he not only permits trouble, but 
sometimes sends troubles on his own children for their 








spiritual profit, As many as he loves, he sometimes cor- 
rects aud chastens, Anda truly filial faith recognizes 
that all his dealings are perfectly right. ‘‘ Happy isthe 
man whom God correcteth; therefore despise not thou 
the chastenings of the Almighty.” Ihaveseen a farmer 
drive his plowshare through a velvet greensward, and it 
looked like a harsh, cruel process; but the farmer’s eye 
foresaw the springing blades of wheat, and that within 
a few months that toro soil would laugh with a golden 
harvest, Deep soul-plowings bring rich fruits of the 
Spirit. Ihave often hail occasion to tell my parishoners 
that there are bitter mercies as well as sweet mercies : 
but they are all mercies, whether given to us in honey 
or given in wormwood, 

The day is God’s and the night also. This is as true in 
the realm of grace as in the realm of nature. God 
orders the withdrawal of the sun at evening time, yet 
that very withdrawal reveals new glories in the mid- 
night sky. Then, how the creation widens to our view ! 
The stars thatlay concealed behind the noontiderays rush 
out and fill thespangled canopy. So inthe night seasons 
which often descend upon the Christian, fresh glories of 
the divine love arerevealed, fresh power is given to our 
faith, fresh victories are won, and a new development is 
inade of godly character. What sweet voices—like 
‘* the influences of the Pleiades”—are God’s promises to 
our chastened hearts! What deep melodies of praise 
do the night-hours hear! The Lord commandeth his 
loving kindness in the daytime andin the night his song 
shall be with me. 

I trust that these simple, honest words may come as a 
lamp into some sick chamber, or into some house of 
sorrow, or into some sorely troubled hearts. Bethany 
had to become a dark town totwo poor women before 
Jesus culd flood it with joy. Before Gethsemane’s mid- 
night struggle Christ himself chanted a hymn; and 
happy is the man or woman who can go into life’s hard 
battle singing! Tae earof God hears nosublimer music 
than a Christian’s songs in the night. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

THE ANGLO-VENEZUELAN BOUNDARY DIS- 
PUTE. 


ITS HISTORY—ITS IMPORTANCE TO THE UNITED STATES, 











BY PROF. COURTENAY DE KALB, 
OF THE SCHOOL OF MINES, UNIVERSITY OF MisgoURI. 


SELDOM has a more frank avowal of the traditional 
British policy of territorial aggrandizement appeared in 
print than the recent statement of Great Britain’s claim 
on Venezuela. We have been previously informed, 
officially and unofficially, that Great Britain has been 
making no usurpations in the Guiana region; that she 
is only defending what is hers by right of succession to 
Dutch jurisdiction ; that in consequence arbitration is 
inadmissible ; but that arbitration of certain claims for 
reparation of injuries done by Venezuela to British 
officials in Guiana may be allowed. Were this literally 
true, were there nothing back of all this, the bare sug- 
gestion even of intervention by the United States would 
be out of place, and could only be construed as an act 
unfriendly to Great Britain, Asa matter of fact, the 
actual jurisdiction of British Guiana, even as claimed 
Officially at different times by the British Government, 
has been enlarging westward ; and where such conditions 
obtain, it is manifest that if England seeks what is hers 
by hisvoric right she herself has at different periods been 
ignorant of the historic foundation upon which her pre- 
tensions rest. This would certainly be a charitable inter- 
pretation of her inability in the past to fix upon any defi- 
nite boundary line; and the fact that her periodic vacil- 
lations have always resulted in moving the line west- 
ward, and that a retreat toward the river Essequibo has 
never been contemplated, would naturally excite suspi- 
cions that this vaunted historic right was too vague to 
serve as a secure basis for the adjustment of a boundary 
dispute without arbitration. 

The old-time policy of Great Britain in such matters 
is well known. We are all familiar with it as demon- 
strated in Belize, where an original privilege to cut log- 
wood within narrowly restricted limits was finally ex- 
tended, in spite of entirely unambiguous treaties, to com- 
plete dominion over a large area in Central America. 
The statement in the London Times of England’s atti- 
tude toward Venezuela is so thoroughly in accord with 
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the methods practiced in the Belize affair, that it may be 
accepted as an announcement of a principle or doctrine 
of aggression indorsed by public sentiment in Great 
Britain. A few quotations from this statement will 
throw much light on the Venezuelan dispute. 

First, then, as to the historical basis : 

“ There has been no attempt to put forward aclaim in 
opposition to the Monroe Doctrine for extension, whether 
by conquest or settlement, of British territory. The Brit- 
ish case rests wholly upon the vindication of original 
rights.”’ 

There would, consequently, seem to be nothing further 
required than to bring forward the historical argument ; 
but unfortunately both here, and in all other British 
statements, both official and unofficial, there has been 
large reference to this historical argument ; but the ar- 
gument itself is carefully kept in the background, so far 
at least as it relates to the territory which Great Britain 
has within a few decades mysteriously discovered to lie 
within her jurisdiction. 

Assuming now that the historical argument should 
fail to “vindicate” Great Britain’s ‘‘ original rights,” 
will Great Britain gracefully acknowledge a ‘‘ vindica- 
tion” for Venezuela, and retire toward the Essequibo? 
The Times says: 

“If these rights could be conclusively shown to be con- 

fined within limits more restricted than those of which 
successive British Governments have urged a claim, there 
would be ground for argument on the basis of the Monroe 
Doctrine ; and the question in dispute might take the new 
aspect of a discussion as to the value foreign nations are 
bound to attach to a political doctrine which, however 
popular it may be upon the American Continent, has not 
yet received the sanction of international recognition.” 
In other words, if England finds herself worsted in 
the historical argument, then the disposition of the dis- 
puted territory in Guiana will depend upon whether she 
can overcome, by diplomacy or show of force, that re- 
pugnance on the part of our people to further territorial 
aggrandizement on this continent by European nations, 
which is part of what is commonly referred to as the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

It will be remembered that we started with a case rest- 
ing wholly upon historic grounds. But, just as in the 
Belize affair, we meet here that other principle, superior 
to treaty obligations in British diplomacy, which is in- 
volved in the statement of the Times as follows : 


“In endeavoring to determine a possible compromise, 
the question of effective settlement becomes important. 
Each year adds to the value of the settlement that is tak- 
ing place in the British colony, and thus, while no change 
takes place in the claim put forward upon historic grounds 
by British governments, change is necessarily taking place 
in the compromise which it might be possible to accept. 
Each year that passes renders the British disposition, by 
force of circumstances, less conciliatory. Terms which 
Lord Aberdeen would have accepted in 1844 had become 
impossible in 1850. The agreement of 1850 was insufficient 
im 1880, and in 1886 it was found necessary to proclaim the 
absolute right of Great Britain to all territories lying 
within the Schomburgk line.”’ 


This is a clear enunciation of the great Anglican 
aggression doctrine, a doctrine which is supported 
to-day by the English nation, underlying the acts of its 
ministers of State, as virile at the end of the nineteeth 
century, as it was two hundred and fifty years ago when 
Admiral Vernon affirmed with reference to the Mosquito 
Coast that the friendship of the Mosquito chieftain for 
the English people should be improved in order to secure 
a foothold within Spanish territory, from which to strike 
at their Spanish foes. 

An examination in extenso of the foundation of Brit- 
ish rights in Guiana would entail a too lengthy disser- 
tation. Suffice it to say that the Dutch claims to terri- 
tory in the Antilles and on the Spanish Main were 
recognized by Spain ina treaty signed at Munster, on 
January 30th, 1648. This treaty was exceedingly indefi- 
nite, so that in a later treaty the Dutch possessions were 
definitely acknowledged as being Saint Eustace, Curacao, 
Surinam, Essequibo, Demarara, and Berbice. Of these 
Holland transferred the last three to England by the 
Treaty of London of August 13th, 1814. The limits were 
still but vaguely defined, so that the determination of 
the original Dutch jurisdiction within certain limits is 
in doubt, and could only be ascertained by investiga- 
tion of ancient records, which are scanty. In default 
of these, which are not readily accessible, the official 
acts of the British Government itself will serve to show 
that the territorial claims now made were evidently not 
considered warrantable only a few decades ago. 

The famous Schomburgk line was surveyed by Sir R. 
H. Schomburgk, who made a report to the colonial 
Government of British Guiana on this subject, dated 
July ist, 1839. This line followed no natural geograph- 
ical features of the country, and terminated well within 
the mouth of the Orinoco, west of Point Barima. The 
establishment of this line was protested against by Ven- 
ezuela, and in reply Lord Aberdeen, in 1842, informed 
the Venezuelan Government that the marks set up by 
Schomburgk were not intended as marks of empire, and 
he accordingly ordered them to be removed. This 
statement was in perfect consonance with a previous 
recognition by Great Britain of Venezuelan sovereignty 

over Point Barima, in a letter from the English repre- 
sentative at Caracas, Robert Ker Porter. In an official 
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communication which he addressed to the Venezuelan 
Government, dated May 26th, 1836, occur the following 
words : 
‘* Before I close this Dispatch I must once more repeat my 
-solicitude that the Minister of the Marine be directed to 
investigate and correct the abuses which have frustrated 
the good intent of the Government and that Department ; 
and likewise that he be directed to attend to the recom- 
mendation I now have the honor of making, by placing a 
proper Beacon on the Barima Cape, as also the appropriate 
buoys in the Orinoco for the safer navigation of it, so that 
I may be enabled in a very short time (and I trust the 
urgency will be seen) to have the satisfaction of officially 
communicating to His Majesty’s principal Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs . . the measures that have 
been taken by this Government rendering the Great En- 
trance to the Orinoco perfectly perceptible; as also the 
navigation of the river up to Angustura perfectly safe.” 
Thus it appears conclusively that British control was 
not asserted as far westward as the Schomburgk line in 
the year 1842, and that Venezuelan dominion over Point 
Barima, which lies east of the Schomburgk line, had 
been distinctly recognized by an accredited representa- 
tive of the British Government. Under such circum- 
stances it is not difficult to account for the unwillingness 
of England to submit this question to arbitration. The 
historic ground is shaky, and the appeal to force is her 
only hope for establishing her pretensions. Venezuela 
is powerless to resist, and so Great Britain seeks to 
attain her end by first breaking through the Monroe 
Doctrine, and then holding by force of arms the territory 
which she claims. If she can successfully carry out 
this program, she will have accomplished more than the 
acquisition of some thousands of square miles of Guiana 
forest. She will have established a precedent for terri- 
torial aggrandizement in the Western Hemisphere. She 
will have broken the Monroe Doctrine, and thus have 
laid low the obstacle which has so long stood as a firm 
barrier against her schemes for extension of dominion. 
It is useless to discuss what the Monroe Doctrine 
means. Were it part of the written law of the land such 
discussion would be admissible. But as it stands it is 
more potent than any statute. It is a principle clearly 
understood by the people ; a principle that frowns upon 
foreign intervention in the affairs of the Western world, 
that forbids the further acquisition of American soil by 
nations from over seas, that stands in the hearts of the 
American people for political isolation and security. 
While it remains unruptured it is a guaranty of peace ; 
let it be demolished and a feeling of impotence and 
anxiety will follow, and the course of our diplomacy will 
be abruptly turned into a new channel to meet the exi- 
gencies of unwelcome relations with European powers. 
The Venezuelan question is critical in its bearings 
upon the future. We have demanded that it be sub- 
mitted to arbitration, a just and reasonable demand. 
What is England’s by right she will thereby obtain, and 
thus, without infringing the Monroe Doctrine, she will 
secure her full measure of justice. To yield to England 
isto permit her without question to hold that which she 
claims, right or wrong, to be hers, and thus the prece- 
dent for continuous aggression will be established, and 
the doctrine of non-interference will be broken, leaving 
the way open for infinite complications and troubles in 
the days to come. 
Rou.a, Mo. 


THE DANGERS OF ATHLETICISM. 
THE HEART THE PUINT OF DANGER. 











BY SIR BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON, 





I HAVE for sucha number of years been an ardent 
supporter of athletic exercises, it seems strange to me to 
write about the dangers of athleticism. So many per- 
sons, however, as well as the able editor of this journal, 
have questioned me on this topic, I venture to contribute 
afew words upon the subject, with the truth always 
before me that love fora thing or an act should never 
cover its faults, if there be any, and if they require to 
be duly pointed out and explained, with a warning sign 
how they may be avoided. 

The reason why I have been a supporter of all good 
athletic exercises is that I have had a theory in my 
mind that perfection of bodily form, symmetry and 
balance has more in it than is generally attributed to it. 
Persons admit, as a rule, that athleticism produces 
strength and beauty, and iu our art galleries artists see 
portrayed the finest indications of what athletic skill can 
affect. They praise the Greek school; they revel in the 
idea of the Olympian game; they say the pictures and 
statues are among the riches of the arts because convey- 
ing the virtues of strength and beauty. I sympathize, 
but I see a grander worth in athleticism ; [ see mind or 
soul as wellas bodily form. As we build the body, so 
weare. That which animates our body is without 
change or shadow of change, is ready to enter what is 
made for it, and as the common atmosphere, by its eter- 
nal pressure, forces itself into our organized fabric ac- 
cording as we let it, so this vis anime, as we let it, fills 
our organization, and is. 

For this reason, according to my view,so much should 
be made of athletics. Beauty, form, grace are results, 
or should be, as a matter of course; but they are second- 
ary. The first place is for forming the nobler part. 
Light will enter a cellar, a hovel ; but it is most splendid 
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when it enters the palace ; and we want the body to be 
the palace of life. 

But what if, in trying to glorify the body, we, by our 
errors, are led to disfigure it, and make it the impossible 
residence for a perfect life. We do so inmany waysand 
through many evils. We do so through the use of strong 
drink, through improper foods, through irregular 
hours, through too much work, through exposure to 
polluting irfluences ; and we may even do so through 
what are called athletics, for, strictly speaking, they 
mean competition, and competition constantly tempts 
to the display of dangerous ambitions : attempts to do 
and perform feats and acts which one body is not fitted 
for as against another that is better fitted, and then 
comes the danger. Also, there are some so-called 
atbletics which of themselves, altho they may be won- 
derful, are not intrinsically worthy, and which lead to 
deformed physique, physique shorn of beauty, and bad 
instead of good. 

Athleticism means competition of a physical kind ; the 
dangers of it lie in the trials so often made of one body 
testing its powers against another. [If all were of the 
same cast the trial might be fair and to a considerable 
extent free from risk, because the overstrain even of the 
weaker might be small, and skill might win. The risk 
comes in from the efforts made by organs of different 
qualities, qualities not understood by their owners, and 
liable to the most serious misunderstandings by them. 

The organs that suffer most in athletic contests are 
those of the circulation, and here there are two sets to be 
considered : the one the heart, or central propelling and 
at the same time regulating organ ; the other what is 
known as the peripheral surface, or that extreme surface 
into which the blood, propelled by the heart, is distributed 
through the final vessels of the circulation all over the 
extreme partsin which the nutrition of the body is car- 
ried on. To my observation, which is often taxed on 
these points, the heart is usually the first sufferer. Its 
work is great; it suffers from the direct task put upon 
it, and it suffers from impulses which are in their way 
mental in character. In all cases, the heart, which is a 
muscle, wants to bein accord with all the other muscles 
of the body that are taken into requisition, as well as 
with the nervous action which excites them into motion. 
If, in order to supply the muscles that have to be com- 
petitively worked with sufficient blood, it must itself 
overwork, then it becomes damaged in structure and in 
function. It becomes too large and powerful; it is one 
organ assisting many, working for all that are demanded 
immediately, as well as for other organs which have to be 
kept regularly in play and in repair. Its openings or 
floodgates become distended. Its valves go out of gear 
with the parts they have to defend; its muscular struc- 
ture is over-developed, like the muscles of the black- 
smith’s arm or the dancer’s leg; and in time it is worn 
out relatively, or it is too strong for its duty toward 
the delicate parts it supplies ; or it wears out too rapidly 
and becomes too weak. I have witnessed all these 
changes and the damages that follow them, and I cannot 
too earnestly call attention to them. The heart must 
also be stimulated into action by its own nervous supply ; 
to it the mind speaks or strikes, and thereupon, under 
great competitive exertion, there is exceedingly strong 
requirement and frequent failure. Many an athlete 
loses what he most wants by such oppression. They say 
he is well-built, and for a time powerful, but he is not of 
**lion heart.” He has striven his best, bas failed, is de- 
jected, and must try again. He tries again and again, 
and still fails from the center of his life—athleticism in 
pursuit of danger. 

Even the skilfullest and most commanding athletics 
are not safe. They pursue their glory. The young ath- 
letic does not make an old one, and in nine cases out of 
ten the first failure is of the nature described. The 
watch is over-wound. 

The central difficulty of athleticism is, as a rule, pri- 
mary ; but the danger in the widespread, minute, nutri- 
tive circulation is not far behind. When motion is too 
rapid and too tense from the center of life, and when 
living action is too rapid and tootense in endings as well 
as beginnings, there is again danger. There are no two 
circulations in the extreme parts that are the same in 
capacity and adaptation and liability. The outskirts 
and, if it may be so expressed, the tactical necessities 
are different. The most passive organs are not the same 
in any two individuals, and the competitions, therefore, 
cannot be the same, If the life and living actions be 
disturbed from the center, be overrun, overpowered or 
overworked, the qualities of separate centers will be 
strained, shortened or enfeebled. The distant parts are 
in some way hurt or worn low. The elastic tissue of 
parts is specially liable to injury. If we put an india- 
rubber band around letters or parcels it holds well at 
first, and it holds long if it be kept on with no more 
than moderate tirmness. In like manner, the elastic and 
rebounding tissues of our organs, and especially of our 
minute channels of circulation, keep strong, and will do 
so if they are not too long and too often subjected to 

tension and pressure. If they are, like the rubber they 
give way and rupture and lose their sustaining power. 
Then we see the athletic engine—the body—destroyed 
for athletic work, often before its prime. It should last 
in fine play, say, twenty years ; it begins to fail in fit- 
feen, and it is practically dead intwenty. The man 18 
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considered to be too old, and must make way for the 
younger aspirant. If good physical exercise could, 
therefore, be kept free of competition, it would be far 
better for the world at large. It is possible that it will ; 
but we know not when the desire to excel will cease to 
be the one desire. It must come to an end by the very 
success of it in some far distant day ; but, meanwhile, 
tho we cherish the desire, we ought to show some wis- 
dom in the efforts, and apply the knowledge that we are 
constructed as working machines which possess but 
limited capacities—capacities that will not, desire as we 
may, be encroached upon by our follies. 

I have spoken in this paper of ¢xercises that do not, at 
once, make a disfiguration of those parts of the body 
which are visible; but some disfigure rapidly, and 
should be brought first of all under correction. They 
add ugliness to danger ; and, whenever that is the case, 
are instant monitors of wrong. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 





A WINTER WALK 
AND A POEM FROM A DEAD MAGAZINE. 





BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 


A BRISK walk eastward from my home’s porch, straight 
away a mile and a quarter, brought me toadeep hollow 
in which a strong mill stream flows amid plane trees, 
willows and thorn trees. There is a bois d’arc hedge 
climbing one bluff hillside ; on the other stand some elder 
clumps, brambles and tall wisps of dead ironweed. 
Close to the brook on both banks are tangles of button- 
wood bushes. 

The day was not cold; but the wind and the gray 
clouds threatened rain, while the ground: hesitated be- 
tween a brittle frost crust and a hint of mud in exposed 
places. My first glimpse .of bird life (why walk out if 
you cannot see birds?) was a flash of blue where a jay 
swung itself, chattering like three women, through en 
inverted parabola from one tree to another. This brought 
up a fact over which my fancy played for a while. 
Birds rarely, if ever, fly straight when going between 
two perches. The line of movementis a trajectory with 
its curved ends bending skyward. One would, in the 
abstract, expect just the contrary motion; that is a 
slight upward arch, the camber of which would give the 
bird an easy descent upon the alighting point. I thought 
of this subject during my walk, and gave close attention 
to the flight ofeach bird thatI saw. 

‘Some sparrows on a hedge made a nearly level flight 
parallel with the row ; but when they neared the point 
where they intended to light,I noted that they curved 
quite sharply upward and then dropped a few inches 
into place. A shrike, following them, plunged down- 
ward at the outset, then winged along nearly straight, 
until more than half his flight was done, ending with a 
vigorous crescent rise. A flock of snow buntings next 
showed me how they did it, which was by a wagging, 
erratic tumble through the air; but the same inverted 
double parabola marked the general line of progress, 

We all recognize the woodpecker, no matter what 
species, by his motion in the air. He lopes like a rab- 
bit or deer, his long, regular bounds suggest the cradling 
movement of a sea-wave. I found a litt'e downy wood- 
pecker diligently at work on an old decaying Judas tree 
and made him take to wing. Notwithstanding his gal- 
loping, the course of his flight conformed to the general 
rule. I wondered what Aristotle would have said about 
this if he bad noticed it ; or Gilbert White, or Alexander 
Wilson. Of course, I can imagine Buffon’s superb the- 
orizing ; but is there in physics any possibility of gain 
by this down and up motion? Is not the equation man- 
ageable? The bird goes down a long air-slope with little 
exertion, and the momentum gained sends it almost up 
again to its original level; a few wing-strokes complete 
the rise. Now the saving of energy is in the long, slightly 
downward sweep, which may not, with the added effort 
of the final lift be as great a strain as would have ac- 
complished a level flight. Ina word, the cnly real fly- 
ing is done during the time between the cessation of 
momentum and reaching the perch. Hereditary knowl- 
edge gives birds perfect command of the advantage 
offered by air slopes. A hen hawk sitting on the top of 
a tall tree wishes to change his perch to another tall tree 
a half-mile distant. He leaps into air on outspread 
wings and sails down an almost imperceptible slant 
through nearly the whole distance. By this time be has 
sunk say twenty feet below his starting point. Thus 
far he has hadno great labor. Ten wing-strokes lift him 
to his goal. ; a 

_The whole of a flying-squirrel’s flight is on this prin- 
ciple ; but the quadruped, having a parachute instead of 
wings, must depend wholly upon momentum for the 
final mount ; hence his point of lighting is always lower 
than his starting point. I have seen a hawk use its 
air-borrowed force to lift a hare, when it struck it, by 
nicely gripping the quarry just at the point of changing 
to the upward sweep. Quails in an open field always 
rise sharply toa hight of fifteen or twenty feet, and, 
after a short but strenuous exertion, sail downward at a 
slight angle with the horizon. If, before dropping, they 
come to a fence bigher than their line, they curve their 
wings and the momentum lifts them nicely over. It is 
a beautiful thing to see, like the perfect stroke of art. 
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In the willows by the brook I found a sprawling nest 
of sticks and roots built last spring by a heron. By that 
sign I was reminded of an outing Will and I had together 
in the careless days, and of a poem he wrote which I 
shall here rescue from a page in Scott's Monthly Maga- 
zine, dead years ago. I like the poem because the verses 
are singing arrows that were shot at me by the merriest 
and best archer the world ever saw. I came into camp 
one day—I remember the drowsy weather—lugging a 
crane, a blue heron and a plover; the same birds Will 
had purposed to bag. A look came into his face as if he 
meant to do something to me, and presently I saw him 
writing. Here is the result: 

“In the hot summer noon, 
Watching the green lagoon, 
Isaw the gaunt old bowman of the swamp, 


Deep in the sedges, crouched upon the damp, 
Soft hummock, where the lily hosts encamp. 
“In the hot summer noon, 
Watching the green lagoon, 
I saw a plover coming down the brink, 
Not caring for the otter or the mink, 
Stop at the weedy water’s edge to drink. 


* Inthe hot summer noon, 
Watching the green lagoon, 
I saw along the muddy margin pass 
A solemn bird, sad and companionless, 
And pitied the blue heron’s loneliness. 
“In the hot summer noon, 
Watching the green lagoon, 
I saw anold crane droop his stately head ; 
Too lazy he to drink or care to feed 
On spawn of frog, or root of water-weed. 


* After the summer boon, 
Leaving the green lagoon, 
Isaw the gaunt old bowman once again, 
Carrying inte his camp across the plain 
A plover, a blue heron, and acrane.”’ 

Will was but a slip of a boy, and I was not much bet- 
ter, when he wrote that. We were savages, in a way, 
down by the green Southern lagoon. Later he sent it 
to Scott's Monthly, then edited by the Rev. W. J. Scott, 
in Atlanta, Ga. It was printed, but doubtless found few 
readers. It seems to me worth keeping—a fine, strong 
word picture singularly charged with what it scarcely 
expresser. If you had ever been a wild archer it would 
go to the very marrow of your bones, as it does to mine. 

Bot, getting back to my walk of to-day, I must let it 
out that I bad my bow along, and was looking for hares, 
What is one to do when the Englishman and English- 
woman are in the rich end of the American trough? 
One must shoot hares or go without meat. By good 
archery I bagged two, and a fig for the literary market. 
The longbow is worth trying when the pen fails and 
hares are plenty. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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THE HAPPY LIFE. 
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Once when I was talking with Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes about the best pleasures in life, he mentioned, as 
one of the most precious, frequent contact with quick 
and well stored minds in large variety ; he valued highly 
the number, frequency and variety of quickening intel- 
lectual encounters. We were thinking of contact in con- 
versation ; but this pleasure, if only to be procured by 
personal meetings, would obviously be within the reach, 
as a rule, of only a very limited number of persons:. 
Fortunately for us and for posterity the cheap printing 
press has put within easy reach of every man whocan read 
all the best minds both of the past and the present. For 
one-tenth part ef a year’s wages a young mechanic can 
buy, before he marries, a library of famous books which, if 
he masters it, will make him a well-read man. For half- 
a-day’s wages a clerk can provide himself with a weekly 
paper which will keep him informed for a year of all im- 
portant current events. Public libraries, circulating 
libraries, Sunday-school libraries, and book clubs nowa- 
days bring-much reading to the door of every household 
and every solitary creature that wants to read. This is 
a new privilege for the mass of mankind; and it is an 
inexhaustible source of intellectual and spiritual nutri- 
ment. It seems asif this new privilege alone must alter 
the whole aspect of society in a few generations. Books 
are the quietest and most constant of friends; they are 
the most accessible and wisest of counselors, and the 
most patient of teachers. With his daily work and his 
books many a man, whom the world thought forlorn, 
has found life worth living. It isa mistake to suppose 
that a great deal of leisure is necessary for this happy 
intercourse with book:. Ten minutes a day devoted 
affectionately to good books—indeed, to one book of the 
first order like the Eoglish Bible or Shakespeare, or to 
two or three books of the second order like Homer, Vir- 
gil, Milton or Bacon—vwill in thirty years make all the 
difference b2tween a cultivated and an uncultivated map. 
between a man mentally rich and a man mentally poor. 
The pleasures of reading are, of course, in good part 
pleasures of the imagination: but they are just as 
natural and actual as pleasures of the sense, and are often 
more accessible and more lasting. 

In the next place I ask your attention to the fact that 
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man is a part of outward nature, and that the men and 
women among whom our lot is cast are an important 
part of our actual environment. In some relation or 
other to these human beings we perforce must stand. The 
fuestion—in what relation we had better stand to them— 
13 a practical, this-world question, and not a sentimental 
or next-world question. Further, our sympathetic feel- 
ings, over which we have hardly more control than we 
have over the beating of our hearts, go out to our fellow- 
men more and more widely, as better means of commu- 
nication bring home to us the joys and sorrows of wide- 
spread multitudes. In what relation is it for our satisfac- 
tion tostand in this world toward our fellow -men ? Shall 
we love or hate them, bless or curse them, help or hinder 
them? These are not theoretical questions which arise 
out of religious speculation, or some abstract philosophy. 
They are earthly, every-day, concrete questions, as in- 
tensely practical as the question how are we to get our 
daily bread, or where are we to find shelter from the 
snowstorm. Human beings are all about us; we and 
they are mutually dependent in ways so complex and in- 
tricate that no wisdom can unravel them. It isin vain 
for us or them to say, Let us alone; for that is a down- 
right impossibility. To the question, How do reasonable 
men under these circumstances naturally and inevitably 
incline to act toward their fellow-beings? there is but one 
common-sense, matter-of-fact answer—namely, they in- 
cline to serve and co-operate with them. That civilized 
society exists at all is a demonstration that this inclina- 
tion in the main governs human relations, Every great 
city is dependent for food, drink and fuel upon a few 
bridges, dams, canals or aqueducts which a duzen intelli- 
gent human devils, armed with suitable explosives and 
fire-bombs, could destroy in a night. If the doctrine of 
total depravity were anything but the invention of a mor- 
bid human imagination, the massing of people by hun- 
dreds of thousands would be too dangerous to be at- 
tempted. Civilized society assumes that the great ma- 
jority of men will combine to procure advantages, resist 
evils, defend rights, and remedy wrongs. Following this 
general and inevitable inclination the individual finds 
that by serving others he best serves himself, because he 
thus conforms to the promptings of his own and their 
best nature. The most satisfactory thing in all this 
earthly life is to be able to serve our fellow-beings—first 
those who are bound to us by ties of love, then the wider 
circle of fellow-townsmen, fellow-country men, or fellow- 
men. To be of service is a solid foundation for content- 
ment in this world. For our present purpose it does not 
matter where we got these ideas about our own better 
nature and its best satisfaction; it is enough that our 
generation asa matter of fact has these ideas, and is 
ruled by them, 

Tbe amount of the service is no measure of the satis- 
faction or happiness which he who renders the service 
derives from it. One man founds an academy or a hos- 
pital; another sends one boy to be educated at the acad- 
emy, or one sick man to be treated at the hospital. The 
second is the smaller service, but may yield the greater 
satisfaction. Sir Samuel Romilly attacked the monstrous 
English laws which affixed the death penalty to a large 
number of petty offenses against property, like poach- 
ing, sheep-stealing and pocket-picking. In the dawn of 
a February morning, when the wind was blowing a gale 
and the thermometer was below zero, Captain Smith, of 
the Cuttyhunk Lighthonse, took three men off a wreck 
which the heavy sea was fast pounding to pieces on a 
reef close below the light. Sir Samuel Romilly’s labors 
ultimately did an amount of good quite beyond compu- 
tation ; but he lived to see accomplished only a small 
part of the beneficent changes he had advocated. The 
chances are that Captain Smith got more satisfaction for 
the rest of his life out of that rescue, done in an hour, 
than Sir Samuel out of his years of labor for a much- 
needed reform in the English penal code. There was 
another person who took satisfaction in that rescue ever 
after, and was entitled to. When day dawned on that 
wintry morning, Captain Smith’s wife, who had been 
listening restlessly to the roar of the sea and the wind, 
could lie still no longer. She got up and looked out of 
the window. To her horror there was a small schooner 
on the reef in plain sight, one mast fallen over the side, 
and three men lashed to the other mast. Her husband 
was still fast asleep. Must she rouse him? If she did, 
she knew he would go out there into that furious sea and 
freezing wind. If she waited only a little while the men 
would be dead, and it would be of no use to go. Should 
she speak tohim? Shedid. Oh, it is not the amount of 
good done which measures the love or heroism which 
prompted the serviceable deed, or the happiness which 
the doer gets from it! Itis the spirit of service which 
creates both the merit and the satisfaction. 

One of the purest and most enduring of human pleas- 
ures is to be found in the possession of a good name 
among one’s neighbors and acquaintances, As Shakes- 
peare puts it : 

“ The purest treasure mortal times afford 
Is spotless reputation.” 

This is not fame or even distiaction ; it is local reputa- 
tion among the few scores or hundreds of persons who 
really know one. It is a satisfaction quite of this world, 
and one attained by large numbers of quiet men and 
women whose names are never mentioned beyond tbe 
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limits of their respective sets of acquaintance. Such 
reputation regards, not mental power or manual skill, 
but character ; it is slowly built upon purity, integrity, 
courage and sincerity. To possess it is a crowning satis- 
faction which is oftenest experienced to the full rather, 
late in life, when some other pleasures begin to fade 
away. 

Lastiy, I shall venture to call your attention to the im- 
portance—with a view toa happy life—of making a ju- 
dicious selection of beliefs. Here weare living ona little 
islet of sense and fact in the midst of a boundless ocean 
of the unknown and mysterious. From year to year and 
century tocentury the islet expands, as new districts are 
successively lifted from out the encompassing sea of ig- 
norance ; but it still remains encircled by this prodigicus 
sea. In this state of things every inquisitive, truth-seek- 
ing human being is solicited by innumerable beliefs, old 
and new. The past generations, out of which we spring, 
have been believing many undemonstrated and unde- 
monstrable things ; and we inherit their beliefs. Every 
year new beliefs appeal to us for acceptance, some of 
them clashing with theold. Everybody holds numerous 
beliefs on subjects outside the realm of knowledge; and, 
moreover, everybody has to act on these beliefs from 
hour to hour. All men of science walk by faith and not 
by sight in exploring and experimenting, the peculiarity 
of their walk being that they generally take but one step 
at atime, and thatashort one. All business proceeds 
on beliefs, or judgment of probabilities, and not on cer- 
tainties. The very essence of heroism is that it takes ad- 
verse chances ; so that full f& reknowledge of the issue 
would subtract from the heroic quality. Beliefs, then, 
we must have and must act en ; and they are sure to af- 
fect profoundly our happiness in this world. How to 
treat our old beliefs and choose our new ones, with a view 
to happiness, is in these days a serious problem for every 
reflective person. 

The first steps toward making a calm choice are to ob- 
serve strictly the line of demarcation between facts on 
the one hand and beliefs on the other, and to hold facts 
as facts and beliefs as nothing more than beliefs. Next 
we need a criterion or touchstone for beliefs old and new. 
The surest touchstone is the ethical standard which, 
through inheritance, education, and the experience of 
daily life has, as a matter of fact, become our standa’d. 
It is not for our happiness to believe any proposition 
about the nature of man, the universe, or God, which is 
really at war with our fundamental instincts of honor 
and justice, or with our ideals of gentleness and love, no 
matter how those instincts and ideals have been im- 
planted or arrived at. The man or woman who hopes to 
attain reflective happiness, as he works his strenuous 
way through the world, must bring all beliefs, old and 
new, to this critical test,and must reject, or refuse to 
entertain, beliefs which do not stand the test. One obdvi- 
ous fact of observation seems to contradict this correla- 
tion of beliefs with ethical content and, therefore, with 
happiness. Millions of comfortable men and women 
do, as a matter of fact, believe various long-transmitted 
doctrines which are clearly repulsive to the moral sense 
of the entire present generation. How can this be? 
Simply because these millions accept also antidotal doc- 
trines which neutralize the natural effect of the first be- 
liefs. This process may persist for generations without 
affecting much the happiness of mankind, but neverthe- 
less it has its dangers ; forif faith in the antidotes be lost 
first, a moral chaos may set in. 

Sudden and solitary changes of belief are seldom 
happy. A gentle, gradual transformation of beliefs, in 
company with kindred, neighbors and friends, is the 
happiest. Men have always been gregarious in beliefs ; 
if they cannot remain with theirown herd, it will be for 
their happiness to join a more congenial herd as quickly 
as possible, 

Of the two would-be despots in beliefs—the despot 
who authoritatively commands men to believe as he 
says, and the despot who forbids men to believe at all— 
the first is the more tolerable to the immense majority 
of mankind, Under the first despot millions of people 
have lived and now live in contented faith ; but nobody 
can live happily under the other.. To curious, truth- 
seeking, pioneering minds one seems as bad as the other, 
and neither in any way endurable. 

A certain deliberation in accepting new beliefs is con- 
ducive to happiness, particularly if the new ideas are de- 
structive rather than constructive. Emerson recom- 
mends us, as a measure of intellectual economy, not to 
read a book until it is at least one year old—so many 
books disappear in a year. In like manner, of novel 
speculative opinions, all but the best built and most 
buoyant will go under within ten years of their launch- 
ing. 

We may besure that cheerful beliefs about the unseen 
world, framed in full harmony with the beauty of the 
visible universe, and with the sweetness of domestic 
affections and joys, and held in company with kindred 
and friends, will illuminate the dark places on the path- 
way of earthly life, and brighten all the road. 





Having thus surveyed the various joys and satisfac- 
tions which may make civilized life happy for multitudes 
upon multitudes of our race, I hasten to edmit that 
there are physical and moral evils in this world which 
impair or interrupt earthly happiness, The worst of the 
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physical evils are lingering diseases and untimely deaths. 
I admit, too, that not a few men do, as a matter of fact, 
lead lives not worth living. I admit, also, that there are 
dreadful as well as pleasing sights and sounds in this 
world, and that many seemingly cruel catastrophes and 
destructions mark the course of nature. Biological 
science has lately imprersed many people with the 
prevalence of cruelty and mutual destruction in the 
animal and vegetable world. From man down, the crea- 
tures live by preyihg on each other. Insidious parasites 
infest all kinds of plants and animals. Every living 
thing seems to have its mortal foe. The very ants go to 
war, for all the world like men, and Venus’s flytrap 
(Dior za) is as cruel as a spider. So human society is 
riddled with mischiefs and wrongs—some, like Armenian 
massacres, due to surviving savagery, and some, like 
slums, to sickly civilization. It would seem impossible 
to wring satisfaction and considerate happiness from 
such evils ; yet that is just what men of noble nature 
are constantly doing. They fight evil, and from the 
contest win content and even joy. Nobody has any 
right to find life uninteresting or unrewarding, who sees 
within the sphere of his own activity a wrong which he 
can help to remedy, or within himself an evil which he 
can hope to overcome. It should be observed that the 
inanimate creation does not lend itself, like the animate 
creation, to the theory that for every good in nature 
there is an equivalent evil, and for every beautiful thing 
an ugly offset. There is no offset to the splendor of the 
heavens by night, or to the glories of the sunset, no 
drawback on the beauty of perfect form and various hue 
in crystalline minerals, and no evil counterbalancing 
the serenity of the mountains or the sublimity of the 
ocean. 

Again, the existence of evils and mysteries must not 
blind us to the abounding and intelligible good. We 
must remember that the misfortunes hardest to bear are 
those which never come, as Lowell said. We must clear 
our minds, as far as possible, of cruel imaginings about 
the invisible world and its rulers; and, on the other 
hand, we must never allow imagined consolations, or 
compensatory delights, in some other world to reconcile 
us to the endurance of resistibie evils in this. We must 
never distress ourselves because we cannot fully under- 
stand the moral principles on which the universe is con- 
ducted. It would be vastly more reasonable in an ant to 
expect to understand the constitution of the sun. 

We must be sure to give due weight in our minds to 
the good side of every event which has two sides. A 
fierce northeaster drives some vessels out of their course, 
and others upon the ruthless rocks. Property and life 
are lost. But that same storm watered the crops upon 
ten thousand farms, or filled the springs which later will 
yield to millions of men and animals their necessary 
drink. A tiger springs upon an antelope, picks out the 


daintiest bits from the carcass, and leaves the rest to the’ 


jackals, Wesav, Poorlittleantelope! We forget to say, 
Happy tiger! Fortunate jackals! who were seeking 
their meat from God, and found it. A house which 
stands in open ground must have a sunny side as well as 
ashady. Be sure to liveon the sunny side, and even 
then do not expect the world to look bright, if you hab- 
itually wear gray-brown glasses, 

We must assiduously cultivate a just sense of the pro- 
portion between right and wrong, good and evil in this 
world. The modern newspaper press is a serious obsta- 
cle to habitual cheerfulness, because it draws constant 
attention to abnormal evils and crimes, and makes no 
account of the normal successes, joys and well doings. 
We read in the morning paper that five houses, two 
barns, three shops and a factory have burnt up in the 
night; and we do not say to ourselves that within the 
same territory five hundred thousand heuses, three hun- 
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dred thousand barns, as many shops and a thousand 
factories have stood in safety, We observe that ten 
persons have been injured on railways within twenty- 
four hours, and we forget that two million have traveled 
in safety. Out of every thousand persons in the city of 
Cambridge twenty die in the course of a year, but the 
other nine hundred and eighty live ; and of the twenty 
who die some have filled out the natural span of life, and 
others are obviously unfit to live. Sometimes our indi- 
vidual lives seem to be full of troubles and miseries—our 
own or those of others. Then we must fall back on this 
abiding sense of the real proportion between the lives 
sorrowful and the lives glad at any one moment; and of 
the preponderance of gain over loss, health over sick- 
ness, joy over sorrow, good over evil, and life over death. 

I shall not have succeeded in treating my subject 
clearly if I have not convinced you that earthly happi- 
ness is not dependent on the amount of one’s possessions 
or the nature of one’s employment. The enjoy ments 
and satisfactions which I have described are accessible 
to poor and rich, to humble and high alike, if only they 
cultivate the physical, mental and moral faculties 
through which the natural joys are won. Apy man may 
win them who by his daily labor can earn a wholesome 
living for himself and his family. I have not mentioned 
a single pleasure which involves unusual expense, or the 
possession of any uncommon mental gifts. It follows 
that the happiness of the entire community is to be most 
surely promoted, not by increasing its total wealth, or 
even by distributing that wealth more evenly, but by 
improving its physical and moral healtb, A poorer pop- 
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ulation may easily be happier than a richer, if it be of 
sounder health and morality. 

In conclusion, let me ask you to consider whether the 
rational conduct of life on the this- world principles here 
laid down would differ in any important respect from 
the right conduct of life on the principles of the Christian 
gospels. It does not seem to me that it would. 

CaMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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REMINISCENCES OF MR. GLADSTONE. 
HIS ABILITY —HIS MORAL PURPOSE. 








BY THE REV. J. GUINNESS ROGERS. 


It is not easy for any one who has known Mr. Glad- 
stone, and has learned by observation of his public life, 
or still better, by personal intercourse with him, to un- 
derstand and admire his character and work, to write of 
him in moderate terms. It is becoming more apparent 
since his retirement from public life how high was the 
estimate formed of him even by political opponents, 
According to the evil habit cf our party strifes, it was 
thought becoming so long as he was a leader, tospeak all 
manner of evilagainst him—whether falsely or not did 
not seem to be a point of any great importance. There 
were numbers ready to believe anything or everything 
against a statesman hated because he was feared, and 
feared because he was at once so able and so high- 
minded. He is happily still with us, but already we have 
some indication as to what the judgment of posterity wlll 
be upon him. It must have come asasurprise upon the 
ignobile vulgus of traducers who had gone up and down 
spreading their ridiculous and malignant slanders about 
him, and assuring their credulous listeners that they had 
everything onthe highest authority, to find now that the 
charges which they were so eager to collect and propa- 
gate had only been made in a Pickwickian sense, and that 
the politicians who made them wonld bave been shocked 
at the idea that they could be taken by any one as liter- 
ally true. Itis an unhappy feature in our public life 
that this kind of attack should be possible. In the 
meantime, however, it intensifies the passionate attach- 
ment of loyal followers to a great leader whose worth 
they in some measure appreciate. Assuredly the viru- 
lence of the attacks to which Mr. Gladstone has been so 
long exposed has reacted in the case of his friends, and a 
sentiment of chivalry may have helped to color their es- 
timate of one whose true character seemed to be so little 
understood by others. , 

Some of the reasons for the passionate feeling, ap- 
proacbivg to personal hate, with which Mr. Gladstone 
has been pursued throvgh a large part of his public life 
may become apparent in the course of this sketch. In — 
general, it may be said that a man who is head and 
shoulders above his fellows, with whatever grace and 
meekness he may bear himself, will of necessity provoke 
some envy, and envy is infinitely skilful in masking its 
true character. It is certain, too, that a man of strong 
individuality will kindle strong antipathies as well as ar- 
dent attachments. This is pre-eminently true of Mr. 
Gladstone. He has been the head of a great, for a long 
period the predominant, party in the State. But he is in 
no sense the child of that or of any party. In his early 
days, when he was the young Ascanius of the old Tory- 
ism. he was a puzzle to those who were looking to him 
with fond hope, and the elders often shook their heads in 
wonder and doubt at the vagaries of their youthful 
champion. So, also, in the party of his adoption, tho he 
has been fai hful to its principles, he has frequently pur- 
sued a policy which those nurtured on old Whig tradi- 
tions have regarded with extreme distrust. All this was 
inevitable. Men who think and act for themselves are 
sure to be sometimes misunderstood by others whose 
first principle is to stand in the old ways. 

Mr. Gladstone’s policy has always been unintelligible 
to those who were so hide-bound by precedent and tradi- 
tion that any departure from them savored, in their 
view, of revolution. To others who really know him, 
nothing could well be more ridiculous than the assccia- 
tion of his name with the idea of revolution. There is 
not a man in the Cabinet to-day who has less sy mpathy 
with ideas and measures which have this brand upon 
them. He is singularly hospitable to new ideas, ready 
to open his mind for their consideration, even to afford 
them kindly entertainment, and to give full weight to all 
that can be urged on their behalf. But there it ends. 
There is no disposition toward a too facile acceptance of 
them; still less is there a forgetfulness of the case on the 
opposite side. It is true that when fully convinced he 
shows a resolution and courage in obeying his convic- 
tion that is rere among statesmen. Here, as every- 
where, he is a distinct and vigorous individuality. 

He has been compared with different eminent states- 
men, but there is but faint likeness in him to any of 
them. Between him and his great rival the contrast 1s 
perfect ; and between him and Earl Russell, his prede- 
cessor as Liberal leader, there is little resemblance save 10 
the high moral purpose and sincere attachment to liberty 
of both, He has always spoken of Sir Robert Peel with the 
respectful affection which a loyal disciple cherishes to his 
chief, but the difference in temperament and character 
between them was very marked. It would-be folly to 
name a dilettantist like Melbourne, or a believer in com- 
promises like Lord Palmerston, in connection with him. 
The position he occupies among the Queen’s prime min- 
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isters is absolutely unique, and unique chiefly because 
of the marked originality of the man himself. 

The transcendent ability of Mr. Gladstone will scarcely 
be questioned except by partisans so utterly blinded by 
bigotry that they have lost the capacity for seeing the 
great qualities of opponents. Ail candid men will admit 
the marvelous genius of the man, albeit there may be 
those who would regret that it has not been employed to 
better purpose. On the last point they will probably be 
better judges when the heat cf party conflict has passed 
away, and when experience has shown how great the 
loss which the country has suffered by his removal from 
public life. But as to the first point,a man must have 
sunk to the very depths of political or ecclesiastical 
prejudice if he is not able to recognize the wonderful 
combination of gifts in Mr. Gladstone. A visit to one of 
those delightful breakfasts which at one time he used to 
give, was itself sufficient to show his extraordinary ver- 
satility. The memory of such an occasion, indeed, 
marks one of the red-letter days of life. The guests were 
scattered over the room, seated at small tables, so as to 
give greater facilities of intercourse. The genial host 
and equally charming hostess moved from table to table, 
so that there should be an impartial distribution of their 
favors, and every one should be made to feel at home. In 
the company there were sure to be men of eminence, 
whether as theologians or politicians, scientists or travel- 
ers, scholars or artists ; and nothing was more interesting 
than to see Mr. Gladstone flitting from one to another, 
and plunging at once into the special subject of each, 
which he would discuss with him as tho it were also 
a study in which he was himself an expert. I do not 
suggest that he was the equal of these experts in their 
own department. But what Ido mean to say is, that 
whether he talked about some point of archeology with 
an antiquarian, oF some recent discovery with a scientist, 
or some moot point in biblical criticism or theology with 
a divine, he was always at home, and argued with as 
much subtlety and intelligence as tho he had been ex- 
pounding some doctrine of political economy, or going 
through some perplexing figures in a Budget speech. 
No doubt the exper.s would remain satisfied with them- 
selves, and probably with the theories he may have ques- 
tioned; but even they must have been surprised at the 
extent of his reading, the breadth of his information, the 
independence of his views, and perhaps, more than them 
all, the extraordinary versatility of his powers. 

Hardly less remarkable is the rapidity with which he 
passes from one subject to another. I remember a very 
striking illustration, which also, in another respect, 
throws light on Mr. Gladstone’s mental habits. OnJune 
18:h, 1892, he did me the honor to pay me a visit, and 
meet alarge number of Nonconformist friends. The 
occasion was one of extreme interest to himself. A day 
or two before, the great Orange Convention had been 
held in Belfast, and the address was to be a reply to the 
challenge which had then been given. He had, in fact, 
made the meeting the opening of the great campaign of 
the General Election. His address was singularly elo- 
quent and exhaustive—as exhaustive of the subject as it 
must have been of himself, The sight of that noble 
veteran at eighty-three years of age unfurling his stand- 
ard and in clear, trumpet-like notes summoning his 
forces, was a spectacle never to be forgotten. When 
the meeting closed, I was anxious to secure him refresh- 
ment and rest, and so got him into my study for a cup 
of tea. I soon found, however, that he was not too 
weary for conversation. ‘‘ Didn’t I see Dr. Reynolds in 
the meeting ?” he asked, ‘‘Certainly,” I said. ‘‘ Would 
you like to see him?” In compliance with his request, 
my dear friend Reynolds was brought, and in a few 
minutes they were in the midst of an interesting theo- 
logical conversation about a book which one of Dr. Reyn- 
olds’s students had published, and in which Mr. Glad- 
stone was deeply interested. It was a striking example 
of his power to detach himself in a moment even from 
a subject which seemed to be all-absorbing, and pursue 
another of an entirely different character. 

It showed also his strong tendency toward theological 
inquiry. It could not be repressed even in presence of 
the exacting issues of a General Election on which so 
much depended. Since he retired from office it has be- 
come more conspicuous than ever. It has sometimes 
been said that he ought to have been ia the Church, and 
in that case would have become Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. That is, to say the least, doubtful. It would be 
rash, indeed, to assert that the ablest man among the 
clergy is always selected as Primate. It is easy to see 
how Mr. Gladstone must have attained to high or rather 
pre-eminent distinction ; but it by no means follows that 
he would therefore have occupied the chair of Augustine. 
His independence of spirit, his scorn of mere conven- 
tionalism, his lofty conscientiousness, would hardly have 
helped him into high office. In the State he has been 
emphatically the elect of the people. In memoirs which 
have been already published it is clearly shown that aris- 
tocrats of both parties regarded him with doubt. But 
there was an appeal from Tapers and Tadpoles and party 
managers and party chiefs to the people, and the people 
instinctively recognized a true and noble leader. In the 
Church, however, there is no such corrective of mistaken 
official judgment, and so Mr. Gladstone might never 
have reached the highest position. But without wasting 
time on profitless speculation as to what might have been, 
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it may be safely said that his influence on the Anglican 
Church would have been very great, and perhaps not all 
in the direction which some would desire and expect. 

It is only necessary to look at the different phases of 
his ecclesiastical activity to perceive this. He is a pro- 
nounced High Churchman, played no insignificant part 
in the great Oxford Movement, was the friend of New- 
man and Pusey, and to this day shows a profound defer- 
ence to Church authority. But at the time of the Ultra- 
montane development and the Vatican decree theré was 
no one who assailed the Papal claim to infallibility with 
more thorough determination and more trenchant 
vigor. How, while his celebrated pamphlets remain, 
any one can suggest that Mr. Gladstone is a Jesuit in 
disguise puzzles my comprehension; but so it is, and 
some of those who propagate it take credit for being 
good Christians—nay, eminent saints. They do not 
seem to realize the gravity of anaccusation which means 
that a man’s life has become a lie; still less do they 
appear to understand that to circulate such a story with- 
out a scintilla of evidence in its support is itself a lie of a 
very dark complexion. It certainly shows their utter 
ignorance of the man whom they calumniate. For he is 
singularly transparent in his character. His intellect is 
subtle and acute. Mr. Forster once said that he had the 
Capacity to persuade himself into anything that he de- 
sired to believe. The saying had a certain smartness, 
but in reality it only showed that the speaker had not a 
standard by which to measure so many-sided an intel- 
lect. For, so far as moral qualities are concerned, Mr. 
Gladstone has a remarkable simplicity and singleness of 
eye. He is utterly incapable of playing a part. With 
him duplicity is an impossibility. For beyond every- 
thing else he is distinctively a good man. 

It would be superfluous to speak of his loyalty to 
the Christian faith. That has been abundantly dem- 
onstrated by his writings. It is rather of his reli- 
gious spirit and life that speak. Noone can be with 
him and converse with him with any degree of freelom 
without feeling how thoroughly he seeks to live ever 
‘asin the great Taskmaster’s eye.” There is nothing. 
ostentatious, nothing unctuous, nothing ascetic about 


_ his piety ; but this very quietness makes it the more im- 


pressive. Heis oneof the most regular and devout 
worshipers ; but itis in the practical life of every day 
that his highest worship is rendered. If I were to single 
out one virtue by which, more than another, he is dis- 
tinguished, itis his magnanimity. I have talked some- 
what closely with him on political subjects, but I never 
heard him utter an unkind word of a political opponent. 
The resentment which some of us have ofcen felt at the 
ungenerous and truculent, at times almost brutal, attacks 
directed against him, was not shared by himself, One 
of the keenest things I ever heard him say was in rela- 
tion to one who absolutely refused to forgive some 
political assailants who had been unjust tohim. ‘ And 
yet,” said Mr. Gladstone, ‘‘I have no doubt that every 
day he prays ‘Forgive us our trespasses as we also for- 
give them that trespass against us.’” The remark, 
which, let me say, had no reference toany one now living, 
shows where his own guiding principle was found. It is 
a great thing to have seen, known and talked with such 
aman. Hehasdone anoble work,and yet it is only 
beginning. He could not live in public without exerting 
a mighty influence. But it is only when the inner story 
of his life comes to be told, when the ‘* true inwardness”’ 
of the man is revealed, and men can look at him ina 
light which is not clouded by the mists of party feeling, 
that his real worth will be understood. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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SOME OF THE SO7VIAL RESULTS OF THAT REVOLUTION. 








BY L. G. POWERS, 
MINNESOTA COMMISSIONER OF LABos. 





IN a preceding article attention has been called to the 
fact that as the result of the modern industrial revolu- 
tion, due largely to the application of steam and water 
power to manufacturing and transportation purposes, 
the productive power of human toil has been greatly in- 
creased and the accumulation of vast amounts of capital 
thereby rendered possible. Those results, however much 
they may appeal to the imagination or business sense of 
men, are actually of minor importance. Wealth may 
accumulate, but if man decays all is vain, The amount 
of riches gathered together under such circumstances 
but measures the greatness of the ruin wrought. But 
has this great modern accumulation of wealth led to bu- 
man decay? Is man’s lease or hold on life less strong 
than of old? Is the lowest in the scale of humanity less 
able to hold his own in the keen struggle for existence 
than was his predecessor centuries ago? What are the 
chances of the lowest for physical, intellectual and 
moral well-being now as compared with what they were 
in the days of our great-grandfathers and their great- 
grandfathers? What is the most striking fact with ref- 
erence to this subject which meets the historical student 
of social questions? To the writer that most striking 
and momentous fact to be thus noted is the following. 
It is what in connection with this subject he calls the 
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third great Jandmark in the field of industrial changes 
affecting labor and capital. It-is this: 

3. Increased productivity of labor and improved meth- 
ods of transportation with vast accumulations of capital 
have given greater assurance of living to the average 
toiler and especially to the least skilful and most efficient. 
They have freed the civilized world from famine, that 
dread destroyer of the laborer of all past ages. They 
guarantee to the humblest toilers and even to the beg- 
gars and tramps, food, clothes and shelter sufficient to 
maintain life. They secure to them that food, clothes 
and shelter in such form and under such conditions as 
to guarantee them and all others, toilers and people of 
leisure, an average length of life nearly if not twice as 
great as was enjoyed by the corresponding classes five 
and ten centuries ago in all Jands, or is now enjoyed in 
the least civilized countries. For great numbers in our 
city slums the life maintained is, it is sad to say, a mis- 
erable one. We may say, in speaking of them, it were 
better had they never been born. But they have been 
born, and the writer knows of none who will deliberate- . 
ly and with intelligent thought say that death by the 
wholesale through famines, such as periodically visited 
every land in Europe down toa century ago, is prefer- 
able to maintaining the life of these people as is now 
done, thanks to the industrial changes already noted. 

Here we have in the prevention of famine, and the 
better sanitary conditions resulting from more and better 
food, clothes and shelter and giving to the lives of the 
toiler a greater average security and duration, the cen- 
tral and great result, the only universal result, thus far 
achieved for the toilers from the modern increased pro- 
ductive power of toil. The denizons of our city slums 
and an army of others we frequently denominate pau- 
pers. That designation is a word that directly joins the 
misery left in our civilized world with the misery and 
suffering that once brooded like a pall over the whole 
earth. The word pauper is aheritage coming down from 
a time more than four thousand years ago. It is a word 
from old Greek and Roman roots which signified a poor 
producer, The race was once a race of paupers, poor 
producers. Humanity was unable to raise sufficient food 
to sustain the life of all, and thousands died each year 
from famine. It was unable to produce clothes and fit- 
ting shelter for all, and other thousands died from cold 
or disease begotten in bodies ill-protected from the in- 
clemencies of the changing seasons. The miserable and 
unfortunate in our midst are paupers in the old signifi- 
cance of the word. They are poor producers when com- 
pared with the average of their fellows; but the super- 
productivity of the toil of those fellows protects them 
from the death that in past centuries was the sure and 
untimely fate of those like them, the last in the great 
competitive race of existence. Mention has been 
made of the gain which the lowest and least 
fortunate of mortals have realized as the result 
of our modern industrial revolution from the 
increased productivity of labor and the consequent'vast 
accumulation of capital. These people are spoken of 
first because so many individuals talk and think of these 
unfortunates in our midst as if they had been cursed as 
a class, and not blessed by the march of industrial prog- 
ress. But if life is the greatest of human blessings, if 
life is worth living even for the lowest—as all Christians 
are bound to believe it is—then the preservation of their 
lives from famine and kindred disaster gives to these 
lowest in human society the greatest and most beneficent 
of human blessings. It is one of the first fruits of the 
harvest of universal blessing that we already begin to 
reap from our sowing of increased productivity of toil 
and our accumulating reserves of capital. The writer 
has spoken of the greater security of life that has fallen 
to the lot of the average toiler, and especially the least 
skilful and most inefficient as the result of our modern 
economic changes. He will now mention a few of the 
minor blessings that have, in some degree at least, come 
to the same class of people, but have fallen in larger 
measure to the more skilful and efficient of our present 
day workers. Under this head attention is called to the 
following fact : 

4. Increasing productivity of labor, assuring to the 
average worker a margin previously unknown over and 
above the mere maintenance of life, enables that aver- 
age laborer to purchase an ever-increasing number and 
improving quality of articles of comfort and luxury, 
Under this head note first the increase in the consump- 
tion of desirable articles of food. Take the article of 
fruit. Its consumption has increased to an enormous 
extent since 1870 in the United States. It was two years 
before that date that the writer saw a banana for the 
first time. He was then twenty-one years old,and his 
experience was no different from the average young man 
in the country at thattime. But the consumption of 
this fruit has so increased that every person in the land 
is now familiar with it. The Illinois Central Railroad, 
in the banana season, sends as many train loads of this 
fruit North from New Orleans each day as any of the 
railroads in Iowa ship of wheat in the autumn after the 
wheat harvest. A corresponding increase is to be noted 
in the use of oranges, lemons and all kinds of tropical 
and California fruits, and to a lesser degree in all kinds 
of other fruits, The use of fruit and other food products 
put up in tin and other cans and for sale in stores began 
to assume importance not far from twenty-five ago. The 
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question of the manufacture of tin plate was one of but 
little importance at that time. Now, tin plate is a sub- 
ject for great political parties to fight over in framing 
their tariff schedules, The cans at present made in the 
United States will each year hold either the wheat or 
cotton exported, and their contents will purchase that 
exported wheat or cotton. The discarded can is found 
in the back alleys of the slums as well as in the refuse 
heap of the rich man’s home, showing how widespread 
is this improvement in the food supply of the millions, 


.an im rovement rendered possible only by the increased 


productivity of the labur of the average man. 

The increase in the use of alcoholic drinks and tobacco 

to be noted in the past quarter century has its explana- 
tion in this domain of labor and not in that of tem- 
perance, That increase is a measure of the growing 
purchasing power of toil and not of the forces of intem- 
perance, The consumption of fruit and canned goods 
and hundreds of other art.cles of daily use has increased 
from two to ten times as fast as that of even beer, and 
thus bear testimony to an indirect growth of the forces 
of temperance at a time when the increasing efficiency 
of human labor is giving men an increased power of 
choica between good and evil. 
’ In the domain of personal adornment and kindred 
luxuries, note the increase in the sales of good clothes, 
watches and jewelry. Mark also the growing use of 
such articles as the bicycle, of which 500,000 were sold 
this present year in the United States for the sum of 
$30,000,000. Then sales of musical instruments, nice 
furniture and sewing machines have increased faster 
than the sales of beer, and are thus far out of propor- 
tion to the increase of population. They show how the 
use of articles,once the luxuries of the rich few, are 
becoming more and more at the command of the 
many. More and more do manufacturers and merchants 
find their profits, not by catering for the trade of 
the rich, but for that of the farmer, the servant 
girl, the busy toiler of every name and kind. 
Every one’s life is thus made richer and fuller 
of possible enjoyment and comfort than was that 
of his father or grandfather. And yet in spite of 
this fact the world is fuller of discontent than it ever 
was before. No one but the very rich is satisfied with 
the present arrangement. The farmers are complain- 
ing of the railroads, and think that others are gaining 
great riches at their expense. The city wage-earner is 
filled with greater unrest and complaint than is the 
farmer, But why is all this, if asa result of these great 
tho recent economic changes, already summarized, the 
very poorest in society have been freed from the fear of 
wholesale death by famine, and they and all others in 
varying degree have been given comforts and luxuries 
never before in the possession of humanity. The proper 
answer of this question leads up to what may fittingly be 
called the fifth great landmark of our enonomic history. 
It is what seems to the writer the most significant fact 
which separates our time from all past centuries. It is 
the key to all our social discontent. It explains why 
this generation, as no other one ever was, is grumbling 
and growling concerning the distribution of the proceeds 
of human toil, and the possession of existing forms of 
wealth. That fifth economic landmark is as follows : 

5. As aresult of the changes already mentioned, the 
economic problem of the race has, in civilized lands, 
changed completely in character since 1770. Before 
that date in all parts of the world, as is still the case in 
the greater portion of Asia and Africa, that problem 
was how to produce food and clothes and shelter suffi - 
cient to sustain human life. Now it is how to distribute 
the excess fruit of human foil after those fruits have 
preserved the lives of all and given even the lowest more 
and better food, clothes and shelter than the average 
toiler secured under the old dispensation. When the 
race in the past produced only two thirds the food re- 
quired in any nation to feed all the people, one-third 
failed to receive their full share. That third did not 
grumble and for avery good reason. They were dead. 
Death removed those who had any grievance against 
society and its division of the fruits of human toil. In 
those days men did not and could not seriously quarrel 
much over the ownership of the growing increment of 
wealth, for there was no increase in such wealth. The 
modern increased productivity of labor and the marvel- 
ous modern accumulation of capital, already referred to, 
an accumulation so great that in one year in our nation 
it equals the savings of Europe from Augustus Cesar to 

Christopher Columbus, a period of fifteen hundred years, 
leads to an entirely different situation. The toiler pos- 
sessed of less than his share of this accumulation of 
capital, or receiving less than his share of the products 
of toil, unlike his predecessor under the old régime, is 
very muchalive. He is protected from famine and thus 
does not die. He is given an average length of life 
twice that of his predecessor five centuries ago. He 
lives and growls, where his prototype of old died and 
silence buried his complaints in oblivion. 

The misery, the suffering, the inequality and the 
wrongs which millions of our fellow-men are now forced 
to endure fill the writer’s heart with inexpressible sad- 
ness and perplex his mind to the uttermost degree, 
Everywhere he beholds the evidence of a-faulty and im- 
perfect, yea ofttimes unjust division of the fruits of 
human toil. The hovel of Lazarus everywhere stands 
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in contrast with the palace of Dives, and oh, who can 
tell the misery and suffering and wrong of it all? But 
this misery and suffering and wrong is not to be com- 
pared with that which existed and sent its millions to 
untimely graves every decade before this wonderful 
modern productivity of labor changed the great prob- 
lems of the race from how to produce enough for man, 
to how equitably to distribute the results of man’s pro- 
ductive toil. 

Before the discovery of America by Columbus, the 
commercial and political life of Europe faced south. 
The populous cities and powerful States, the industry 
and arts and learning of Europe all clustered around 
the Mediterranean Sea, the seat of its early civilization. 
With the discovery of Columbus all began to change. 
Commerce, industry, art and learning all faced to the 
west, to the rising world across the great Atlantic. 
London, Amsterdam and Paris took the places of Venice, 
Florence and Rome. So with the new world of wealth, 
discovered by the modern productivity of labor. It is 
causing the race to face from its old problems to new 
ones. New centers of thought and discussion, new 
cities of the soul, new aspirations of humanity spring 
up on the shores of this ocean of human existence with 
its new world of productivity rising on its further shore. 

Here is the Christian ground of hope in the future 
of man. The economic problem of our century, that of 
distribution, is but a trifle when compared with that of 
production already solved. The struggle and suffering 
and toil over the one question has achieved a wonderful 
victory. Shall it not attain a like result in the other and 
lesser endeavor? The writer believes it will. 

In the elder days the Church, organized Christianity, 
could do but one thing in the face of the universal pau- 
perism, poor production, which prevailed. In times of 
famine and plague and pestilence, begotten of the old 
order, it could bury the dead, wipe the eyes of the 
mourners and point to the world beyond the grave, dis- 
covered by faith, hope and love. That was all. To-day 
when science, art, invention and discovery have made 
human toil so productive, the Church, Christians of 
every name and kind, have another duty to perform. 
It has to settle and distribute and wisely direct the new 
world of excessive production risen and rising toward 
the setting sun of human struggle and toil. This in- 
volves for its accomplishment much labor and thought, 
many cares and no few perplexities. But it is all 
work and worry and care for this world and not for 
the next, as was the older problem of faith. This mod- 
ern economic problem of the proper distribution of the 
production of the fruits of human toilis one of faith. We 
must see how now this is God’s world and not the Devil’s. 
We must look with the eye of faith at the things accom- 
plished, and also at the misery and wrong and sufferlng 
which we inherit from a bygone time. We must see how 
our generation is the most Christian age, our order of 
society the nearest ever attained to that millennium 
dreamed of and foretold by seer, prophet and philan- 
thropist of old. We must recognize, first, the fact that 
we are living in a new world, not the old world of uni- 
versal pauperism, of poor and insufficient production, 
but the new world of excessive production. Our prob- 
lems and our cares are those which grow out of the 
character of this our day and generation. Because this 
new era brings cares and perplexities, evils and wrongs 
not found in the elder days, we must not jump to the 
conclusion that society is going straight to social perdi- 
tion. We should see all things in their true setting, 
which is one of hope and encouragement because one of 
wonderful progress. 

Great results accomplished, such as the change from 
universal pauperism, insufficient production to an era of 
great production, of accumulated and accumulating re- 
sources of every kind, is the best possible ground for 
hope—for hope in all future plans and efforts for the up- 
lifting of the lowly, the reform of existing wrongs and 
the correction of prevailing abuses. 

8ST. Paul, MINN. 
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THE LIBERAL PARTY IN ENGLAND. 





ITS LACK OF A POLICY. 





BY EDWARD PORRITT. 





WITH the exception of Sir William Harcourt, all the 
leaders of the Liberal Party ia England have been on 
the platform since the winter season began. Lord Rose- 
bery, Mr. John Morley, Mr. Asquith and the other 
prominent members of the late Government have spoken ; 
but so farno light has been thrown upon the immediate 
future of the Liberal Party, and the party stands to-day 
ina more peculiar position than it has stood since the 
word Liberal has been used to describe the popular and 
forward party in English politics. Heretofore the Lib- 
eral Party has always had some measures which it was 
anxious to press upon Parliament, and concerning which 
it was seeking to educate the constituencies. Thisin the 
past was always its position, whether in or out of office. 
For the majority of the party there was, it is true, a 
brief period of stagnation after the reform of 1832, and 
after the municipalities and the poor law system had 
been overhauled. But since the Revolution in this coun- 
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try, and until after the late General Election in Eng- 
land, that was the only time when the Liberal Party was 
not committed to some measures of reform, and was 
battling for them in and out of Parliament, 

Just now the Liberal Party seems to be in a condition 
of stagnation and without a program. This is obvious 
from the recent speeches of the leaders, and it is equally 
obvious from the editorial columns of the Liberal news- 
papers. For the present there is no advocacy either on 
the platform or in the Liberal press, of Home Rule, Dis- 
establishment of the Church, or Reform of the House of 
Lords. Liberal speakers and Liberal journalists are oc- 
cupying themselves exclusively with criticisms of the 
Ministerialists, and they make little or no mention of the 
future of their own party. There never was anything 
exactly like it before in the history of English Liberal- 
ism. Everybody seems waiting for a cue, and the lead- 
ers, to whom the journalists and the rank and file of the 
members of Parliament are looking, seem determined 
not to break new ground, Asa result of this condition 
of things, altho six months have elapsed since the elec- 
torate thrust aside the Newcastle Program, the Liberals 
are without anything to take its place, and are still as 
disorganized as they were at the end of the General Elec- 
tion. New life is to be infused into the local organiza- 
tions of the party. There is to be an overhauling at 
headquarters. Tardiness, however, seems to characterize 
the way inp which the work of reorganization is being 
entered upon, and little good can be expected from it 
unless there is some end to work for when reorganiza- 
tion is complete. 

The clerical friends of the Salisbury Ministry are 
affording the Liberals an opening by the persistent man- 
ner in which they are seeking to set aside the famous 
educational compromise of 1870, That compromise con- 
tinued denominational schools alongside of board 
schools, and gave much to the friends of sectarian 
religious education in the elementary day schools. It 
was really a roundabout way of endowing the Church of 
England and the Roman Catholic Church out of the 
National Treasury. These two Churches are now dis- 
contented with the bargain made in 1870, and since the 
election they have combined in making a demand upon 
the Government for further aid. 

Ordinarily the reopening of the education question 
would give the Liberals an excellent opportunity for 
closing up their ranks and raising an effective party 
cry. But now when the Liberals approach the ques- 
tion they are confronted with two embarrassing circum- 
stances. In the first place, they are ignorant as yet, and 
are likely to remain so until Parliament meets, as to the 
way in which the Salisbury Goverament will deal with 
this disturbing question. In the second place, the re- 
opening of the question is certain to endanger the alli- 
ance between the Nationalists and the Liberals which has 
existed since 1886. The Roman Catholics are at one with 
the Church of England in forcing the question upon the 
Government, and to the dismay of the Liberals the Irish 
Nationalists are making it clear that in spite of all that 
the Liberals have done and undergone for the cause of 
Home Rule, the Nationalists will uphold Lord Salisbury 
in any measure which has for its end further subsidies 

to the Roman Catholic Church. 

FARMINGTON, CONN. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY JANET JENNINGS, 








THE Monroe Doctrine is very much in evidence at the 
National Capital, and everything else pales before it. 
Secretary Carlisle’s depressing discrepancies in the rev- 
enue and expenditure are, for the moment, forgotten ; 
our speechmaking Ambassador to Great Britain has lost 
ground in public interest ; even the fretful people who 
worried over the President’s duck-hunting recreation, 
have vanished from sight and hearing. And after all, 
the ducks were not ‘“‘init.” I have the truth from a 
member of the party, that nineof the ten days’ trip were 
too stormy for ducks to venture out, and when the Pres- 
ident landed in Washington, there was not game enough 
to tell the story of the one day’s gunning. But there was 
nothing the matter with the recreation. Twenty-four 
hours after the President’s return to the White House 
he had written a message which set the Fifty-fourth Con- 
gress going, as no Congress ever started before, and sent 
a thrill from the Atlantic to the Pacific, uniting North, 
South, East and West in the bond strongest of all others 
—patriotism and love of country. Is it ‘Cleveland 
luck,” or statesmanship? One month ago Senator 
Brice believed the renomination of Grover Cleveland to 
be a foregone conclusion, and regarded it as the hopeless 
outlook of the Democratic Party. Senator Gorman was 
of the same belief—‘‘ just Cleveland’s proverbial goo ! 
luck,” he said. To-day these gentlemen do not simply 
believe it, they know it. They know that their ‘man 
of destiny ” is sure to round up the Democracy ; and bit- 
terly tho they resent it, they know also, that the Brice- 
Gorman combination is none the less certain to be in the 
round up. 

The President struck the keynote on the Monroe Doc- 
trine in his annual message, doubtless anticipating the 
attitude of Great Britain. Therefore his message on the - 
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boundary question between that nation and Venezuela, 
tho a good deal of a bracer, was, as a whole, what might 
have been expected. Whatever effect it may have on 
next year’s campaign the message is accepted in good 
faith by Republicans, who are in the happy position of 
having nothing to lose or gain by any man’s “‘ proverbial 
good luck,” 

The effect on Congress was interesting. The House of 
Representatives did not lose its head, but adjourned im- 
mediately after the reading of the message, and thus 
wisely saved itself from theerror of debate. It was better 
to go home and think. But the House lost no time, and the 
next day responded promptly to the message, through 
Mr. Hitt, Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
who introduced a bill making appropriation for the ex- 
penses of the commission asked for by the President to in- 
vestigate and report on the true divisional line between the 
Republic of Venezuela and British Guiana, By Mr. Hitt’s 
splendid management of the measure,the House was again 
saved from debate and the bill was passed unanimously, 
Mr. Hitt’s speech, which carried the bill without debate, 
and with the applause of a unanimous House, was some- 
thing of a revelation to those who have known him as 
an accomplished diplomat, but not a member of Con- 
gress given to speechmaking. It was patriotic, eloquent, 
full of spirit and directness, in hearty support of the 
President’s stand on the Monroe Doctrine and its present 
application. Every one of the three hundred and fifty- 
four members was in his seat, the galleries were 
crowded, and it was listened tu in profound silence. I 
am sure I cannot do better than give a part of it to the 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT, tho many doubtless have 
read it. But it will bear reading again. Here is the 
first half of it: 

‘I desire to say a word in explanation of the bill and its 
purposes, which I trust will satisfy every one in this 
House, and [ will say it without mentioning this side of 
the House or that side. I hope we have not two sides of 
the House when it comes to a question of this kind. [Loud 
applause.] The Presideat of the United States on yesterday 
sent & message to this House, at the conclusion of the 
reading of which the House adjourned. There was hardly 
time for deliberate action. And it might perhaps have 
been deemed precipitate if taken at thattime. But we 
have all examined it, after having heard it read from the 
desk. After a generai discussion in that message of doc- 
trines, politics and national interests, there is a request 
made directly by the Executive to this House for action, to 
aid him in the exercise of his executive functions. 

‘lt is a part of the executive function to ascertain the 
facts relating to ay question in negotiation with a foreign 
country. The gravity of the case is such that the Presi- 
dent suggests a mode of determining a cardinal question 
in the controversy, and he asks uz to co operate with him 
by enabling him to appoint three or more men to examine 
the records and evidence and the facts involved. In this 
contention between two great Governments, the first fact 
for us to remember, as patriotic Americans, is that the 
success of our country in its contention depends, above all, 
upon our presenting a united front, so that all Americans 
shall appear to be one, and thatoar Government shall 
speak for all the people of the United States. [Applause.] 
And the prompt response of ‘the people’s Representatives 
here, according this small sum of money to pay the ex- 
penses of the investigation, which the President says shall 

be carefully and judicially made, and with the least delay 
possible—a suggestion of promptness which, I am sure, 
was made in good faith, and will be so carried out by an 
American President—our answering in that spirit which 
becomes Americans, and promptly granting the appro- 
priation, will present a spectacle to the foreigner, to 
our opponent, of a Republic that is as one man.” [Ap- 
plause. ] 


The scene was dramatic. Tae feeling of the House 
was intense, but its action dignified and admirable, 
There was nothing suggestive of the ‘‘ violent and turbu- 
lent people,” their bad manners and corrupt politics, so 
recently outlined to the British public by the American 
Ambassador at London. Even the Briton himself, who 
so delights in ringing the changes on the “‘ jingoism” of 
an American President, would not have found its defini- 
tion in the American House of Representatives. 

While the House performed its duty well and quickly, 
as one man, the Senate was not ready for the bill, The 
Senate is nothing if not deliberate ; tho one would sup- 
pose, with the committees still in the hands of the Demo- 
crats, that a Democratic Senate would rally to the sup- 
port of the President as readily as a Republican House. 
But the hitch comes from the President’s own party— 
Senator Morgan, Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations until the reorganization of the Senate. This 
the Republicans may not be able to accomplish before 
the holidays, so the bill is likely to go over, or the 
holiday recess to be cut short, by delayed adjournment. 
Senator Morgan is the most American of Americans and 
one of the strongest advocates of the Monroe Doctrine, 
He is not the man to give an inch before the British 
Government. But it will be remembered that as the 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, the 
Alabama Senator has had some experience in dealing 
with the present Administration on Hawaiian affairs, 
Mr. Morgan was and is an ardent advocate of annexa- 
tion, and also of the Nicaragua Canal. He hoped to see 
his two pet schemes go through under President Cleve- 
land’s Administration, even after Mr. Blount’s diplomacy 
had taken the hope out of everybody else. The Hawaiian 
investigation by Senator Morgan’s Committee was 
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regarded as ‘‘ letting the President down easy.” But to 

further antagonize the President would lead to no good 

end ; it would not undo what Mr. Blount had done. 

But it will be remembered also that Mr. Blount was a 

direct commissioner from the President, and therefore 

the President was responsible for his commissioner’s 

diplomacy. Senator Morgan now takes the ground, and 

with good reason, that the Venezuelan Commission ap- 

pointed by the President must be subject to the confirma- 
tion of the Senate. Had Mr. Blount been confirmed by 
the Senate, Congress would have been responsible, and 
there would have been no issue between Congress and 
the President. There is no difference in feeling now 
between Congress and the President. It is only a 
question of method. Senator Morgan made a point that 
the bill should first be considered in the committee, but 
insisted that no holiday recess should be taken until it 
was reported back to the Senate. As to the President’s 
Message Senator Morgan said he was ‘ incapable of ex- 
pressing the gratitude he felt over this clear-cut and 
definite enunciation of an American doctrine founded 
in love and reverence for American ideas of government 
and rooted and grounded in the spirit of our institutions. 
It was a conclusion comporting with the dignity of the 
United States as a Government and the prestige of our 
people as a nation. At last a great American doctrine 
fixed absolutely the attitude of the United States and 
warned the world that it would be maintained and en- 
forced.” 

There is but one opinion in the Senate in regard to the 
appointment of the commission, and thatis that the men 
selected by the President shall be confirmed by the Sen- 
ate. 

In the meantime, at the White House, preparations 
have set in for the New Year ‘reception, and the season 
of official parties following it. The program is not new 
or different from that of preceding winters. There are 
the three State dinners alternating week about, with the 
three evening official receptions, one Saturday after- 
noon public reception given by the President’s wife, and 
last, one evening reception to the public, The White 
House has been renovated to the extent of new covers 
for the chairs in the East room, and all the furniture in 
the Green and Blue parlors re-covered. In the Green 
parlor handsome watered silk rep is used of the palest 
olive-green shade. In the Blue parlor there is a beauti- 
ful shade of blue figured damask. While the three din- 
ners are State occasions, the first, always in honor of the 
Diplomatic Corps, is by far the most stately and formal, 
and the etiquet well defined. The order of precedence 
ig determined solely by seniority of service; and what- 
ever title a diplomat may possess, or however renowned 
his ancestry, neither counts as rank at the White, House, 

It so happened that for ten years the Minister of the lit- 
tle Republic of Hayti was Dean of the Corps, and took 
precedence over all the rest, simply because of his term 
of service. Now that there are Ambassadors—four of 
them—from Great Britain, France, Germany and Italy, 
they, of course, rank Ministers, taking precedence in the 
order named, also by seniority of service as Ambassa- 
dors. It may be said that the Ambassador of Great Brit- 
ain, Sir Julian Pauncefote, is twenty-four hours ahead, 
in precedence over the Ambassador of France, Mr. Pate- 
notre, the former presenting his credentials to the Presi- 
dent one day, and the latter presenting his the next day. 


Sine Arts. 
ART NOTES. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 














OF all art topics current in town none equal in impor- 
tance what may be esteemed a crisis in the history of that 
recent and much needed organization, the Fine Arts 
Federation. The association consists, it will be remem- 
bered, of all the great city and national art societies, such 
as the Academy of Design, the National Sculpture Society, 
the Architectural League, etc.; and its object is to bring 
trained artistic taste to bear on municipal problems, and 
to stop, if possible, the multiplication of enduring bronze 
or marble horrors. Altho the Heine monument has re- 
cently been refused through the efforts of the Federation, 
yet the recently erected statue to Horace Greeley proves 


that it does not err on the side of undue severity. 


The present crisis is this. There is a Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Monument to be erected, and the committee hav- 
ing it in charge consists of the Mayor, the Comptroller, the 
Commissioner of Public Works, the President of the Park 
Board, and Mr. Philip S. Biglin. Last October the com- 
mittee agreed upon the Plaza at the junction of Fifth Ave- 
nue and Fifty-ninth Street as a site; but artists raised ob- 
jections, and the matter was laid over until December 
10th, when the committee met fora finaldecision. At that 
meeting a carefully considered memorial was presented by 
the committee of the Federation, prepared, I believe, at the 
request of the Monument Committee, giving full reasons 
why the Plaza site should not be chosen, and why the me- 
morial should be placed at the meeting of West Seventy- 
second Street and Riverside Park. The city officials, with 
the one exception of Mr. Goff, voted against the site recom- 
mended, and the Plaza was chosen. City officials are not 
elected because they are experts in art matters, and it 
would certainly be becoming for them to listen to the 
unanimous recommendation of all the art associations of 
the city. Their action is a bad precedent, and it is hoped 
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that public sentiment may be aroused to induce the com™ 
mittee to revoke the decision. 

The Board had already concluded to raise some lofty, 
slender structure—such as a column, obelisk or tower ; and 
the Federation, accepting the decision as final, felt it wise 
that it be placed where it will be impressive in the years 
tocome. They recommend a point where the monument 
in honor of Soldiers and Sailors may be central in mili- 
tary and naval ceremonials. Placed at one end of River- 
side Drive, while at the other end is the noble structure of 
Grant’s Tomb, it would thus give a memorial character 
to whai has well been called ‘‘ the finest urban drive in the 
world.” Crowning a high terrace where a shaft would be 
visible from the lowlands south of Jersey City, from 
Staten Island, from the two Seventy-second Street en- 
trances to the Park, from the Hudson and from the new 
bridge which is to span the river, from its summit could 
be obtained a view of almost unequaled extent and beauty. 

On the other hand, if the shaft is erected in the Plaza, 
the site will be slightly lower than the radiating streets ; 
it will be dwarfed by the colossal buildings surrounding 
the square ; it willfurther block the traffic of a congested 
thoroughfare, and few people will dave to cross to read its 
inscriptions; and it could not fail to injure any gateway 
which may eventually be placed at that Park entrance. 
These reasons, pro and con, would seem to be convincing 
enough for any one—not on the committee! 

Last week our thought was directed to Sir Joshua Reyn- 
olds through the presence of two notable examples of his 
work in the city, and another unusual opportunity to en- 
large our knowledge of the eighteenth century painters is 
nmresented through the portrait of Angelica Kauffman, by 
Richard Wilson—1713-1782—now on exhibition at the 
Durand-Ruel Galleries. This lady was the intimate 
friend of Reynolds, and Wilson was the artist who so re_ 
sented the President’s invidious toast to Gainsborough at 
an Academy dinner, “ the greatest landscape painter,” 
as to interpolate, ‘‘ and the greatest portruit painter, too!” 
Altho Wilson discovered his delightful talent as a 
landscape painter after he had painted portraits for years, 
Cunningham says: 

** Wilson’s portraits are now forgotten, nor were they marked 
by any of those happy and graceful touches which please us so 
much in his landscapes. . . It was the misfortune of Wilson 
to be unappreciated in his own day, and he had the additional 
mortificatlon of seeing works wholly unworthy of being ranked 
with hisadmired by the public and purchased at large prices.” 

This full-length portrait of the artist Angelica represents 
her, according to the classical mood of the day, as a aymph 
in a grotto, through the mouth of which one gets a 
glimpse of landscape with falling water. lt seems to me 
very sweet and noble, and tho the figure is not so well 
“constructed ” as Sir Joshua’s figures were, the head is 
well drawn and full of sunny, subtle charm. Over a yel- 
lowish underdress is worn a light silken robe, embroidered 
with steel, and a red silken mantle, thrown against a back- 
ground of rocks, envelops the outline of the figure. The 
hands, one of which holds a crayon, and the sandaled feet 
are, perhaps, too small and fine. The canvas is harmoni- 
ous and agreeable in color; it greatly enhances the notion 

prevalent of Wilson’s capacity as a portrait painter ; and it 
is so in the spirit of Reynolds’s work that the sincere flat- 
tery of the imitation should have disarmed his hostility. 

In the same gallery, where Wilson appears as a portrait 
painter, Gainsborough also has a noble portrait of a young 
man. But our attention is particularly called to an 
‘¢Entombment,” by Delacroix (1798-1863). The painter con- 
sidered this canvas one of the finest of his very numerous 
works. Hisallegorical mural decorations won him great 
fame; but he is an artistic painter, and his easel pic- 
tures, with the exception of his animal studies, altho they 
bring great prices, do not usually stay long in private 
galleries. He is contented with a novel conception of some 
noble subject, a rich and harmonious color-scheme, and 
fine figure action ; and he disdains finish. His mastery of 
color and composition is well shown here; the light cen- 
ter, the pale Christ with white drapery, is surrounded by 
figures with rich red robes against citron hills, with the 
green-blue color of distant mountains carried by other 
draperies around the margin of the group. Ernest Ches- 
neau says: ‘If one asks why Delacroix did not paint his 
century, he could answer: ‘I have painted contemporaries 
of all the centuries; I have painted man, his heart, his 
soul.’’’ But it is the color-scheme, rather than the spiritual 
import of the scene depicted, which the writer has brought 
away from this picture, . 

Huguet (1835), a score of whose paintings form a little 
exhibition by themselves in the same galleries, is a painter 
of the East. He isa follower of Fromentin ; but his color 
is chalky and lacking in tone. He knows his country, his 
people, his horses ; but for some reason ke fails to arouse 
much enthusiasm: Messrs. Durand-Ruel et cie, buy all the 
pictures he produces, for they have the courage of their 
convictions. 

Mr. J. Wells Champney is holding an exhibition of recent 
copies in pastel of famous English paintings at the Knoed- 
ler Galleries. Lely, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, 
Lawrence, Hoppner, Etty and Raeburn have been followed 
by this facile pastelist. 

The engraved portraits of French authors, exhibited at 
the Grolier Club, are supposed not to include those of this 
century; but there is happy exception made in the interest- 
ing series of plates of Victor Hugo and of Dumas, fils. 
The list includes no less than 236 authors, and it begins 
“ Abelard, Alcuin, Alembert,” etc. There are cuts from 
block books, and many a soaring panegyric verse enlivens 
the margins of more recent plates. 

D. Appleton & Co. recently exhibited at their rooms some 
fine examples of their illustrated works, their posters and 
cover designs, and beautiful plates of Oriental porce- 
lains illustrating the collections of the late Mr. W. T. 
Walters, of Baltimore, which are a distinct addition to the 
information available for the collector. The edition is ex- 
tremely limited and costly. The Berlin Photographic Co., 
who share the rare honors of photogravure with the 
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Boussod-Valladen Co., have issuedfa worthy complement 
to the ‘Cassel Rembrandts” in “The Rembrandts of the 
Berlin Museum.” 


New York Crry. 








Sanitary. 
OUR MEDICINAL DEBT TO SOUTH AMERICA. 


ONE week the current journals bring us the intelligence 
that a priest has been consecrated and appointed to work 
among the leper colony of Louisiana, and also that certain 
Sisters of Charity have devoted themselves to the physical 
care of the same patients. All that is well; but the next 
week brings another piece of news; that in the forests of 
one of the South American States—Bogota—the natives 
have found and tested a remedy for leprosy, and physicians 
of ability also pronounce it valuable, and there is nothing 
impossible in it, especially should it finally be prdved that 
leprosy is a microbian disease. While those States often 
are in such a condition of tumult and agitation that the 
mind cannot keep up with their successive “ revolutions ”’ 
any more than the eye can analyze the revolutions of a 
Catherine wheel, their grand and tangled forests keep on 
calmly growing and elaborating many of those powerful 
and pungent principles, that are for the healing of the 
nations. These medicinal virtues have often been revealed 
by accident, and doubtless many a hardy peon and dusky 
cascarilla has fallen a martyr to experiments with possi- 
ble remedies. 

In a company of prominent physicians each was asked to 
write the six remedies that he would take on board ship 
for a voyage ruund the world, if his life were to de- 
pend on the number who should return alive. The 
first entry was “opium’’—unanimously indorsed. At 
the second entry the vote was a tie between ‘‘ mer- 
cury” and “quinine”; and now that bichlorid of 
mercury has been found to be the most efficient 
of microbe-killers, probably that would have sec- 
ond place unanimously, and the third would be 
unh2sitatingly given to the various extracts of the bark of 
the several varieties of the Cinchona, of which the most 
familiar is quinine,a name derived from that used by the 
Peruvian Indians, who call the trees kina. The generic 
name was given in memory of the Countess of Cinchon, 
who was the wife of the Spanish Viceroy. She had been 
cured of a fever by it in 1638. The Jesuits—missionaries 
in Peru—were said to see its merits, and carried the won- 
derful bark to Rome, distributing it where needed ; thus it 
gained the name of Jesuits’ bark, and coming from a non- 
professionai source, was coldly received by the generality 
of “regular’’ physicians, tho here and there an empiric 
used it with great benefit to his patients; and its name ex- 
cited so much prejudice in Protestant minds, that many of 
them refused to avail themselves of it But Sir Robert 
Talbor gained fame and fortune in France by using it for 
intermittents, and in 1679, Louis XIV purchased the secret 
of him, and made it a free gift to his people. Soon after 
Morton and Sydenham—the most eminent physicians of 
the day in England—used it with success. When it became 
an important item of Peruvian export, the country tried 
to conceal the fact that the tree was also growing in New 
Grenada. The old-fashioned method of administration 
was by macerating the “quills”? of bark in wine, and the 
great tonic in the early part of this century was “ bark 
and wine,’ and as in these later days it has been demon- 
strated to be directly fatal to the bacillus malaria, we 
can easily understand what a boon it was tothe “ settlers” 
in the undrained and “‘ fever-and-ague”’ regions of this 
country, when new. At last, by the advance of chemical 
skill the secret of extracting its alkaloids was found, and 
of these no less than thirteen are known and. used, and 
some of them produce a valuable medicine, ata less cost 
than quinine itself. 

So great was the demand for it, and so wasteful the 
method of gathering it, that it was easy to see that the 
original sources of supply would be exhausted, and 
attempts were made to transplant the trees to regions 
where similar climatic and topographical conditions gave 

promise of success. Some of these early attempts failed ; 
but in 1854 the Dutch Government undertook to raise the 
trees in the island of Java, and now they have most pros- 
perous plantations; but the most extensive and successful 
of what may be called intelligently conducted plantations, 
are to be found on the slopes of the Himalayas and in Brit- 
ish Burma. In South America the bark is obtained by first 
stripping the trunk, then felling the tree ; but under Eng- 
lish botanists in India a way is found of partially stripping 
the trunk and then surrounding it with moss, causing 
fresh bark to be produced. The botanists have even found 
a way of making the bark fuller of the desirable alkaloids. 
We rejoice that such a precious boon to malaria-afflicted 
mankind has been brought under the sway of intelligent 
men ; but we do not forget that it came from South Amer- 
ica. It was the want of quinine that has sent mourning 
into many French homes; and the letters giving the story of 
malarial swamps and fever-stricken soldiersin Madagascar 
is most gruesome reading, and it is said that the Spanish 
general in Cuba cries out for hundreds of pounds of qui- 
nine, rather than more shot and shell. In one sense Ger- 
many may be said to be the modern medicine purveyor of 
the world. It was her chemists and doctors in the last 
century who demonstrated the value of the minerals mer- 
cury, arsenic, antimony, and sulphur ; and now they have 
planned a systematic attack on the vegetable kingdom. 
The Berlin Pharmaceutical Society has established a cen- 
tral office for extending the world’s knowledge of poison- 
ous and healing plants, and they expect to receive reports 
from all parts of the world, on “the botanic, chemic, and 
pharmacological discoveries in plants, of a healing or poi- 
sonous nature.” 
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E1@ut million dollars is the sum it is expected to 
spend for the new system of sewers in New Orleans. 
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Science. 


MUCH interest has been manifested latterly in the study 
of the Triassic, or New Red Sandstone, of the Atlantic 
slope. The geologists of a half century since preferred 
these general expressions to such a local term as that of 
the Connecticut sandstone, but used the latter word when 
convenient. Thus it is found in the writings of President 
Hitchcock, Dr. J. C. Warren, and other members of the 
Boston Society of Natural History, before 1856. Noting 
the general disposition of geologists to overlook the geo- 
graphical names, W. C. Redfield proposed the name of New- 
ark for the terrane late in 1856. No other geologist accepted 
this terminology, and several authors meanwhile had oc- 
casion to use the word Connecticut, until 1892, when Prof. 
I. C. Russell endeavored to revive the appellation of New- 
ark for the group. Mr. B.S. Lyman has carefully stud- 
ied this “‘ New Red,” as he calls it, in Pennsylvania, as an 
assistant upon the State Survey. He made observations 
of position and nature of material in two thousand locali- 
ties, and discovered an unexpected series of basins. First 
there isan enormous fault, with a displacement of from four 
to fourteen thousand feet, and it issucceeded by an anti- 
clinal. Secondly, there is a deep basin near Pottstown, 
running northwesterly, which is at right angles to the 
normal course of the terrane. Thirdly, there are three 
other similar basins in the neighborhood. Thus the area 
seems to be broken up into enormous segments irregularly 
disposed ; and the time honored generalization that the 
dips are uniformly northwesterly over the whole of the 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania area is disproved. After 
correlating the details, Mr. Lyman establishes a vertical 
column of about 27,000 feet of strata in Montgomery 
County, named as follows in an ascending order: The 
Norristown shales, 6,100 feet; Gwynedd shales, 3,500 feet ; 
Lansdale shales, 4,700 feet ; Perkasie shales, 2,000 feet, and 
the Pottstown shales, 10,700 feet thick. Mr. Lyman thinks 
the red rocks about Newark, N. J., belong to the Permian, 
because of the presence of a Lepidodendron. The foot- 
marks of Milford, N. J., belong to the Perkasie series ; 
others have been identified in the Lansdale veins, near 
Whitehall, N, J., and in York Co., Penn. Those of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut are referred to the 
Gwynedd series. Mr. J. A. Mitchell publishes in the Octo- 
ber Johns Hopkins University Circular a notice of the dis- 
covery of footprints in the Trias of Frederick Co., ‘Md. 
It is near the town of Emmitsburg. The tracks are tri- 
fid, from two and a half to three and a half inches in 
length, and resemble the Anomcepus, of Hitchcock. A sim- 
ilar discovery is announced from the quarries at Avon- 
dale, near Newark, N. J., by Mr. J. B. Woodworth, in the 
December number of the American Journal of Science. 
He regards the impressions as having been made by the 
Anomepus major, as he finds the characteristic markings 
left by the hind foot, heel and body of the animal. 





....When it was first announced in 1891, by Mr. Chan- 
dler that the newly detected variation of latitude was reg- 
ular with a period of 428 days, Professor Newcomb at once 
pointed out that there ought to be a small tide of corre- 
sponding period in the oceans, if the latitude-variation is 
really due to a shifting of the earth’s axis within the globe. 
The Superintendent of the Coast Survey at once put the 
matter into Assistant Christie’s hands for investigation, 
and a preliminary investigation of thirty-five years obser- 
vations recorded on the ‘‘ mareograph,” or automatic tide- 
register, at San Francisco, showed the actual existence of 
such a tide with a range of about an inch and a half, and 
a period of 437 days; but the period was evidently uncer- 
tain by a week or ten days. Some months later he found 
from the discussion of eighteen years similar records at 
Portland, Me., a tide of about an inch range with a period 
of 425 days. Within the last year Bakhuyzen, of Ley- 
den, has investigated the twenty-eight years’ tide records 
at the mouth of the Helder, near Amsterdam, apparently 
without any knowledge of Dr. Christie’s earlier results. 
He also finds a tide distinct tho smaller (as might be ex- 
pected in those waters) with a range of only about two- 
thirds of an inch and a period of 431 days. Taken alto- 
gether the results agree surprisingly with what theory 
would indicate, not only in range and period, but in the 
time when the water is highest and lowest. They amount 
to an absolute confirmation of the discovery that the axis 
of the whirling earth really ‘“‘wobbles”” slightly in its 
rotation, causing the oceans to sway gently back and 
forth in perfect time with the polar shifting. 


School and College. 


THE great lawsuit over Mr. Fayerweather’s will has 
passed its penultimate stage, and the Supreme Court of 
New York State has again supported the contention of 
Amherst, Dartmouth, Hamilton. Rochester and Williams 
Colleges, which contested the validity of the deed of trust. 
These colleges claim that the residue of the estate should 
be distributed to the twenty colleges as if the codicil of the 
deed of trust had never existed, and this opinion is upheld 
by the General Term of the Supreme Court. Under the 
ninth clause of his will Mr. Fayerweather left $2,150,000 to 
twenty different colleges, and in the tenth clause he left 
the residue of his estate, amounting to about $3,000,000, to 
the same colleges mentioned, share and share alike. A 
codicil, however, changed this residuary bequest, leaving 
the residue absolutely to the trustees. The contest claimed 
that this absolute bequest was illegal, and thereupon the 
trustees made a so-called deed of gift, distributing the 
residue on a very different basis, making a very different 
list from that of Mr. Fayerweather. The trustees excluded 
the colleges mentioned above from their list, and gave 
large amounts to hospitals and other colleges and institu- 
tions. Thus Cooper Union and the Woman’s Hospital had 
$200,000 each, Barnard College, Harvard, Princeton, North- 
western and Rutgers $100,000 each, and Wells Female Col- 
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lege $150,000. This decision will be appealed to the final 
Court of Appeals. If the decision of the Supreme Court 
shall stand, the specified bequests under clause nine of the 
will and the share of the residue will be as follows: 


Specified Share of 

College. Bequest Residue. 
PN, cscsashubie han sespivcsseabes case $10,000 $150,000 
Ee eee ere 100,000 150,000 
PMID Sse ccc secsscctcesesensccs-cvesce 100,000 150,000 
Ambherst.......... Vecerecesesscesessceces 100,000 150,000 
NN 5 sccbwsswsswosssececcrccaeeees 100,000 150,000 
Ds iiccnletkarowscnonsisvanveudienacts 300,000 150,000 
SA cs cdedvneapsiediossnnsaessevenie 200,000 150,000 
Union Theological Seminary........... 50,000 150,000 
ED <uuicbs<ubsisesssehcugesecsseoe 100,000 150,000 
I cha uuduancetvavdanccsesobdanos 100,000 150,000 
SRE ScanGeseunksesapbackesceondeespace 200,000 150,000 
INNS cv ibietvicosgasdeensasevess.aese 50,000 150,000 
ER ockoicscccpcatcessaneseaessens+sc 100,000 150,000 
University of Virginia.................. 100,000 150,000 
PE isctdecdcuoceesccsnuecesasuesas 100,000 150,000 
i cnGabcekbaesedsn Gains basin 100,000 150,000 
 cuacisbeeckeesbabopssranaveense 100,000 150,000 
NE cho tuensansabecnsaseencskecous 50,000 150,000 
ERS Se eee ern 50,000 150,000 
WU cnGssebuvsbposesesscseecsseearoe’ 50,000 150,000 
NN bp csbusnsuubenbuespnscedeeoenen $2,150,000 $3,000,000 


.---It is a piece of good news that Russia is making an 


‘effort to establish a popular school system in Siberia. As 


late as 1884 there were only five congregational schools in 
the whole length and breadth of theland. Now they num- 
ber 654, with an attendance of 12,978 boysand girls. So-call- 
ed Reading and Writing Schools were reported in 1884, only 
to the number of 453, with 5,417 pupils; in 1891 there were 
504 of these schools, with 6,027 pupils, and in 1894 more 
than 800 schools. The rule of increase has thus been 239 
per cent. in the past decade. The entire country of Sibe 
ria has 2,522 schools (330 in cities), with 73,306 pupils. As 
Siberia has approximately 6,271,353 inhabitants, there is 
only one school for every 2,486 souls, 


.-.-Edson L. Whitney, Pk.D., has become acting Presi- 
dent of Benzonia College, Benzonia, Mich., the Rev. M. A. 
Breed having resigned to accept a pastorate in Massachu- 
setts. Benzonia is a Congregational college and has 130 
students this year against 85 last year. The facalty num- 
bers thirteen professors, and instruction is given in art, 
music, business and normal studies as well as in the regu- 
lar preparatory and college branches. The acting president 
is a graduate of Harvard College and teaches political 
science. 


....Dr. W. A. P. Martin, President of the Imperial Tung 
wen College, in Peking, China, has, we understand, resigned 
the charge of that institution after a quarter century of 
active service. Dr. Martin returned to this country a year 
ago on leave of absence. He now goes on the retired list 
with the title of President Emeritus and the mandarin 
rank of tajen (great man), conferred by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. 


....President Dwight, of Yale, Professor Thayer, of Har- 
vard, and Professor Riddle, of the Western Theological 
Seminary, are the only survivors of the American Company 
of New Testament Revisers. There were fifteen members 
altogether. Thirteen began the work twenty-three years 
ago, but two more were added to fill the vacancies occa- 
sioned by death. 








Personals. 


ANOTHER Alpine tragedy, in which is associated a name 
of high distinction among Alpine climbers and writers on 
the topic of expert mountaineering, has just occurred on 
the terrible slopes of the Nanga Parbat, a peak of the Him- 
alaya Mountains. Mr. A. F. Mummery, the accomplished 
author of ‘‘ My Climbs in the Alps and Caucasus,” by all 
odds the most delightful and spirited book of the kind 
which has appeared since Mr. Whymper’s “Scrambles 
Among the Alps,” has perished there, being overtaken by 
an avalanche in an inaccessible pass, with the two native 
guides who are so often referred to in his volume. Mrs. 
Mummery, Mr. Geoffrey Hastings (the ‘‘ Hastings” of the 
book), and Dr. Norman Collie, all well-known members of 
the Alpine Club, were engaged with Mr. Mummery in the 
attempt on the peak, but none of them were with him at 
the time of the calamity. The exact location of the bodies 
is not known, and they have not been recovered, owing to 
a vast snowfall around the Nanga Parbat. Mrs. Mummery 
has very generously provided for the relatives of the two 
guides, and is now in England. Mr. Mummery was alto- 
gether a remarkable man; he was not only among the 
really great Alpinists of the time, perhaps the greatest 
since Mr. Whymper’s period, but a learned political econo- 
mist and sociologist, an altogether unusual linguist, and, 
withal, a modest and accomplished gentleman. His death 
will be mourned far beyond the circles of the different 
mountaineering clubs to which he belonged. 


....At Mount Vernon, N. Y., there has just died Mrs. 
Henrietta Turner. She was the last survivor of the 
“flower girls” who met Lafayette at Woodbridge, N. J., 


on his last visit to this country, in 1824. Mrs. Turner was 
then Henrietta Pryor, a child jess than eight years old, 
and the youngest of the sixteen girls who, attired in cos- 
tumes of flowers, formed the words, ‘‘ Welcome, Lafay- 
ette.’”? She represented the last E in Lafayette’s name, 
and was clad in marigolds. 


.... Word has just been received from London that the 
wife of Dr. Nansen, the Arctic explorer, has received at 
Christiania, where she is at present, a message from her 
husband saying that the e: ition, of which he is at the 
head, is doing well. It is both interesting and remarkable 
that this news was brought by a carrier’ pigeon. 


....Mr. Ruskin very rarely sees visitors now. At 11 A.M. 
and 3 P.M. he regular M takes a walk with his attendant. 
But even then it is said that he is so averse to the eye of 
a stranger, that he will turn into the first field, or get over 
a hedge, if possible, when the gate is too distant, rath er 
than be stared at. 
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BY E. IRENXUS STEVENSON, 


THE orchestral concert of last week was the Boston Sym- 
phony's second one of the season. It was also the one 
thousand, three hundred and thirty-seventh concert since 
the orchestra was organized, fourteen yearsago. The pro- 
gram made an acrobatic leap from the old to the new in 
contrasting Haydn’s cheerful and lucid G Major Sym- 
phony (P. E. No. 8) with Tschaikofsky’s “Francesca da 
Rimini” fantasia, and two orchestral extracts from Rich- 
ard Strauss’s opera “*Guatram.” The “ Scotch Fantasia ” 
of Max Bruch was also given, with that fluent and elegant 
violinist, Mr. Timothée Adamofski as soloist. The per 
formance of the orchestra was of finer finish than has been 
the case with its recent work here; and Mr. Paur and that 
surpassing band, with whose presidency he has been hon- 
ored, received much applause from a small but contented 
audience. Iu furtherreference to the extraordinary indus - 
try and success of the Orchestra, it may be said that out of 
the full series of concerts above enumerated, 719 have been 
given in Boston, and 615 have been divided among other 
American cities. Cambridge has heard 97; Philadelphia, 
49; Providence, 47; New York and Washington, 44 each ; 
Brooklyn, 42; Baltimore, 35; Worcester, 23; Portland, 22; 
New Haven, 21; Chicago, 16; Buffalo, 15; Pittsburg, 13; 
and a long group of important towns from ten to two 
apiece. Between six thousand and seven thousand num- 
bers have furnished the programs, and more than a thou- 
sand soloists have been heard. Itis to be remembered that 
the Orchestra still rests on the basis of a private subsidy 
from one art-loving Boston gentleman, who does for the 
public of his city and country what no Esterhazy or Har- 
court would do. 

At the Opera House came “ Aida”’; ‘ The Pagliacci” and 
‘The Navarraise” (being the second performance of Mas- 
senet’s boisterous opusculum); ‘Tristan and Isolde’: 
“Carmen,” ‘ Faust” and ‘‘Lohengrin.”’ They elicited 
casts of various brilliancy, but in no instance other than 
amply satisfactory. The holidays doubtless had something 
to do with the moderateness of the attendance. There also 
occurred a performance of *‘ The Messiah,” with Mmes. 
Saville and Brema and Messrs. Wallnoefer and Galloway 
as principals, anda select chorus from the Euterpe Society 
of Brcoklyn. Mr. Seidl directed. Of the seven opera rep- 
resentations, the stars were brightest and thickest in 
** Aida,” a superb exposition of Verdi’s work. Mme. Nor- 
dica was Aida; Mme. Brema, Amneris; Mr. Jean de 
Reszké, Radames; Mr. Maurel, Amonasro; Mr. Eduard 
de Reszké, Ramfis; Mr. Arimondi, The King. Verdi’s 
opera was sung and acted with overwhelming brio. The 
house fermented with approval, and it called all the princi- 
pals over and over again before the curtain, not overlook- 
ing Mr. Bevignani. The only representation that I recall 
as equally remarkable was that famous one last April, 
when Mr. Tamagno and Mme. Mantelli (for her 
even Miss Brema is hardly a satisfactory substi- 
tute) were in the cast. And what an opera it is! 
how overflowing with musical ideas, musical vital- 
ity! How firm in popular favor is its score after nearly a 
quarter-century of currency! In one act of ‘ Aida” there 
is more genuine, satisfactory, direct music and emotion 
than in a hundred-hundred of the finicky, hors d’cevreish 
French scores,or these dull and lumbering German ones 
of our time. The ‘“ Tristan” performance of the week, 
on Thursday afternoon, was a surprise and an interesting 
one. It amounted alsotoan amusing indication of how 
New York’s taste is nowadays caught, as of old, by the 
star system ; and hinted that our opera-goers have neither 
confidence nor concern in much else. Ata late hour, the 
cast of Wagner’s music-drama had to be changed. Instead 
of Mme Nordica, Miss Brema and Mr. Jean de Reszké, the 
music-drama pressed into unexpected service Mme. 
Januchofsky, Miss Olitzka and Mr. Walnoefer. These are 
all singers identified successfully with high-grade inter- 
pretations of Wagner, and even of this particular work. 
As to Mme. Januchofsky (it being her rentrée) she 
is a notably fine, impassioned, vigorous [Isolde on 
‘the approved German lines of the rédle’s vocal 
and dramatic unfolding of the part. She is in the fullest 
possession of her fresh, large voice, and as an actress her 
Isolde is approximately as successful as her superb Fidelio 
—in which she appears to-morrow evening. Miss Olitzka 
is a good Brangaene. Mr. Walnoefer is a dignified, virile, 
more than competent Tristan. As to Mr. Seidl he was not 


set aside from leading by any—indisposition. The per- 
formance was onewith which afew years ago there would 
have been no guarrel. But on this occasion, the public 
came to hear, not Wagner well performed, but to hear a 
phenominal foreign cast in Wagner. With due consider- 
ation of the fact that the higher prices were in accord with 
the original distribution of the réles, there fell into line at 
the box office an army asking for a refunding of the money 
paid for tickets, which was a great deal larger than it ought 
to have been. And those who wentaway in dudgeon from 
the Opera House turned their backson a representation 
well worth their purses, in some elements admirable, and 
as thoroughly German as the language in which it was 
sung—and which should have been foreseen assuch. Too 
much cakes and ale, good people! You are losing your ap- 
— and your bearings together! And—once again—what 
as become of ‘‘NewYork’s intelligent and Wagner-devour- 
ing German public’”’? It is to be feared that, in the idiom 
of Mr. Max Alvary, “it does no more exist.”” Didit? This 
week poomente ** Fidelio,” with Mme. Januschofsky in the 
title 16le, besides six other representations. Next Monda 
Boito’s fine score, ** Mefistofele,”’ will be brought forward, 
for the first time here in some twelve years. It was last 
ven in Mr. Abbey’s ill-fated opening season of 1883, in the 
etropolitan that was before the fire -brought to pass the 
present edifice. 

The Christmas music is provided this week throughout 
the city’s churches as liberally—and miscellaneously—as is 
the custom of the day. The organ lofts are full of instru- 
mentalists and augmented choirs, and the services are en- 
riched with melody ad libitum. Undoubtedly if the ser- 
mons could be delivered in an aria parlante, with full 


orchestral accompaniment, the useful union of an art with 

religion would be even more clear and satisfactorily ac- 

cented the ideas of some excellent people. But then 
far as that—fortunately. 


we have not yet ‘“‘ advanced” as as 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
Urws of the Werk. 


DOMESTIC. 
THE VENEZUELAN DISCUSSION. 


THE absorbing topic of the week has been the Venezuelan 
discussion. On December 17th President Cleveland sent to 
Congress the official correspondence between the Secretary 
of State and the English Government in regard to the 
boundary dispute between Venezuela and England,and also 
a message containing certain recommendations. The first 
letter from Mr. Olney to Mr. Bayard was dated July 20th,and 
set forth the position of the United States in regard to the 
question. It opened with a general historical sketch of the 
growth of England’s claim and the protest of Venezuela; 
stated that this country could not be indifferent and had 
not been at any time; reviewed the negotiations by Gen- 
eral Blanco, the Venezuelan Minister to England in 1884, 
also Secretary Blaine’s letters to Lord Salisbury ; pointed 
out the great disparity in the strength of the claimants: 
the existence of the controversy for over half a century, 
and the steady refusal of Great Britain to grant any arbi- 
tration, and the interposition by the United States of its 
good offices in accordance with the request of Venezuela, 
making it clear to Great Britain and the world that the 
controversy was one involving its honor and interests, and 
its continuance could not beregarded with indifference. 
Then followed a discuss‘on as to the Monroe Doctrine and 
its relation to this particular case, which entirely justified 
this Government in putting forth its earnest request for a 
final decision by arbitration. It nowhere admitted, nor, 
indeed, assumed, that Great Britain is in fact usurping 
dominion over Venezuelan territory; and stated that the 
United States can take sides with neither party until the 
truth in the case is made clear. 

To this Lord Salisbury replies in two letters, both dated 
November 26th. The first expresses his difference from 
the stan’ point of Mr. Olney’s letter in regard to what is 
included in the Monroe Doctrine. He goes somewhat 
fully into the statement of the circumstances attending 
the first promulgation of that document, while admitting 
certain advantages in arbitration dwells upon the disad- 
vantages, and claims that the United States is not entitled 
to affirm as a universal proposition with reference to a 
pumber of independent States, for whose conduct it as- 
sumes no responsibility, a.community of interests simply 
because they are situated in the Western Hemisphere, He 
distinctly denies that the interests of the United States are 
necessarily concerned in this dispute, and still more that 
the United States are entitled to claim that the process of 
arbitration shall be applied to any demand for the surren- 
der of territory which one of these States may make against 
another. Tne second letter of the same date is entirely 
historicil, traversing the whole ground of the discussion, 
and setting forth the Eoglish claim as based upon the 
cession of Guiana by Holland. 

The President’s Message accompanying this correspond- 
ence briefly refers to the position taken in the two letters, 
and claims that the Monroe Doctrine is in no sense obso- 
lete but applies to every stage of national life, and that it 
affects increase of territory by extension of boundary just 
as truly as extension by conquest. The message then ex- 
presses deep disappointment that an appeal addressed to 
the sense of justice and magnanimity of one of the great 
powers of the world, touching its relations to one compar- 
atively weak and small, should have produced no better 
results. I'be course to be pursued by this Government, it 
considers, does not appear to admit of serious doubt. In 
view of the unchanged attitude both of Venezuela and 
Great Britain, the dispute has reached a stage making it 
incumbent upon the United States to determine with suffi- 
cient certainty what is the true divisional line between the 
Republic and British Guiana. For this purpose he suggests 
a commission to make the investigation, and report with 
the least possible delay, and closes as follows : 

** When such report is made and accepted it will, in my opin- 
ion, be the duty of the United States to resist by every means in 
its power as a wilful aggression upon its rigats and interests the 
appropriation by Great Britain of any lands or the exercise of 
governmental jurisdiction over any territory which, after inves- 
tigation, we have determined of right belongs to Venezuela. In 
making these recommendations I am fully alive to the responsi- 
bility incurred, and keenly realize all the conseqaences that may 
follow. I am, nevertheless, firm in my conviction that while it 
is a grievous thing to contemplate the two great English-speak- 
ing people of the world as being otherwise than friendly compet- 
itors in the onward march of civilization, and strenuous and 
worthy rivals in all the arts of peace, there is no calamity which 
a great nation can invite which equals that which follows a 
supine submission to wrong and injustice and the consequent 
loss of national self-respect and honor, beneath which are 
shielded and defended a people’s safety and greatness.” 





The reception of this message together with the publi- 
cation of the correspondence cid not merely attract wide- 
spread attention but aroused the deepest feeling. On the 
one hand there was the heartiest indorsement of the Presi- 
dent, and on theother hand his hearty condemnation for 
intimating the possibility of war. Congress took up the 
matter and immediately in the House of Representatives 
on December 18th and in the Senate on December 20th a 
bill was passed unanimously authorizing the President to 
appoint such a commission and appropriating $100,000 for 
its expenses. In the Senate alone was there any special 
discussion. There was no withdrawing or criticism of the 
President’s position, but it was felt that it was wiser to go 
slowly. Some amendments were offered, but these were 
all set aside and the bill as finally passed in the Senate co- 
incided with that which came from the House. The mem- 
bers of the commission have not as yet been appointed and 
there are no indications as to who they will be. The most 
serious result of the war talk was felt in the financial 
world, For two days there was a panic in Wall Street, 
and in London there was a great decline in American 
securities of all sorts, 
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On Friday the President sent a short, special message to 
Congress concerning the financial situation. He called 
attention to the steady decline in the gold reserve, and 
urged upon Congress the duty of providing before their 
holiday vacation some measure of relief, so that the Gov- 
ernment can fulfilits obligation on the gold resumption 
basis. He did not outline any plan for immediate relief, 
but added that our finances would not be in a settled con- 
dition until some scheme of general currency reform was 
enacted. He stated that he would do what he could to 
keep a sufficient gold reserve for redemption purposes. 
Congress resolved to remain in session, and the House 
Committee will consider plans for some measure of relief. 
It is believed that a proposition for three per cent. gold 
bonds will be adopted. 


....There is a serious strike in Philadelphia of the motor- 
men and conductors on all the lines, The roads are all 
tied up, and there iave been a number of cars wrecked by 
riotous mobs. There has been a general feeling that the 
result must be the municipal ownership of the roads. 


...-The Court of Appeals in this city has set aside the 
conviction of Erastus Wiman on the charge of forgery pre- 
sented by R.G. Dun & Co., and the case, it is said, will 
probably be dropped. 


FOREIGN. 

....The situation in Turkey remains essentially un- 
changed. Attention is especially directed to the attack on 
the Armenians at Zeitfin. The latest reports state that 
that has been severe fighting, that the Turkish soldiers 
number 10,000 with considerable artillery, while the Arme- 
nians number 15,000 and no artillery. There were heavy 
losses on both sides. In Constantinople the Arménian 
Patriarch has taken a very firm stand, refusing to make 
any effort to quiet his people inasmuch as he says that they 
are already quiet; the entire responsibility for the massa- 
cres rests with the Turkish Government. This position by 
the Patriarch has occasioned the feeling that he must be 
under special advice from the Powers. It is stated that 
Minister Terrell has gone to Smyrna to take counsel with 
Commodore Selfridge to assure the protection of American 
citizens. The cozrespondence in regard to Turkey has been 
presented by the State Department to Congress and shows 
the energetic action taken by Minister Terrell; that no 
American citizen has suffered physical injury, tho there 
has been heavy loss of property for which demand is made 
for immediate restoration on the part of the Government. 
It is also stated that the Administration has decided on 
amore vigorous policy in its treatment of the Sultan. 


.... The general effect of the President’s Messagein Eng- 
land was to create great surprise. The English press 
seemed to be utterly unable to understand how he could 
take such action, still more how Congress could indorse it, 
On the Continent there was widespread approval of the 
English position, especially in France, which aroused not 
alittle surprise among many. There was, however, at no 
time any such high feeling apparent as was witnessed in 
this country, and there was a general consensus of opinion 
that there could not possibly be any war between the two 
countries. 

...-The Italian Chamber of Deputies have approved the 
credits asked for the purpose of carrying on the cam- 
paign in Absssinia. 


.... There are reports from Havana of a heavy defeat of 
the insurgents, but nothing definite. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


TnE two great nations of the world which are foremost in 
all the arts of peace and culture, and which are of all most close- 
ly related to each other by ties of blood and mutual interests and 
common aim, have not fallenso low that there is no way of set- 
tling their disagreements Lut by a reversion to savagery and bar- 
barism.—New York Tribune. 





.... We ought not togo to war until we know exactly where we 
are. We ought not to write belligerent messages unless we know 
we are in the right. But, if we do go to war, and I donot think 
thereis much danger of it, make no mistake about it, we will 
triumph. No nation, and no alliance of nations, can ever con- 
quer the United States.”—CHAuNcEY F. DEPEw. 


.... There is no reason at present to suppose that war is to be 
precipitated. The American people will not shun it, however, if 
it becomes inevitable. All Senators concur with the President. 
There may be something in the message which I would have pre- 
ferred to have otherwise, but so far as it is a statement of the po- 
sition and determination of the American people on the great 
subject, there is no difference of opinion, There seems to be an 
opinion on the other side of the water that this assertion of 
American rights and of the American determination to sustain 
these rights isa campaign idea, and that it was put forth at 
this time for political effect. England must be disabused of any 
such opinion or belief as that. The American people were never 
more in earnest, from the breaking cut of the Revolution to this 
day, than in the determination to assert and maintain what they 
deem to be essential to the safety of the Republic. We must be 
careful, then, to do nothing here that would give plausibility to 
the already prevalent idea in England that the United States are 
not united and in earnest about this matter.—Senator O. H. 
Patt, in United States Senate. 


....Each of them [England and the United States] should know 
that if it enter into a quarrel with the other it is to bea contest 
with that people on the face of the earth which is most like to 
itself. The quarrel will be maintained on both sides until 
Anglo-Saxon, until English, until American endurance is ex- 
hausted. For that reason, if for no other, sucha conflict should 
never begin. This whole thing is very simple. We cannot per- 
mit any weak power on this continent to be despoiled of its ter- 
ritory, or to be crowded out of its rights, by any strong power 
anywhere. England would not permit us to do that to Belgium 


orto Denmark. *Onthe other hand, we have no title to interfere 
with the established buundaries of English territory, whether 
we like them or do not likethem. All between those two limits 
is subject for discussion and for arbitration. . The settle- 
ment of pending differences upon these principles will be com- 
pelled by the business men and the religious sentiment of these 
two nations, influences always irresistible when they are united 
and when they are brought to bear upon large matters of na- 
tional and international import.—Senator GeorGs F. Hoar. 
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NO WAR. 
War? No! a thousand times, no! God forbid! It 


is a thought too monstrous to be seriously entertained. 

War means slaughter, frightful slaughter. It means 
the killing of men in untold numbers. It means the 
making of widows and orphans by the thousand and the 
breaking up of families. 1t means destruction of prop- 
erty, great injury to commerce, and the wasting of mil- 
lions of treasure. It is not a gay naval parade, nor a 
grand military review, but a deliberate, vindictive and 
remorseless duel to the death. The greater the combat- 
ants the more fierce and terrible the war. 

War with England? Impossible. She is our mother 
country. We are of one blood, one race, one language 
and one civilization. Our frequent expressions of jealous 
impatience with her only prove the sincere attachment 
that exists at bottom. War with England? Far be it 
from us, 

War with the United States, her own kin, with whom 
the bonds of peace have so long remained unbroken ? 
England cannot tolerate the thought. It ought to be 
impossible. 

We are too far advanced in Christian civilization to 
think of war as the solution of our difficulty. We have 
a difficulty ; but God has given us reason, and have we 
cultivated reason during all the centuries since we left 
the shades of barbarism to dethrone it now for an appeal 
to the sword? Those who welcome war, talk like fools ; 
those who grow hilarious over the prospect of it are 
merry with insanity. 

War is the very last thing any nation ought to think of, 
it is the dernier ressort. When diplomacy utterly fails ; 


when reason andcommon sense become useless; when 
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peace is no longer porsible and it is either war or dis- 
honor—then only is fighting justifiable. 

We have peace with England; we expect to main- 
tain it. We are not beyond the province of diplomacy. 
England has given us no ultimatum, nor has she given 
Venezuela an ultimatum. It is not cowardly on our 
part to refuse to precipitate a conflict. 
ardice not to persist in peaceful negotiations. We do not 
propose abject surrender. We propose to stand by the 
Monroe Doctrine. 


It is moral cow- 


England gave her cordial assent to. 
it once; why not again ? 

Lord Salisbury, in his last note, intimates a possible 
way out of the present dilemma. He says that when 
Venezuela’s internal politics become more settled the 
British Government may be able to adopt a more con- 
ciliatory course toward her. Here is an opportunity for 
England to come out of the affair with honor, She has 
said she would not agree to our proposition for arbitra- 
tion; she has not said she will not try to arrange the 
Let us have faith 
that honorable peace will be secured, and let the hot- 
heads on both sides of the Atlantic who are conjuring up 
the specter of war, be treated as chattering magpies. 


a 


PEACE. 


WE say of a good man departed, that his end was 
peace. Such an end we wish each for his own life. 
Such an end we would covet for the year ; and we espe- 
cially deprecate the harsh rumor of war at the season 
consecrated, by the birth of the Prince of Peace, to peace 
on earth and good will to men. 

Or is it to good willing men, as the Revision gives 
it? For whom is peace in this holy season? Is it for 
the evil, or for the good? Is it for the peace-loving, or 
for the war-loving? Is it for robbers and murderers, or 
for them that love our Lord Jesus Christ? Is it for Tur- 
key, or is it for our own happy land? Does not the Holy 
Scripture give us the dread oracle, ‘‘ There is no peace, 
saith my God, unto the wicked,” and do not our hearts 
take up the solemn word and our consciences say, 
Amen? 

What, then, means the proclamation of peace from 
the angels to the shepherds? It was not the expression 
of anything yet attained, but of something yet very far 
in the future ; but yet longed for, prayed for, labored 
for, aud at last to be accomplished, when the Prince of 
Peace and the men of peace should rule the world. It 
did not come in our Lord’s time, for he came with the 
promise of peace; it must be reached through a long 
struggle, for he came first, he told his disciples, not to 
bring peace but asword. The peace was to be fought 
for, to be died for, through martyrdom and massacre, 
before the peace should come. It has not yet fully come 
after these nineteen centuries. We believe it has well- 
nigh come to us. Itseems impossible that any gust of 
passion or any act of injustice could drive us into war. 
We will believe not, But it is not peacein Turkey, 
There is no Christmas joy among the Christians of that 
unhappy land of martyrs. We have acquired our peace 
throvgh bitter struggle, but we have achieved it in the 
way the motto of Massachusetts describes it, with the 
sword ; for our fathers have been of the faith of those 
ancient worthies who counted not their lives dear unto 
them if they might thus secure peaceful quiet for their 
children under Christian institutions and with the rights 
of freemen, which Christianity demands. 

So the end of the old year merges in t1e beginning of 
the new year; the sweet bells of peace ring the chal- 
lenge to renew the warfare against all wrong. We stop 
to listen to the angels’ song, and we linger over the 
blessed assurance that one day it s!iall be peace on earth, 
and we sigh and say, ‘‘ Not yet, not yet ; but please God 
it shall be”; and then the peace of God settles a little 
deeper in our hearts, and gives us courage and faith to 
fight the good fight, to put principle before ease, to re- 
member that the Devil is here, and that there is no truce 
with him ; to put life last when there is God and Heaven 
before us and a suffering world around us, and the foes 
of God to be put under our feet. This is the work of the 
new year; and the Christian who is bidden to put on the 
whole armor, and armed with the sword of the Spirit 
to fight the good fight, can put a deeper sense in the 
old motto and say ‘‘ Ense petit placidam sub libertate 
quietem.” For each year renews the Lord’s battle, and 
brings twelve months nearer the victory before which 
there can be no respite to the soldiers of the Cross, no 
reign of peace to the world. 

There is no respite to the Lord’s soldiers, but in their 
hearts all through the war there is peace which passeth 
all understanding. It is grace, mercy and peace to each 
forgiven soul. They are in the kingdom which is right- 
eousness and peace and joy, even when fighting in the 
whole panoply of God. And when for them the fighting 
is over, their bit of victory accomplished, the victor's 
crown in sight, and only death, the last enemy to be 
conquered easily and without effort, conquered for them 
by their Savior, what peace that passeth understanding 
fills their souls! They look back on the old years of 


difficulty amicably with Venezuela. 
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struggle and forward to the new and timeless year of the 
Father’s eternal presence. 
“Tis fury, illand scandal 
Tis peaceless peace below ; 
Peace, endless, ageless, strifeless, 
The halls of Sion know !” 


> 
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THE VENEZUELA CASE. 


Our relations with Great Britain have reached, but 
not so suddenly as many suppose, an acute stage. That 
is, we have come toa point in our diplomatic correspond- 
ence corcernirg Venezuela, which brings us face to 
face ; and the next step on either side must be taken 
with great care to avoid unpleasant possibilities. Presi- 
dent Cleveland, in a special message, has brought the 
delicate and difficult situation to the attention of Con- 
gress and of the nation. The accompanying correspond- 
ence between Secretary Oluey and Lord Salisbury, proves 
that we have been gradually approaching the critical 
point of the controversy, tho the President’s sharp 
presentation of the question has given quick alarm. 

The cause of dispute is the question of the proper 
boundary line between Venezuela and British Guiana, 
This is by no means a new question, nor is our interest 
in it of recent origin. As a controversy between Eng- 
land and Venezuela it goes back more than half a cen- 
tury, and we had a part init when Secretary Evarts was 
in charge of our State Department under President 
Hayes. Itisaboundary dispute, but not an insignificant 
one. Itinvolves much more than the mere rectifica- 
tion of aline of division. It means the loss to Vene- 
zuela, if England’s claims are conceded, of a large por- 
tion of territory, which she believes is hers by right, 
with nearly half of her Atlantic coast line. Professor 
De Kalb gives elsewhere this week the outlines of the 
history of the dispute. We need here only call atten 
tion to certain points which must be kept in mind in 
trying to get at the merits of the case. 

1. Great Britain’s claims have not been historically 
consistent. She has proposed successively the Schom- 
burgk, the extended Schomburgk, the Granville, the 
Aberdeen, the first Rosebery, the Salisbury and the 
second Rosebery line. 

2, These lines show an almost uninterrupted advance 
of England’s claim, 

3. Venezuela has never admitted the justice of any of 
these proposed boundary lines. 

4, The Schomburgk line, the territory within which 
England claims absolutely, was an arbitrary line, dis- 
puted at the time by Venezuela and afterward abandon- 
ed by England, and the marks removed. 

5, A Spanish map of 1796 and an English map of 1820 
agree in making the Esse quibo River the boundary line, 
as claimed by Venezuela, except a small tract of terri- 
tory on the west bank of the river at its mouth. 

6. Lord Salisbury offers in justification of the increase 
of British aggression the fact of ‘‘the gradual spread 
over the country of British settlements which her Majes- 
ty’s Govern nent cannot, in justice to the inhabitants, 
offer to surrender to foreign rule,” and says the variant 
lines, all of which are within England’s just claims, are 
due to her spirit of concession and desire for a peaceful 
settlement with Venezuela. He also says that researches 
in the arcbives of Spain and Holland support the British 
claim, but does not say how. 

In the correspordence with Great Britain Secretary 
Olney has not expressed any opinion as to the merits cf 
the question. 1s his note of November 29th, 1895, Lord 
Salisbury admits this. His language is: 

‘* The Government of the United States do not say that 
Great Britain or that Venezuela is in the right in the 
matters at issue.” 


If the United States has formed any opinion, he says, 
‘+ as to the actual merits of the dispute,” it has not been 
expressed. Our claim, as pressed by Mr. Olney, was 
that the whole question in dispute should be submitted 
to arbitration. He urged this on the ground that we 
have a friendly interest in Venezuela, and that under 
the Monroe Doctrine we have the right to oppose Euro- 
pean interference with the rights of American States. 
Lord Salisbury declares in reply that while President 
Monroe’s declaration was applicable to the state of 
affairs which existed in the days of the Holy Alliance, 
is has not been recognized as international law, and can- 
not properly be stretched to cover the settlement of a 
boundary dispute. He declines to submit the matter 
to arbitration, except as to the territory beyond the 
Schomburgk line. 
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THE PRESIDENT TO CONGRESS. 


THE President, in his message to Congress, takes up 
Lord Salisbury’s contention that the Monroe Doctrine 
does not cover a mere boundary dispute, and in reply 
declares thet the Monroe Doctrine is ‘‘sound and strong 
because its enforcement is important to our peace and 
safety as a nation,” the ‘‘integrity of our free institu- 
tions,” and the ‘* tranquil maintenance of our distinctive 
form of Government.” He adds that it was ‘intended 
to apply to every stage of our national life, and cannot 
become obsolete while our Republic endures.” What 
the balance of power is to Europe in importance the 
Monroe Doctrine is to America. 

From this point the President proceeds to show how 
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the Monroe Doctrine applies to Venezuela. In his an- 
nual message he had said that the settled policy of this 
Government is to oppose ‘a forcible increase by any 
European power of its territorial possessions on this con - 
tinent.” He now argues that if any European Power 
forcibly extends its boundaries in one of our neighboring 
Republics, so as to take possession of its territory, that 
is the *‘ precise action which President Monroe declared 
to be ‘dangerous to our peace and safety.’” 

Lord Salisbury’s point that the Monroe Doctrine has 
never been adopted asa principle of international law 
by the common consent of nations, nor accepted by any 
other than the Government of the United States, the 
President answers by saying that the principle for 
which we contend ‘‘has peculiar if not exclusive rela- 
tion to the United States,” and that while it may not 
have been admitted formally to the code of international 
law, yet, ‘“‘in international counsels, every nation is 
entitled to the rights belonging to it”; therefore ‘if the 
enforcement of the Monroe Uoctrine is something we 
may justly claim, it has its place in the code of inter- 
national law as certainly and securely as if it were spe- 
cifically mentioned.” The President’s contention here is 
sure to b3 challenged by some of our statesmen and stu- 
dents of international law. 

The President has been unjustly charged with having 
prejudged the merits of the case in dispute. He did not 
do so in his annual message ; he does not do so in his 
special message. He simply says: “Jf a European 
power, by an extreme extension of its boundaries tak es 
posse:sion of the territory of one of our neighboring 
Republics,” etc. Itis put hypothetically ; and further 
on he reiterates what Secretary Olney had said and Lord 
Salisbury had admitted, that we have expressed no ‘: con- 
viction as to the final merits of the dispute.” That is a 
mattar for arbitration ; and as England has declined this 
proposition, the President recommends Congress to pro- 
vide for the appointment of a commission to investigate 
the boundary question with a view to ascertaining the 
facte. 

We wish the President had stopped at this point. We 
wish he had not added what is interpreted as a 
threat of war. It was not necessary to declare that what 
the report shall establish as the just claim of Venezuela 
we will defend against British aggression ‘‘ by every 
means in our power.” It was most unfortunate that the 
possibilities of war were brought iato view at this juac- 
ture. It has caused great excitement on both sides of 
the ocean, and made feeling very tense. Diplomacy 
seems out of the question for the present, We must 
wait until both nations are in a more equable mood. 
Congress has unanimously authorized the appointment 
of a commission, and the President will promptly select 
it. It willbe an able commission, It must have time for 
its work, The more deliberate its proceedings the better. 
We must get away from the present excitement in order 
to act intelligently. England is not likely to take rash 
action meantime, It has too much at stake. We must 
credit her with as strong a desire for a peaceful and 
honorable adjustment as we have ourselves, 

One other point needs to be emphasized : This is not a 
scheme for partisan advantage in the coming Presidential 
campuign, as some hasty American and many foreign 
critics have assumed. The President has given us no 
cause to think thus meanly of him. Nothing in his past 
otticial life warrants such a view of his action. The 
unanimous vote of both Houses of Congress would not 
have been given to his recommendation, if his purpose 
had been so narrow, selfish and contemptible ; nor would 
the popular response to his vigorous reassertion of the 
Monroe Doctrine have been so hearty. Prof. Goldwin 
Smith is one of the few Englishmen who understand how 
dear that doctrine is to the American heart. He acquits 
us of ambition to acquire territory, and Mr. Cleveland of 
a desire to secure his re-election. Those who abuse the 
President on this ground are not helping aright and 
peaceful solution. 


THE YEAR AT HOME. 








THIS has been a year of progress and recovery in our 
own country. ‘The very serious financial depression of 
last year has been measurably relieved, altho the detici- 
ency of national income, and the necessity of issuing 
bonds to maintain the gold reserve and to pay current 
expenses has still been a disturbing factor ; and a sudden, 
butit isto be hoped brief, financial scare has demoralized 
the markets as the year goes out. Nevertheless business 
has been fairly good, the crops have been abundant, and 
the price of cotton and other staples has risen so as to 
afford a larger income to our agricultural producers, 
There has been an increase of manufactures, especially 
in the South. There have been a few serious strikes, as 
that of the stevedores in New Orleans,a great tailors’ 
strike in New York, and twoserious strikes of surface 
railroad men in Brooklyn and Philadelphia, both accom- 
panied by considerable violence. The general prosperity 
of the country, and especially of the South, has been 
made evident in the success of the Atlanta Exposition. 

The year has witnessed a continuance of the great 
political overturn of last year, which gave the lower 
House of Congress to the Republicans by two-thirds 
majority, and which has this year made the Senate 
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practically Republican, The new tariff law passed by 
the old Democratic Congress had attached to it a tax on 
all incomes of over four thousand dollars ; but this tax 
was challenged before the United States Supreme Court, 
and,after being twice considered,was declared wholly un- 
constitutional, This left the revenues too small for the 
current expenses, and compelled the issue of bonds. The 
popular distrust of the Democratic Party was expressed 
in the autumn elections, in which the Northern States 
went Republican by phenomenal majorities, and even 
Maryland and Kentucky. The new House of Repre- 
sentatives was organized with Thomas B. Reed as 
Speaker. 

Perhaps even more popular interest has centered in 
the vigorous war for municipal and legislative reform. 
The exposures last year by the Lexow Committee of 
the misgovernment of New York by Tammany, caused 
the election of Mayor Strong on a union ticket. Believ- 
ing that it was the Police Department that was at the 
bottom of all this corruption he appointed a board of 
police commissioners pledged to the faithful execution 
of the laws, withTheodore Roosevelt as its President. 
These Commissioners have done what no one believed it 
possible to accomplish, and have vigorously executed the 
laws against the saloon keepers, and have shut their sa- 
loonson Sunday. The whole system of bribery and cor- 
ruption has been overthrown, and the city is better gov- 
erned than ever before in its modern history. At the 
same time the streets have for the first time been kept 
clean by Colonel Waring. There has been and still is 
great opposition among the worse elements and the 
politicians of all parties to this strict enforcement of law, 
and the bosses have combined against it with the result 
of the success of. Tammany at the late election. How- 
ever this willnot affect the tenure of power of the Police 
Conmunissioners. The success of recorm in New York has 
stimulated the exposure of abuses and the effort to re- 
form them in many other cities, but in none with the re- 
markable success that was achieved in New York, except 
possibly Ch’cago. Indeed, the success of the effort to 
enforce the laws restricting the saloons was so much 
greater than was desired, that the New York Republican 
Convention, while it passed Warner Miller's resolution 
maintaining the present excise laws, yet did not venture 
to express approval of the administration of Mayor 
Strong. The effort to break the control of Mr. Platt 
and of Senator Quay as dictaters of the Republican Party 
in New York and Pennsylvania ended in the success of 
these two bosses. 

Our purely domestic history calls for little further 
notice. In South Carolina a new Constitution has been 
proclaimed which will disfranchise those who cannot 
read and write, unless they can explain a section of the 
Constitution read to them to the satisfaction of the regis- 
tering officer. ‘This is intended to exclude Negroes. A 
decision by Judge Goff against the legality of the con- 
vention wasreversed. Utah has adopted a State Consti- 
tution, under an enabling act, but the President has not 
yet proclaimed it a State. There has been a considera- 
ble development of feeling in the South against lynch- 
ing, and measures have been recommended by Govern- 
ors or have been adopted in legislation to reduce the evil; 
but a number of lynchings of a peculiarly revolting char- 
acter have taken place. President Cleveland has made 
considerable extension of the Civil Service rules of ex- 
amination, especially in the consular service. A vacancy 
on the bench of the Supreme Court has been filled by the 
appointment of Judge Peckham to take the place of Jus- 
tice Jackson. Secretary of State Gresham having died 
he was succeeded by Mr, Olney. A commission to visit 
the Indian Territory and discover what can be done to 
correct the local misgovernment has been met by bitter 
opposition there, and the commission has recommended 
the entire destruction of the tribal and communal gov- 


‘ernment. Great papular interest was taken in the chal- 


lenge by Lord Dunraven for the American cup, but after 
his first defeats he refused to sail a third race and re- 
turned to England and there made charges of fraud 
which are now under consideration. 

There have been no serious complications with other 
nations until within the last week. Minister Thurston, 
of the Hawaiian Islands, gave offense to the President, 
and was dismissed, and his successor appointed. The seiz- 
ure of the vessel ‘‘Allianga” by the Spanish fleet guarding 
against filibustering expeditions to Cuba gave rise to 
difficulties which were happily settled. Correspondence 
over the arrest of an American citizen in Madagascar by 
the French on apparently political grounds has not yet 
been concluded. Our Government has been active in 
trying to protect its citizens endangered by the massacres 
in Turkey. ‘he present sudden and exciting difference 
with England over the Venezuelan matter is fully dis- 
cussed in other columns. 


& 
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...eMiss Frances E, Willard writes us : 


May I mention in your columns, which are in every sense so 
wide, that [ am sorry I did not state in my recent article on the 
growing influeace of women in ecclesiastical assembties, that 
the Free Baptist Church (numbering a hundred thousand mem- 
bers or thereabout) has for some years admitted women dele- 
gates to its General Conference and to all its conferences of less 
degree. This being true that denomination of intelligent and 
progressive people outranks all others except the Society of 
Friends in its justice toward those who were “ last at the cross, 
first at the sepulcher.” 
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THE YEAR AMONG THE NATIONS. 


THE chief political event of last year was the emer- 
gence of Japan as a great power, adapting Christian 
civilization to a pagan faith. The beginning of this year 
found China suing for peace on any terms Japan might 
dictate, and expecting the occupation of Peking. Wei- 
hai wai was captured in February. By the treaty agreed 
upon between Prince Li Hung Chang and Count Ito, each 
assisted by an American adviser, Japan was to retain 
possession of Port Arthur, acquire Formosa and receive 
an indemnity of two hundred million taels for the cost of 
the war, and the independence of Korea was assured 
under Japanese protection, while the interior of China 
was to be opened to international trade. These moderate 
concessions were later reduced by the concurrent action 
of Russia, France and Germany which successfully pro- 
tested against the continued occupation of Chinese ter- 
ritory by Japan, and the result has been the guaranty, 
by Russia, of the payment of Chinese indemnity and 
the withdrawal of Japanese troops from the Port Arthur 
peninsula. The evident purpose is to facilitate the 
Russian acquisition of Chinese and Korean territory. 
While Japan was holding Korea in tutelage, Japanese 
and Korean soldiers entered the palace and murdered 
the Queen-mother. The result is likely to be the with- 
drawal of Japan from Korea as well as Port Arthur ; 
but she will hold Formosa, altho a sharper resistance has 
there been offered to her army than in China, and full 
control is yet a matter of time, The murder by soshi 
of the Korean Queen, and the attempted murder of Prince 
Li have thrown discredit on Japan. InChina a Moham- 
medan rebellion in the north is yet unquelled, and the 
murders of missionaries in the south led to vigorous ac- 
tion and the punishment of the miscreants. 

During the year the center of political disturbance has 
moved from the farther to the nearer East. It was during 
the fall of last year that the Sassfin massacres occurred, 
butit was only at the close of the year that the facts became 
fully known, Thereupon the powers responsible for the 
protection of Turkey sent acommission of investigation, 
in which Turkey refused to allow cur Government to 
take part. Asaresult of this investigation, the powers 
required Turkey to consent to a considerable scheme of 
administrative reform, altho after no little resistance. 
But scarcely was this admitted when a series of massa- 
cres of Armenians took place over a large part of 
European Turkey, and the total number of the murdered 
is placed as high as 50,000, almost wholly men. Among 
the places specially visited are Trebizond, Erzrim, Sivas, 
Harpit, Baiburt, Van, Marash, Bitlis and Cesarea, while 
a dangerous émeute occurred even in Uonstantinople, In 
Harpit American property has been destroyed tothe 
value of $100,000 and to a smaller amount in Marash, 
None of the missionaries have been -killed, altho their 
lives have been in great danger, and the presence of 
American vessels at Mersin is believed to have prevented 
massacres there and in Adana and Tarsus. The Ameri- 
can Minister at Constantinople has been kept busy in 
the effort to protect American interests. The European 
Powers have failed to agree upon any plan of interven- 
tion, owing, it is believed, to Russia’s jealousy of English 
influence and her fear that she would fail to secure all 
the territory she desires in the case of a partition of 
Turkey. Much has been said onthe subject of partition, 
but nothing done. The massacres are among the most 
horrible in history, and it is believed that not lessthan a 
quarter of a million people will be in intense suffering 
during the winter, and many will die. Committees in 
England and America are collecting funds for their re- 
lief, There has been a considerable rebellion against the 
Turkish rule in Arabia and also in Crete, 

During the year France has devoted its attention to 
the conquest in Madagascar, altho the conduct of the 
expedition was sharply criticised and the work was 
carried on very slowly and with great loss of life; 
yet the expedition reached the capital of Madagas- 
car without any serious difficulty, the Queen having ig- 
norantly dismissed her English advisers and failed to 
make any resistance until the French army was within 
sight of the capital. A treaty has been made with the 
Queen leaving the Government nominally in the hands of 
the Hova dynasty, but really under such complete French 
control that already the government of Madagascar has 
been transferred to the colonial department, No con- 
clusion has been reached inthe appeal to France for the 
release of ex-Consul Waller, who had been condemned 
and imprisoned. By alate change of the French Minis- 
try the radicals have come into power, and they proclaim 
their determination to reopen the Panama scandals and 
punish those responsible for them. A late attempt to 
provoke the resignation of President Faure, by unearth- 
ing unsavory stories about his father-in-law, has failed. 

There has been nothing of special interest during the 
year in Germany beyond t'19 opening of the Kiel Canal 
and certain social scandals and charges of petty treason 
brought against editorsand others. There is a tendency 
toward more vigorous action against socialists, which is 
met by their bolder resistance and publication of secret 
documents which will discredit their enemies. Nothing 
of any special interest to the rest of the world has char- 
acterized the history of Austria, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Belgium, or any of the other continental powers, 
except Italy. The war carried on by Italy against 
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A»yssinia has resulted in a serious reverse to the Italian 
troops, which has only called out greater determination 
to develop the Italian colonial policy in Erythrea. 

In England the Government of Lord Rosebery has 
been overthrown and a new Parliament bas been elected 
with an overwhelming Conservative majority, which 
bas again made Lord Salisbury Premier. He has an- 
nounced no special policy, beyond a change in school 
laws, which will give more aid to Church schools. 
England has concluded a little war in the north of India 
and has compelled the submission of the King of Ashanti. 
Much has been said of the political isolation of England ; 
she has, however, seemed to secure a favorable under- 
standing with Italy. 

In Africa nothing of importance has occurred beyond 
the events already mentioned in which England and Italy 
are concerned. We may also mention the provision 
made by the British Government for a railroad from 
Mombasa to the Victoria Nyarza. 

The most important South American evert is the Ven- 
ezuelan difficulty treated of in another column. Besides 
this may be mentioned a small difficulty between the 
English and Brazil at Trinidade. In Nicaragua England 
made a demand for a small indemnity for injury done to 
a British subject, and, with the approval of the United 
States, seized Corinto fora day or two until the indem- 
nity was paid. The attempted revolution in Cuba has 
reached no conclusion. Spain has sent anarmy of over 
100,000 soldiers under her best commander, General de 
Campos, and there have been numerous engagemente, 
but no serious battle. The Canadian Cabinet has had dif- 
ficulty over the Manitoba school laws, and has at last, 
after the resignation of more than one Minister, deter- 
mined to adopt remedial legislation to meet the wishes f 
the Catholics of Manitoba ; but it is expected that Mani- 
toba will re-enact the obnoxious school law which 
refuses aid to religious schools. 

It has not been a year of such great events as last year, 
but rather a year of disappointments, especially for 
Japan and the friends of the persecuted Christians of Tur- 
key, as well as for the Liberal Party in England. 


- 
oe 


Cditorial Votes. 


IN the present issue of THE INDEPENDENT the beloved 
Dr. Cuyler gives a religious article on ‘‘Songs in the 
Night”’; Prof. Courtenay De Kalb, long a resident in 
South America, discusses the Anglo-Venezuelan dispute ; 
the distinguished physician, Sir Benjamin W. Richardson, 
tells the dangers of athleticism ; Maurice Thompson takes 
a winter’s walk and incidentally reccvers a lost poem ; 








President Eliot concludes his discussion of what makes a 
happy life; the distinguished English clergyman, Mr. J. 
Guinness Rogers, supplies reminiscences of Mr. Gladstone ; 
Mr. L. G. Powers, the Minnesota Commissioner of Labor, 
enumerates some of the social results of the industrial 
revolution of modern times; Edward Porritt indicates the 
sad lack of policy in the Liberal Party of England ; Janet 
Jennings’s Washington Letter is devoted chiefly to the 
Venezuelan excitement ; Miss Walker supplies miscellane- 
ous local art notes,and Mr. Stevenson the musical notes of 
the week; the Rev. H. H. Proctor tells of the Congress 
on the Negro in Atlanta; the Rev. S. W. Seeman 
gives an account of a Revival in Columbus, O., and I. E. 
Budgett Meakin gives some sketches of mission work in 
China. Important agricultural and horticultural topics 
are discussed by Amy Wightman, William H. Coleman 
and E. P. Powell. There are poems by Frank W. Hutt, P. 
McArthur, Elizabeth Cummings and Harriett F. Blodgett ; 
and stories by Agnes L. Carter, Albert Bigelow Paine, and 
the late Robert Beverly Hale. 


WEshall publish in our next issue, that of January 2d, 
1896, a series of articles by prominent ministers and 
others, giving the chief events of the year 1895 in their re- 
spective denominations. These articles will constitute a 
complete review for all denominations. Among the 
writers are the following: A. H. Quint, D.D., for the Con- 
gregationalists; B. B. Tyler, D.D., for the erence of 
Christ; Rufus M. Jones, for the Friends; A. S. Isaacs, for 
the Jews ; H. E. Jacobs, D.D., for the Lutherans; Bishop 
D. A. Goodsell, for the Methodists (North); Dr. E. E. 
Hoss, for the Methodists (South); Bishop B. T. Tanner, for 
the colored Methodists; W. H. Roberts, D.D., for the 
Presbyterians (North); Moderator C. R. Hemphill, for the 
Presbyterians (South); Elder A. B. Kolb, for the Mennon- 
ites; Dean George Hodges, for the Episcopalians; J. B. 
Drury, D.D., for the Reformed (Dutch) Church; Jas. I 
Good, D.D., for the Reformed (German) Church; Edward 
Everett Hale, D.D., for the Unitarians; I. M. Atwood, 
D.D., for the Universalists. Full statistical tables for all 
denominations will also be given, showing the increase for 
the year 1895; also for the five years since the census of 
1890. 





.- If Mr. Gladstone had been in office a little longer, this 
Venezuelan dispute might have been amicably settled. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE saddest news we have heard in a loug time is that 
which comes from Chicago. The financial situation ia 
that city, according to the dispatches, is such as to make 
the heart of the stoutest patriot quail. What is to be done 
in the emergency nobody seems able to tell. The situation 
is this: it is apprehended that about 2,000 saloons will 
shortly be compelled to go out of the business. Think of 
the thousands of bar tenders and otbers connected with 
these saloons who will be without a situation! Is it not 
terrible to contemplate ? But this is not the awful calam- 
ity that Chicagoans contemplate: it is a loss to the city of 
$500 for each of these saloons. That will be nearly $1,009,- 
000. Think of it! Two thousand saloons deliberately 
going out of business, presumably because it does 
not pay, and thus diverting from the city treasury 
nearly $1,000,000! Chicago, as everybody knows, is a city 
of great resources, But how in the world is it to make 
good this loss ? No wonder the taxpayers are paralyzed. 
Of course there will be less work for the police, for the 
police courts, for the criminal tribunals, for the prison 
officials, and for the commissioners of charity, and there- 
fore less expense to the city. But the Chicago alarmists 
have forgotten, apparently, to consider that side of the 
account. Moreover, the brewers are alarmed, and many 
of them, it is said, will have to go out of business during 
the coming year. Whatasad stateof affairsit is! The 
only benefit that we can conceive as likely to come out of 
it is that the families of the patrons of these saloons will 
have more to eat, more to wear, and a better chance to be 
respectable. am 

Tuls is fine, which we take from a contemporary, the 
chief representative of one of our denominations. We leave 
our readers to guess, if they can, what is the real name of 
‘the Anglo Saxon Church ”’ and what the paper : 


“The Churchin the United Statesis increasing in numbers 
and in influence with remarkable rapidity. Statistics might 
easily be cited to prove this. The genius of the American people 
is showing itself more and more in accord with the Anglo-Saxon 
Church. Whenever a missionary jurisdiction is established, the 
foundations of a stable diocese are laid. Communicants are 
multiplied, various organizations for religious and educational 
work spring up, the clergy increase in power and numbers, and 
the leaven of Catholie influence begins to exercise its refining 
and regenerating power on the lives of the population. There is 
no single record of the Church ever receding from the geograph- 
ical area which she had once occupied. Various sects have 
taken ground in that field, which is the American world, and 
have passed from it, or, as in New England, dwindled away. The 
color and name of sectarianism change in the p‘aces of its local 
habitation, as vegetation changes in any certain ground under 
inflexible laws. The Church never changes, never recedes, never 
dwindles or dies away. The Church never obeys any law but the 
law of growth, progress, advance. The truth as the Church 
teaches it is the final and indestructible sublimate of divine rev - 
elation; her system and organization are those which Christ 
founded; her life is not the result of human enthsias:n, but of 
the Pentecostal gift of God’s Spirit.” 


Suc# a flurry of warlike excitement as we have had this 
last week emphasizes the folly of Great Britain in not set- 
tling its difficulty with the Irish. There is little anti- 
English feeling in this country except among the Irish; but 
they are very numerous, and they control a great deal of 
politics and not a few newspapers; and they give the 
impression of much more anti-English feeling than really 
exists. In the, we trust, impossible event of war they 
would be full of fight, and they might even, in the case of 
public excitement, if England were particularly provoking, 
turn the scale against peace. And inevent of war Ireland 
itself would be anything but a source of strength to Eng- 
land. Ireland feels injured, oppressed, denied local govern- 
ment, and this is a very unhappy state of feeling to exist 
over a quarter of the territory of the British Islands. Some 
foolish Englishmen say they wish the whole body of Irish- 
men might be expatriated, but that would only multiply 
the enemies of England abroad. Give Ireland its own local 
government, as our States have their local government, 
and Irishmen at home with their intense patriotism might 
become the warmest friends and most devoted defenders of 
British interests, while the number of enemies of England 
in the United States would be reduced to insignificance. 
We are astonished at the blindness of the British Conserv- 
ative Party. 


THE President has sent a special message to Congress on 
the financial situation, which has become very grave. In 
his annual message he referred to the steady diminution 
of the gold reserve, and since the war scare, due to his 
special message on Venezuela, no little apprehension has 
arisen as to our ability to preserve our gold basis unless 
immediate action is taken. The drtin of gold has been 
increased rather than diminished since the possibility of 
war has arisen, and the apprehensions of our own people 
tend to induce them to hoard their gold. The reserve has 
fallen to between $60,000,000 and $70,000,000, and the 
President, realizing the gravity of the situation, 
urges Congress to take immediate action. He does 
not recommend any specific measure, but intimates that 
whether Congress acts or not he will do all he can to 
maintain the credit of the nation. In response to this 
appeal both Houses of Congress have agreed to forego the 
usual holiday session, and an effort will be made to bring 
forward in the House within aday or two some measure of 
financial relief. It is quite probable that such a measure 
would pass the House speedily, but of its fate in the Sen- 
ate there is much more doubt, as the free silver element 
have it in their power to block any legislation which is 
inimical to silver. Still the claims of true patriotism, 
which cannot be overlooked in a time like this, ought to be 
recognized in the Senate as wellas in the House. If the 
Government were allowed to drift to a silver basis the dis- 
astrous results would be such that the country never 
would forgive those who made themselves responsible for 
it. Doubtless a tariff measure will be reported at an 
early day with the object of increasing our revenue by 
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twenty-five per cent. This is necessary in any event, but 
direct relief for the redemption fund of the Treasurys ought 
not to be delayed twenty-four hours. 


IF anything could be as sad as the serious talk of war 
with England, it would be the set-back given to interest in 
the Armenian horrors. No other subject was so prominent 
in England, and now the massacre of 50,000 Armenians is 
almost forgotten in the new excitement over the enforce- 
ment of the Monroe Doctrine But while war between the 
two AngloSaxon countries is something incredible and 
impossible, the massacres in Turkey are actual. The dead 
corpses fill the trenches, and hundreds of thousands of 
women and children are starving in the cold winter. 
While England holds back, refusing to intervene, or afraid 
to intervene for sweet mercy’s sake, she is startled by a 
threat from across the Atlantic. But neither England nor 
America can afford to forget for Venezuela’s sake the hun- 
dreds of thousands of sufferers in Armeniaor fail to de- 
nounce the tyranny and cruelty which have produced all 
this destruction. We are glad to say that during the week 
the National Armenian Relief Association has developed its 
organization, and w 1] send hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars, if they be co: tributed, and we believe they will, to 
be expended under the direction of the Red Cross Society. 
Miss Clara Barton is ready to start immediately witha 
small staff to carry on the work, and Mr. Spencer Trask, 
who is very active in the work of the association, and who 
has hitherto acted as treasurer, withdraws from that service 
in favor of Brown Brothers & Co., 59 Wall Street. There- 
fore let all contributions for Armenian relief be sent to 
Brown Brothers & Co., and they will be faithfully expended 
for the relief of the suffering caused by the most stupen- 
dous wrong known for centuries. 


THERE is very serious matter for thought in the follow- 
ing letter from the Rev. Frederick Perkins, of Bingham- 
ton, N.Y: 


Your editorial regarding Armenia, in the paper received this 
day, drives me to attempt to express myself. I feel that you put 
the case none too strongly when you say: ** We have the right to 
protect Christians anywhere persecuted by barbarians.” 

Yes, and cannot more than that even besaid? Are we not re- 
sponsible to God for actionin this case? The spectacle of Chris- 
tian nations sitting idly by and allowing the Turk to cut down 
our fellow-Christians in cold blood is not simply horrible, revolt- 
ing. Will not God not only avenge his own elect, but will he not 
also require their blood at ourhand? “Inasmuch as ye did it not 
to one of the least of these ye did it not unto me.” If we have « 
national conscience, if there is a considerable body of American 
citizens to whom spiritual verities have any particular signifi- 
cance, how must we regard Christ's denunciation of those who 
refuse to protect and cherish those whom he calls his own ? 
The Christians of America ought to read the last sixteen verses 
of Matt. 25 and insert Armenia in the appropriate places. 
example : 

“ Then oe he say also unto them on the left hand, Depart 

was a hungered, and ye gave me no meat. . 
Then vee they also aneeet him, saying, Lord, when saw we thee 
a hungered did not minister unto thee ? Then shall 
he answer them, eaying, Verily 1 say unto you, ‘Inasmuch as ye 
did it not to Armenians ye did it not to me.’ * And these shall gO 
into everlasting punishment; but the righteous into life eternal.’ 

We speak of the nineteenth century as being a period of en- 
lightenment and of the eleventh century as a period in the dark 
ages. But where, oh where in the world, is there a Peter the Her- 
mit to rouse Christendom to champion the cause of her Lord ? 
We speak of our advancement, our progress, our greatness and 
our glory; but to the everlasting shame of our age a council of 
Claremont, when Christian nations will unite to crush the power 
of the heathen despiser of Christianity, seems impossible. If 
the denizens of the skies are watching the scenes of history 
enacted below they must blush with shane that they have be- 
gotten so craven and pusillanimous and time-serving a race. It 
is just 800 yearssince the beginning of the crusade, but little man- 
hood and chivalry have we gained in that time. The King of the 
English people left his kingdom on no holier mission than the 
one which appeals to usto-day. Is the nineteenth century of the 
Christian era to close with a stain upon the record of our land 
and upon Christendom which shall never be erased and which 
shall rise up against it at the judgment ? 


For 


Tuis letter of Mr. Perkins only expresses what comes to 
us from every side. We have tried to be very conservative, 
perhaps too conservative in this matter. There is no ques- 
tion about the facts. They need no further investigation 
or discussion. American property has been destroyed in 
Turkey in no small amounts, and in more than one place. 
Altho the Turkish Government was abundantly warned of 
the danger, either that Government was unable, or was 
unwilling to give protection. The lives of our American 
citize:zs have been endangered ; they have been stripped 
of all but their clothing. They are now held in practical 
imprisonment, and their lives are at present in imminent 
danger, and weshould not be surprised at any time to hear 
of their murder. The Turkish Government, we say, does 
not, it may be cannot, perhaps will not give them protec- 
tion. These are just the circumstances in which it would 
not only be right, but the duty, of our Government to 
give that protection at any expense. Further than this, 
our correspondent is right in saying that we cannot shirk 
the duty of taking our share in putting an end to these 
barbarous massacres of Armenian Christians, not because 
they are Christians, but because they are human beings. 
That duty comes first upon England by treaty obligation : 
but if England delays, it comes upon us, because we have 
more knowledge, more interests in the neighborhood of 
these massacres, more citizens living there than any other 
country. Patience has ceased to be a virtue. We have 
procrastinated long enough, and it is time that our Gov- 
ernment should take some step forward, some positive, 
active step, that will set the example to other nations. 
Wecan do it without exciting any jealousies. Everybody 
knows we want none of their land. We have absolutely 
no political aspirations there ; we would just as lief Tur- 
key should rule as Russia, or England, or France, but we 
do want our citizens protected, and we want these massa- 
cres to stop; and it is time for our Government to say that 
our citizens shall be protected, and the massacres shall 
stop. 
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....The demonstration in this city last week against 
the surrender of any part of Sunday to the saloons was of THE PULPIT FOR PEACE. 
a character to encourage the friends of Sunday and to WE give the following extracts from pulpit utterances 
discourage those who want to secure it for the beer busi- in the United States and Eogland last Sunday : 
ness, The men who took part in it were representative THE AMERICAN PULPIT. 
men of all denominations, and their utterances were of no Dr. sae 
uncertain character. The Legislature will take more note “7 eee a ~~ Dyke, Presbyterian, New York City : 
of such an expression than it would of a hundred parades whirling pnd for ‘ —s met o-" shoshes, by tie wild and 

“ ” at any cost,’ which are uttered by wild 

got up by saloon men in the name of “personal liberty,” and excitable men on both sides of the sea. I am not terrified 
under the ery of “No blue laws!” We do not think that tho I am amazad, at the hysterical panic of a few fearful souls. 
there is any likelihood that the Legislature will adopt any who by their premature shrieks of ‘ peace at any price,’ really 
legislation legalizing the saloon invasion of the rest day. increase the dangers of immediate and the disasters of ultimate 
The great majority of the members understand that it is war.” 
contrary to the sentiment of the people of the State, and Dr. Joseph Silverman, Jewish, New York City: 
that if they were to listen to the cry of the brewers and “The masses will in this dispute be guided not by the merits of 
beer sellers and their political allies in both parties they the case, but blindly by patriotism. The churches must counsel 
would seal their own political fate. We trust that the deliberation and peace. It is greatly to be regretted that this 
very respectable committees which have charged them- nation is committed to astand from which it cannot withdraw 
selves with the duty of drawing up legislation in this di- With honor. Much undue haste and undignified passion have 
rection will see that their labor is useless and allow the eenshown. The American contention is correct, but the solu- 
saloon men to prepare and offer their own measures. tion is arbitrative.” 


f Dr. Charles E , Uni ist : 
....Those Americans who are so hotly and hastily con- wim Baton, Universaliet 


“ True patriotism does not consist in plunging a country into 
demnipng Secretar Iney and our Government, should plunging y 
a ares 0 ans Ben Saiee oun pacusenh Heenan an inconsiderate war. God forbid that we should sacrifice our 
stop P cbaracter through pusillanimity; that we should sacrifice love of 


Venezuelan dispute be submitted to arbitration is not @ country for gain of stocks and bonds: but God forbid that we 
most reasonable one. Whyshould not Great Britain ac- should try war until we have exhausted every honorable means 
cept of such solution? Did she not secure the verdict of of settling the difficulty. Weare not willing to sacrifice our com- 
the last international tribunal that sat in arbitration be- merce, our sonsand daughters, to maintain a point in contro- 
tween England and the United States? Didshe not have  versy.” 
in that tribunal the vote of some of our representatives in Dr. Wm. R. Huntington, Protestant Episcopal : 
her favor ? If her claims are just she certainly would not ~—« ff ever the Church of Christ had clearly laid upon her the 
suffer by having an impartial set of arbitrators pa-s upon duty of sounding out in her most persuasive tones words of pro- 
them. The remarks of Dr. Van Dyke, of this city, in his test and remonstrance, it is to-day. There is no time for half- 
pulpit on Sunday, to the effect that those who demand war hearted smoothness or non-committal commonplaces. Let the 
at any cost and those other extremists who clanor for Preacherspeak his honest thought or hold his tongue, Let the 
peace at any price, are both helping to increase the war world know where the Church stands, in so far as the pulpit has 
4 the power to state the fact. I have called this menace that is in 
. st observation. 
scare, seems to usa most wise and just the air a menace of civil war. I have done so from the convic- 
_...At the meeting of the Amherst Alumni, in this city tion that any war waged between the two great branches of the 
last week, there were several references to the Venezuelan F®slish-speaking race would deserve that name and could be 


, - 3 i correctly characterized by none other. Brethren we are, by 
discussion, but none evoked more ringing applause than blood, by language, by tradition, and any quarrel into which we 
the following from Dr. Parkhurst: 


suffer ourselves to be either enticed or dragged as mutual antago - 
There is a national dignity to be maintained, and, if neces- nists is, and from the necessity of things must be, a family 

sary, to be fought for tothe last gasp. But let us look at the quarrel.” 

effect the present quarrel will have upon us. Think of the years, Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst, Presbyterian : 

the decades that would elapse before the evils such a fight he i 5 i 

would bring upon uscould pass away. Think of the effect pro- May these Christian days and these holy memories and sug- 

duced upon Christian civilization by two such powers locking %°Stions be blessed to the President of the United States and 

horns with one another. Supposing, for instance, John Ha)l and those associated with him in authority. and tothe Premier of 

Morgan Dix should meet one another in Central Park and fall ¥eat Britain, and those associated with him in authority, and 

to blows. John with his shillalah and Morgan with his prayer the solid sense and Christian consideration of the two peoples re- 

book. Think of the effect such an affair would have upon the %Pectively that are back of them, rise to the dignity of the occa- 

moral interests of this city. America and Great Britain are both sion, shape themselves to the world-wide situation, and the eter- 
nal spirit Of peace on earth and good will toward men achieve 


exponents of Christian civilization. God forbid that such a 
combat would ever come. And it will not come, certainly not its ownsweet and bloodless victory to the promotion of national 
until every self-respecting effort has been made to prevent it. prosperity, to the strengthening of international bonds of amity, 
and to the honor and glory of Christ, who was born once in Beth - 
....In our religious columns we give this week some ex- _lehem that he might make the whole earth his own forever.” 
planation of a plan which the Evangeiical Alliance has Dr. Henry A. Stimson, Congregational : 
devised to enlarge the influence of the churches of cities “It ; 

Sie 7 seems like a travesty on Christmas that we should find 
and the larger communities in this country. Whaet is con- ourselves in the Lord’s house to-day with our minds and the 
templated is some such organization as has already been minds of the people filled with the talk of war. That a Chris- 
formedin Columbus, O., as the result of the evangelistic tain nation should be assembled to worship the Prince of Peace 
meetings there. These are days when the important ques- inthe same breath with which it is uttering braggart bluster 
tions embraced in sociology have come to the front, and which, if it means anything, is threat of war; that it should be 
men of prescience clearly see that the Church must study assembled to worship one wonderful, a counselor, in the very 
these questions and put herself in the way of promoting hour in which we are giving place to a folly so supreme that the 


the social interests of mankind. We believe that the world stands amazed at it; at a time of extreme national strain, 
F when anxiety has sat in the homes of our people for more than 


Evangelical Alliance will do a great service to modern two years, and business has been paralyzed and industries have 
Christianity and the State in giving its energy largely to too still, and the fields of the farmer are loaded with crops 
the development of this plan. for which there is no market, and when our whole financial sys- 


_.s.We have said that the adoption of the metric system  *¢™ is built upon a basis so unstable that ic has not been changed 
; only because of the tremendous peril attending such a task ; 
is one of the great reforms needed. ItistimeforGreat that at such a time this nation should be suldenly diverted 
Britain and America to inaugurate it by applying ittothe  ¢rom its anxious but peaceful labors by public action that in- 
postal service, thus making one uniform system of rules yojves, even asa remote possibility, the horrors of war, is a situ- 
for the International Postal Union. Instead of the half ation so amazing, so preposterous, that one finds it difficult to 
ounce let the corresponding weight of fifteen grams be get speech that will do it justice.” 
used, as on the Continent, which is slightly more. The Dr. A. J. F. Behrends, Congregational, Brooklyn : 
same system should be adopted in all other Goveroment “When the people come to their sober second thought, the sug- 
service, whether meteorological, geological or topograph- gestion or threat of war against a friendly power will be repudi- 
ical. The public would thus get familiar with the system. ated with an emphasis not to be disregarded.” 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





THE ENGLISH PULP'T, 
Dr. Joseph Parker, Congregationalist : 


...-It is a time for our college professors to keep cool 
heads. When one who has a wide reputation, as a political 
economist says, that he dissents from every statement of 
law and history in the President’s message, it is such a 


**Do not trouble yourself with the thought of war. There will 
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Beligions Intelligence. 


CONGRESS ON AFRICA. 
BY THE REV. H. H. PROCTOR. 


THE Congress on Africa, held in Atlanta, December 13th- 
15th, under the auspices of the Stewart Missionary Foun- 
dation for Africa of the Gammon Theological Seminary, in 
connection with the Cotton States and International 
Exposition, was, no doubt, the most important of the 
congresses held during the exposition. The second of its 
kind, it is said to have excelled the congress at Chicago 
during the World’s Fair. 

The congress had been thoroughly arranged for under 
the wise and enthusiastic leadership of President Wilbar 
Thirkield, of the Gammon Theological Seminary, Time, 
care and money had been lavished without stint upon the 
enterprise. 

Leading thinkers on Africa had been secured to partici- 
pate. Notable among these were: Mr. Heli Chatelain, 
African traveler and philologist ; the Hon. J. H. Smythe, 
ex-Minister to Liberia; the Rev. Alexander Crammell, for- 
merly missionary to Africa for twenty years; the Rev. 
Orishatukeh Faduma, native of the Yoruba tribe, West 
Africa; H. K. Carroll, LL.D, of THE INDEPENDENT; Mr. 
Cyrus C. Adams, of the New York Sun; Mr. T. Thomas 
Fortune, of the New York Age; Miss Alice M. Bacon, of 
the Hampton Folklore Society; Mrs. French-Sheldon, 
F.R,G.S., African traveler; a young woman from the 
Bassa tribe; the Rev. Joseph E. Roy, chairman World’s 
Fair Congress on Africa, and others. 

The subjects covered a wide range of interests touching 
Africa Tnese were handled, for the most part, by those 
who had personal knowledge and practical observation of 
what they spoke. Consecrated missionaries who for dec- 
ades, in one case for four decades, had spent their lives 
in African mission work, gave their testimony. The na- 
tives on the stage gave promise of a brighter day about to 
dawn for Africa. The richest thought of the best African- 
ists was given tothe congress. 

And it was highly appreciated. A genuine interest prevail- 
ed throughout the city. The large church in which the meet- 
ings were held was inadequate to accommodate the large 
numbers that wanted tohear. The press was unprecedented- 
ly generous, and gave columns of space daily to the proceed- 
ings of the Congress. The Governor of the State was pres- 
ent, and gave aringing address of welcome to the body, 
A profound impression was createi throughout the city. 
At the closing service thousands were turned away for lack 
of entrance in the largest church in the city. 

It may be safely said that never before in the history of 
the South wereso many men in both races of a similar de- 
gree of scholarship and culture brought together. It wasa 
revelation to Atlanta. It is impossible to give here even a 
gist of the addresses. They are to be published in full. 
I made some cullings from my notebook: 

*T intend to see to it that as long as I am Governor, the black 
man shall be treated fairly in Georgia.’-—Governor ATKINSON. 

“To-day the continent of Africa is further removed from the 
interest of the American Negro than from his white fellow-citi- 
zen.’’—The Hon. J. H. SMYTHE. 

“ Africa, instead of being judged from within, has been esti- 
mated from without.”—The Hon. J. H. SMYTHE. 

“The heathen must hear the gospel in his own tongue.”—Mr. 
ORISHTAUKEH FADUMA. 

“The need of Africa is a rounded Christianity.”—Mr. O. 
FADUMA. 

“If the Negro is a man, he should take part in everything that 
concerns a man.”—Bishop TURNER. 





* The minority race alongside a majority race is destined to be 
absorbed by the majority race. If the white race did not want 
to absorb the black it ought to have left it in Africa. If the 
white did not want to be absurbed by the black race it ought to 
have staid out of Africa.”—Mr. T. THOMAS FORTUNE. 

“Africa has been the world’s age-long riddle. Occult conti- 
nent, occult people !’’"—The Rev. J. W. HAMILTON. 

“ It is not Ham nor Noah, but sin and slavery that have cursed 
the Negro. . There is no inferior race. There may be a 
race of inferior conditions. There is no absolute inferiority on 
one side, nor absolute superiority on the other.”—The Rev. J. W. 
HAMILTON. 

“Tf the Negro would be a genuine man he must take an honest 


sweeping utterance as challenges every one’sdisagreement. beno war. England and America cannot do without each other, pride in those things that pertain to his past.”—Miss Atice M. 


We should be very slow to condemn the position of our War would be suic'de. We send to-day messages from our 
Government as to the right of interference. We may as- hearts to our fellow-Christians in America. We must act in a 


sume that the right is yet to be established; but surely it SEs ial ERE 
is a hasty man who will say that it cannot be established. ‘Pitit of magnanimity and concession. 
President Waller, Wesleyan : 
....Dr. Rainsford in a recent address advocated the estab- 
lishment of beautiful churches in the tenement districts 
that the people might be as fittingly ministered to as those 
in other sections. This is not a new idea, the New York 
City Mission and Tract Society having already built and 
equipped three such churches at a cost of nearly $400, 


would be unnatural, monstrous and wicked.” 
The Archdeacon of London : 


of existence, and there is not a dollar of debt on them. 
soon settle the difficulty.” 

....The sober, second thought of people on both sides 
the Atlantic is coming; and it is quite evident that the 


the Western world when she has such great interests at 
stake in the Eastern Hemisphere. 


* Every lover of their kindred will strive to avert a war which 


** For the branches of the Anglo-Saxon race to plunge into a 


All are located below Fourteenth Street in a district from war for such a cause would seem to be a disaster whose magni- 
which twenty-one churches have either moved or gone out tude,compared with the slightness of the occasion, removed it 
from the region of possibility. A give and take policy would 


Canon Newbolt, preaching at St. Paul’s, deplored the 
people of England are as loth to entertain the thought of fact that the peace and good will of kindred nations had 
war with us as we are with them. There are scores of been disturbed in the Christmas season; but he thanked 
reasons why England shonld hesitate to embroil herselfin Gq that the spirit of truth and honor animated both. 
This was the best pledge of a just and amicable settlement. 

The Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, in the course of his sermon 


BACON. 

“The African is the only man that thrives and does a full 
amount of work in any quarter of the globe.”—Cyrus ADAMS. 

“Tho there are evils incident in the African movement I ver- 
ily believe that they are but a drop in the bucket compared with 
the fundamental good being accomplished.”—Cyrus ADAMS. 

* Any man who cannot do something more than hand-work 
should not go to Africa. There is plenty of labor there. Work 
of higher form is needed.”—Cyrus ADAMS. 

“Do not think of yourselves as colored people; but as those 
called of God to be men.”—Bishop Duncan, of South Carolina. 

ATLANTA, GA, 
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A GREAT AWAKENING IN COLUMBUS. 


BY THE REV, 8S. W. SEEMAN. 








MR STEAD has written about Christ coming to Chicago. 
Ministers have preached about him coming to the places 


....Newspaper gossip makes the extraordinary — at St. James’s Hall, said that the two most distressing where they live and labor. At least one Columbus preach- 


Ment that the entire site of Babylon has been purchased 


by two Jews. If this is true, the purchase bas been made for spectacles for apy lover of peace were the Sultan of Turkey 


er has preached on ‘’ If Cbrist should Come to Columbus.” 


purposes of excavation; but we do not wholly credit it. But and Mr. Cleveland. The latter bullied Great Britain and But some of us have never fully realized 
. hat hi 
think of the children of the captives by the rivers of Baby- rudely threatened her with war; but, awful as aconflict would signify. We have, eran ng a tette uaa 


lon buying the whole of the ancient capital of the world ! 


was to contemplate, he hoped that those answerable for t since the eminent evangelist, the Rev. B. Fay Mills, has 


....It was a decided slip by which our Washington cor- the conduct of the nation’s affairs would not allow him to been delivering his message to the peopl f 
respondent lately spoke of Senator Sewell, of New Jersey, dictate where the frontiers of the British Empire ended city of Ohio. If Christ should peat Fin pone 


asabachelor. He has been twice married andisthefather nq began 
of five children, one of whom is a lieutenant in the United : 
States Army. 


At the Baptist Tabernacle the Rev. Thomas Spurgeon 
prayed fervently that the Almighty’s hand would guide 


he would teaca and preach pretty much as Mr. Mills has 
done, for he teaches those eternal truths, and preaches that 


....The Florida Citizen is one of the Southern papers the statesmen of both countries, and that be would endow Ver lasting Gospel that Christ taught and preached when 


that make a good record nst lynching. It is pub 


ing editorial after editorial on the subject. 


them with wisdom and patience to bring the trouble to a he was in the flesh on earth. 
happy issue. The prayer was greeted with fervent amens, 


Mr. Mills has associated with him the Rev. W. E. Bied- 
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erwolfand J. H. Murray, who assist in the preaching, and 
the Rev. J. P. Hillis and Mr. Harry Maxwell who thrill 
and melt and inspire the immense congregation with their 
Christian songs. A noble band are these men, indeed. 

These brethren came to Columbus November 19th, and 
closed their work December 16th. About forty churches co- 
operated in this movement. Perfect harmony and the 
kindliest feeling have prevailed. The meetings have been 
a great success in every way. The attendance bas been 
limited only by the capacity of the churches and halls 
where the services have been held. A wonderful interest 
has been aroused. The churches bave been awakened and 
quickened, many wanderers have been reclaimed, and 
thousands have been Jed into the Christian life. 

In all these meetings there has been no excitement and 
no sensationalism, either in preaching or in methods of 
work. Everything bas been done decently and in order. 
The preaching has been addressed to the understanding 
and conscience, and the appeals made to the noblest senti- 
ments of man. Solemnity bas characterized all the gath- 
erings, 

For about two weeks the evening services were held 
in a hall that seats five thousand people. This was 
crowded, and at times many hundreds were turned 
away. Verily Christianity is not dying, neither is the 
Gospel losing its interest and power. On Sunday morning, 
December 15th, Mr, Mills preached to wage-workers in 
the Board of Trade Auditorium; this is at the earnest 
request of the Trades Assembly. On Sunday evening Mr. 
Mills preached to men only in the Rink. On Friday the 
13th inst. we had a midweek Sunday. From 11:30 A M. to 
5 PM.the places of business were closed, and large meet- 
ings were held at the noon, afternoon and evening hours. 

During these meetings a Christian convention, lasting 
four days, was held. The subjects discussed were ‘* The 
Sins of the City,” ‘‘ The Redemption of the City,” ‘‘ Entire 
Consecration”? and ‘The Holy Spirit.’’ Able speakers 
handled the several phases of these topics. 

Perhaps the most notable features of the whole move- 
ment were the noonday meetings held in the Board of Trade 
Auditorium. These have been attended by all classes. 
Business and professional men have been very largely rep- 
resented. At these services Mr. Mills has amplified the 
words of Christ fearlessly, lovingly and eloquently. It 
has been a school of Applied Christianity. The relation of 
the Gospel to all the interests of man has been searchingly 
and clearly shown. Christ’s teachings and life are prac- 
ticable and can and should be imitated by Christians. If 
we live as Christ lived the kingdom of God is bere. That 
kingdom is love. Love alone can regenerate the world. 
We are saved that we may bethe saviors of our fellow- 
men. Our great business is to love men out of their sins. 
Selfishness is hell, and is to be destroyed. There have been 
meetings of great helpfulness and power. Many of us will 
have a larger and richer conception of the Gospel than be- 
fore. 

Asaresult of these noonday meetings two things have 
been decided on; ore is that on the last Sunday of De- 
cember the ministers will preach on “‘ The Enforcement of 
Law.”’ The other is that a Civic Federation will be organ- 
ized in which will be represented the churches of the city, 
and all organizations which do work along moral lines, 
and citizens who sympathize with the movement. Per- 
haps the first fruits of this agitation is the announcement 
that the Mayor has ordered the police authorities to close 
all gambling places within a reasonable length of time. 
We are going to help him to make the reasonable length 
of time as short as possible. 

We cannot wish any city anything better than to have 
such a campaign for righteousness as we have had in Co- 
lumbus during the past month. The meetings have been 
delightful and refreshing, and the effects will be felt for 
years to come. 

COLUMBDs, O, 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


MGR FARLEY, for five years Vicar-General in this city, 
and oneof the most popular clergymen in the archdiocese 
of the Roman Catholic Church, was consecrated Auxil- 
iary Bishop in this city, December 2ist. The ceremonies 
were very rich and imposing, and a large number of dis- 
tinguished prelates were present. 








.... By some unaccountable mischance the names of the 
venerable Elias Riggs, D.D., the senior missionary of the 
American Board, and his daughter, Mrs. Margaret R. 
Trowbridge, were omitted from the list, given in our col- 
umns two weeks ago, of missionaries in Constantinople. 
Dr. Riggs is now in his sixty-fourth year of service on the 
field, and is doing noble work, undisturbed by the terrible 
scenes around him. Every one will pray that he may be 
spared to see peace where there is such bloodshed, and 
justice where there is such oppression. 


.-..In view of the success of the meetings held two years 
ago in this city in Niblo’s Garden and Cooper Union, it has 
been decided to organize another series for the present 
winter. Accordingly, there will be a mass meeting of re- 
ligious workers and any others who desire to come, every 
Monday at 3:30 Pp. M., at Cooper Union. The Rev. A. C. 
Dixon, of Brooklyn, will speak at the first meeting, on 
January 6th, on ‘Eternal Life and Death.” The aim of 
the meetings is twofold—to reach non-churchgoers with 
the Gospel and to iuspire Christians ef all creeds to ag- 
gressive evangelical work. 


...-The trustees of the Christian Endeavor Society, at 
their recent meeting in Detroit, passed a resolution calling 
especial attention to the principle adopted of refusing to 
exercise any authority to legis'ate for any society or to de- 
cide any local questions of administration, these matters 
belonging exclusively to the pastors in churches. They 
took this action in view of the very general failure on the 
part of the general public to understand this position and 
to realize that the conventions are simply mass meetings 
with no leyislative function, and that the united Society 
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has no right to interfere with or direct the affairs of any 
local society, it being practically merely a bureau of ivfor- 
mation and statistics. 


....Word comes from Asheville, N. C., of the sudden 
death of Josiah Tyler, D.D., the veteran missionary of the 
American Board in South Africa... Dr. Tyler has been in 
failing health forseveral years, and was obliged to give up 
his foreign work; but has been doing good work for mis- 
sions in this country in writing and speaking. His name 
is familiar to the readers of THE INDEPENDENT, and all 
will mourn his loss. He was the son of Bennett Tyler, 
D.D., the well known President of Dartmouth College and 
founder and first President of Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary. He entered upon his missionary service in 1849, and 
was known as oneof the most successful members of his 
mission. 


...-One of the most significant gatherings in this city 
for some time was held last week in Carnegie Hall under 
the auspices of the Church Temperance Society of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. Bishop Potter presided, 
and the list of vice presidents included most of the promi- 
nent men of this city; John D. Rockefeller, Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, John S. Kennedy, Morris K. Jessup, W. E. 
Dodge and a number of others. The speakers were Father 
A. P. Doyle, Secretary of the Catholic Total Abstinence 
Union; Dr. W. H. P. Faunce, of the Fifth Avenue Baptist 
Church; Dr. J. M. Buckley, the Hon. Waruer Miller, 
Bishop W. C. Doane, of Albany, the Hon. Theodore Reose- 
velt and the Hon. J. F. Coudert. Dr. John Hall was ex- 
pected to speak but was detained by illness, and Dr. Charles 
L. Thompson took his place. The building was crowded, 
and the audience, including men of all shades of political 
belief and representatives of all the different denomina- 
tions, was very enthusiastic. Btshop Potter, in introduc- 
ing Father Doyle, referred to the enthusiam at the time of 
the visit of Father Mathew to this country. Mr. Miller 
dwelt especially upon the legal aspects of the question, 
claiming that the laws as they stand are most liberal. Mr. 
Coudert in the closing speech claimed that no extraordi- 
nary privileges should be given to the worst calling in 
existence to-day in the State, in the pation and even in 
the world. While impossible to stop the traffic altogether 
it can be restricted, and any attempt to secure still greater 
privileges can be resisted. As to the personal liberty cry, 
the safety of the people is far more important than per- 
sonal liberty. 


.... The Board of Directors of the Western Theological 
Seminary at their meeting December 12th, 22 out of 40 
being present, received a report from a committee ap- 
pointed atthe previous meeting on the question of Assem- 
bly Control. The report made certain recommendations 
which, after being amended, were adopted in the following 
form: 

“The Board of Directors of the Western Theological Seminary 
desire to reaffirm their decided opinion that the teachings and 
funds of this institution are now, and always have been, abso- 
lutely safe, and that they will continue to be safe without 
further action; but, desiring that this seminary shall be known 
to be in full accord with the mind of the Church, as expressed in 
the deliverances of the General Assembly, the Board of Directors 
take additional action in the adoption of the following resolu- 
tions: 

“1. That the Board of Directors approve of the plan proposed 
by the Board of Trustees at their meeting in May, 1895, and ac- 
cepted by the last General Assembly as in lieu of the change of 
charter marked * D,’ viz., to apply to the Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania to pass a general act which would authorize *‘ various de- 
nominations and associations of men, in case of actual or threat- 
ened malfeasance in trust, to appear in court through their 
proper officers or representatives in order to enforce the execu- 
tion of trusts created for their benefit,’ and this Board will co- 
operate with the Board of Trustees in the attempt to secure the 
proposed legislation when the Legislature sball next be in ses- 
sion. 

2. ** They would also recommend the Board of Trustees to obtain 
competent legal advice as to whether the proposed change in the 
charter to enable the Seminary to accept the plan of the Assem- 
bly can be obtained through the courts of the county without 
impairing the safety of the funds or property rights of the Sem- 
nary.” 

The second part of the second resolution was laid on the 
table for the present. It was as follows: 


“ And that they recommend the Board of Trustees in case such 
advice is favorable to so doing to obtain such change in the 
charter through the courts as speedily as possible.” 


No intimation is given in the report in The Presbyterian 
Messenger as to what became of the third resolution re- 
ported by the committee, in which the Board of Directors 
expresses its willingness to have the General Assembly 
make such change in the plan of government of the sem- 
inary as shall best serve the end which the Assembly has in 
view. It wiil be remembered that the Board of Trustees, 
at their last session, declined, by a large majority, to 
take the action which is recommended in the secord res- 
olution. 


..--The Evangelical Alliance, through its corresponding 
secretary, Dr. Josiah Strong, proposes to interest the 
churches of every city and community in the United States 
in a new movement which has been outlined in a docu- 
ment given to the general public. This document states 
that a profound change is taking place in the churches 
which is fitting them to render important service in the 
line contemplated by the Evangelical Alliance. They are 
beginning to see and to accept their social mission. The 
movement contemplates the formation of local alliances, 
whose purposes are thus statedin the constitution sug- 
gested for them: 

“Believing that Jesus Christ is the only Savior of society as 
well as of the individual, it shall be the object of this Alliance to 
apply the principles of Christ’s teachings to the solution of social 
problems, with a view to aiding the churches in the accomplish- 
ment of their social mission. 

“This Alliance shall seek to prove the deep practical interest 
of the allied churches in whatever concerns human welfare. 

* Its objects shall include the aid, in all practical ways, of such 
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existing organizations as, in its judgment, are wisely seeking the 
common well-being. 

“ The Alliance shall stand in the name of Christ on the side of 

practical religion, good citizenship, the enforcement of law, the 
promotion of sobriety, the prevention of cruelty, the alleviation 
of suffering, the correction of injustice, the rescue of the unfort- 
unate, the reformation of the depraved, and for such kindred 
ends as pertain to the true social mission of the Church; it being 
understood that all activities of the Alliance shall be subservient 
to spiritual results, which must always be the supreme object 
of the churches.” 
The advantage claimed for this movement is that it would 
bring the churches together into sympathetic relations in 
the prosecution of a work which would have a great influ- 
ence upon civilization. They would bring ** conscience to 
bear upon legislation”; it would “‘close the chasm between 
them and workingmen’”’; they would be enabled to “lay 
hold of the strength which comes from organization,” and 
avoid “the wasteful multiplication of organizations.” 
Christian fellowships would be cultivated, and co-operation 
would be substituted for existing competition. The plans 
are approved by Bishop Vincent as being pre eminently 
practicable and wise; by Dr. Francis E. Clark, of the 
Christian Endeavor Society, as entirely feasible and admir- 
ably conceived; by Dr. John Henry Barrows, as inspiring 
to faith and hope, and by Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst, who 
gives them his hearty indorsement. 








Missions. 


MISSIONS IN CHINA. 
I, 


BY J. E, BUDGETT MEAKIN. 








‘““WELL, Jobn! what for you go Sunday-scbool ?” 

‘Oh, me takee lady laundry.”’ 

** And when you go back China ?” 

‘Then me makee Joss pidgin.” * 

This was the gist of one of the captain’s best stories as 
we neared the coast of China, when the standard subject 
of missionary abuse came round. ‘‘No,” he would finish 
up, pretty sure of the sympathy of all non-missionaries at 
the table—missionaries are always relegated to the further 
tables if possible—‘' there never yet was a Chinaman really 
converted ; all the pretense they make is to serve some per- 
sonal interest.’’ And he believed it. 

But he knew nothing of the hundreds of dollars remitted 
annually by the Chinese converts in the United States for 
the support of missions to ‘‘the old folk at home.” He 
did not know how generously some of them contributed 
in China. In Canton there is a Chinese Missionary So- 
ciety, and one for the loan and circulation of Christian 
books, both native managed and native supported. I noted 
bat one shop in that great city unprovided with a shrine at 
the door, and that was the shop of a chemist whose yearly 
subscriptions to the local work is counted in hundreds of 
dollars. 

“Rice Christians”’ there undoubtedly are, in Eogland 
as well as in China; but these are here to be met with 
chiefly in the treaty ports, where they try to sponge upon 
the foreigners. for the Chinaman is morally weak on the 
greedy side. Here is one of the advantages of the faith 
missions, which render material assistance to converts out 
of the question, and so remove one form of temptation. 
Often, however, converts are drawn away from such mis- 
sions to those that can give employment, which makes 
numerical comparisons as results unreliable. 

In Hankow I had the privilege of hearing an appeal in 
the Wesleyan chapel made by a native for the formation of 
a strictly Chinese society to work in the Province of 
Hunan, which has so far been practically closed to for- 
eignerss In Hankow itself the Wesleyan Church supports 
its own native pastor, andso it is inother parts. In this 
way the native churches prosper better in country districts 
where the expense is much less than in the great centers. 
For instance, the Christians at a village on the Yangtse 
have built themselves a chapel at a cost of $100 which in 
Enropean hands would have cost three or four times that 
sum. 

In Hongkong the native Congregational Church raised 
$800 last year, out of which their native pastor was sup- 
ported on $360, besides twelve local preachers and part of 
the schoolmaster’s salary. Thus the native churches 
are learning to stand alone, and the less of European 
notions are inculcated along with the Gospel the more 
readily they will be able to do so. 

Denominational differences, too, sink out of sight, when 
the natives are left to themselves; for what care they how 
their teachers preferred to govern the churches, or what 
views they held on immaterial points? They have theBible, 
they have the Holy Spirit to teachthem. In Shanghai, 
forinstance, they have for several years held union mass 
meetings each third Sunday afternoon in each church, that 
is large enough in succession, for which they have a special 
bymn book in preparation, and to which the foreigners 
only come as guests. Besides this, the native pastors have 
monthly meetings among themselves: and occasional uni- 
ted communion services are also held at which, altho the 
European hard shell Baptists object, their converts attend. 

When the Chinese do take anything into their hands, 
they doit thoroughly. Foreigners can never be the direct 
means of evangelizing China any more than of any otber 
country, and this activity of the converts is the most hope- 
ful sign of all. The success of the Methodists has been 
largely due to the employment of local preachers ; and I 
heard of one case in which the Presbyterians had during 
fourteen years collected a church of seven members, while 
the Methodists had close by, in the same time, collected as 
many hundreds. The Chinese curiosity may be aroused by 
the foreigner’s ways and words, but itis to his native as- 
sistant that he comes to inquire the truth of the matter. 





*A corraption of * Dios business,” the “pidgin English” for 
“God worship,” understood in this connection of idolatry. 
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Thus the Gospel is progressing steadily, and will pro- 
gress in China, tho the fringe of her need has hardly yet 
been touched, and aundreds of millions of our brothers and 
sisters within her borders have never yet heard the name of 
Christ—do not even know of the existence of their God! 
It seems likely that the present war may still further 
open up the country, and by so much increase our responsi- 
bility. Had it fallen to a European nation toplay the part 
of Japan in the contest, it would have retarded Christian 
work a generation. As it is, the Chinese are caused to 
lean toward Europe, especially England, and to inquire 
what has made the difference in Japan. One native pastor 
whom I met in the interior told me that an official who had 
just returned from the seat of war had brought him news 
that in their desire to stand well for once with the outside 
world, the authorities had ordered diligent inquiries to be 
made for Christians, that they might be specially well 
looked after and preserved from molestation. How unlike 
China! 
LONDON, ENGLAND, 
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LESSON FOR JANUARY 5TH. 
THE FORERUNNER OF CHRIST —LUKE 1: 5-17. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—‘‘ Thou shalt go before the face of the 
Lord to prepare his way.”—LUKE 1: 76. 

Notes —‘“‘ Herod, King of Judea.’’—Herod the Great, 
the Idumean, who built the temple, near the end of his 
reign. This was about 6 B.c., our Anno Domini begin- 
ping over four years too late, and this being more than 
a year before the birth of our Lord. “ Zacharias,” — 
The Greek form of Zechariah, meaning Jehovah will Re- 
member. “Of the course of Abijah.’’—The ‘priests 
were divided into twenty-four courses, each servinga week 
in turn. ,The course of Abijah was the eighth (cf. 1 Chron. 
24:10). They divided the service between them, partly by 
lot. There was thus a constant succession of priests trav- 
eling forth and back. “A wife of the daughters of 
Aaron.”—It was considered best, tho not required, that 
priests should marry in the family, and as there were thou- 
sands of them, it was not close intermarriage. His wife 
was also related by marriage to Mary, of the tribe of Judah, 
mother of our Lord (cf. Luke5: 36). ** Blisabeth.’’—The 
Greek form of Elisheba, which was the name of the wife 





























of Aaron. It means God hath sworn, or promised. 
‘* Blameless.”,—Patterns of goodness, so far as 
men might see. “Well stricken in years.’’—Prob- 


ably over fifty years old. ‘His lot was to... 
burn incense”’—This was the highest honor that 
came to any but the high priest. It came by lot; and 
when once the lot had come to a priest he was excluded 
from future lots. It was thus the supreme moment of his 
official life. First one priest went in and cleaned the ashes 
from the golden altar and retired. Then a second came in 
with coals from the large altar outside aud put them on 
the golden altar of incense and retired. Then Zacharias 
entered last alone with the golden censer and took from it 
incense and spread it on the coals. There was also the 
golden candlestick and the table of shewbread near the 
golden altar. ‘* Were praying.’’—The incense smoke 
represented the prayers of the people ascending to Heaven. 
——*‘ Thy supplication is heard,’’—It was regarded as the 
greatest of blessings to havé children. “* John.”-—-The 
Greek form of Johanan, meaning Jehovah will have 
mercy. “Drink no wine nor strong drink.”’—That is, 
he shall be a Nazarite, like Samson. This was a peculiar 
sanctification. ‘‘The strong drink” was especially wine 
made of dates, which was very intoxicating. Distilled 
liquors were not known. “In the spirtt and power of 
Elijah ’—Here read the last verses of the Old Testament 
for explanation. “To turn the hearts of the fathers to 
the children.”—This would seem to indicate care in 
parental duty, but it is nota clearly apposite sense. We 
would rather expect, from the parallel clause, parents 
made pure like children. 

Instruction.—Herod theGreat,as he was called in his day, 
would hardly be remembered bat for the fact that in his 
day the poor man Jesus was born. So, in the end, goodness 
and wisdom get the better of political power. Few who 
know of Socrates can recall who was the leading secular 
man of his time. : 

Zacharias aud Elisabeth were well mated, both godly 
people, and of the same social position. Such marriages 
are the best. It is dangerous if not wrong tomarry out of 
the Christian faith. 

We are commanded to be perfect, even as our Father is 
perfect; and yet it would be a foolish vanity for any one 
of us to claim to be perfect and sinless, But godliness, 
ordinary blamelessness, is attained by many. We may 
live for brief periods without conscious sin, and we should 
try to have whole days and nights so completely subject 
to God’s will, that we can blame ourselves only for weak- 
ness or failure, and not for overt transgression. It is harder 
to avoid sins of omission than of commission. 

It was regarded in those days a great misfortune for 
busband and wife to be childless, and it is still a misfor- 
tune. The gift of children is the greatest of all blessings, 

The great blessing of Zacharias came while he was in 
the line of his regular priest’s duty. If he had made an 
excuse not to go up to Jerusalem he would have missed the 
blessing. People who make any great success in life do it 
by attending with great faithiulness to commcn duties. 
Therefore it is of the greatest importance not so much to 
beon the lookout for fresh openings as to fill those that we 
have. 

It was the duty of Zacharias to burn incense. That duty 
is now done away with the destruction of the temple 
and the substitution of spiritual religion for the cere- 
monial religion of the Jews. We want to learn that all 
ceremony is no part of Christianity, but is only permissible 
or, it may be, injurious. Asa general rule the simpler the 
service the better. ~~ 
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Incense symbolizes prayer. The symbol is worthless 
without the substance. So sacraments are hurtful if we 
do not in them wash our sins away and feed on the spirit of 
Christ. 

The first word from Heaven in the coming of the Chris- 
tian dispensation was ‘‘ Fear not.” The same came to the 
shepherds at,Bethlehem. The very purpose of the incar- 
nation is to drive away the fear of death and Hell. 

Jobn was to be a forerunner, and we should each of us be 
an after-runner. Thereis only one King and Savior, Jesus; 
and we have the honor to follow him and do his errands 
and help his work. 

There was a special reason why John was to be a Nazar- 
ite, that he might be noticeable, different from others, 
specially consecrated to his good work. For this his total 
abstinence was of value. And yet we cannot gather from 
his example that it was then other than an unusual absti- 
nence; and our Lord, who lived among people and not in 
‘the desert, did not follow this rule. Yet in our day total 

abstinence becomes the best rule for all. 

We are told that John was to be filled with the Holy 
Spirit from his birth. Parents should so teach their chil- 
dren as to expect them to be Christians from their earliest 
years. It is asad loss to put off obedience to God till one 
grows up. 

Jobn was to be the prophet of a great awakening. He 
was a great revivalist before Christ. He was to prepare 
people for the teachings of One greater than he, to ‘make 
ready for the Lord a people prepared for him.” We can see 
that this was in part accomplished by his awakening some 
who were afterward Christ’s disciples. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

BARKER, W. H., Shell Lake, Wis., resigns, 

BROWN, FRANK C., Manasquan, N. J., resigns. 

DIBBLE, T. L., New Canaan, Conn., resigns. 

DORWARD, WiLtLIAM T., New York City, called to Pescata- 
way, N. J. 

FETTER,N.C., Doyleston, called to McKeesport, Penn. 

FOLWELL, J. K., Demarest, N. J., resigns. 

GRIFFITH, B. F., Chicago, Ill., called to Medina, O. 

HARRIMAN, N. H,, ord: December 16th, Boston, Mass. 

IVES, H. M., West Pawlet, Vt., resigns. 

LANGFORD, CLAupE, North Wales, Penn., resigns. 

LUDDINGTON, F. D., New Milford, Cunn., resigns. 

PENDLETON, C. J., Albany, N. Y., accepts call to N. Stoning- 
ton, Conn. 

RICHARDS, PD. E., Sharpsburg, called to Slatington, Penn. 

RILEY, G. W., Corinth, Miss., resigns. 

RAMSEY, J. D., Faribault, Minn., resigns. 

SARGENT, CHARLEs R., Piqua, accepts call to Bellefontaine, O. 

THORNTON, E. E., Lexington, Miss., resigns. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

APRAHAMIAN, SARKIs A., ord. December 10th, Green’s Land- 
pg, Me. 

BALE, ALBERT G., Melrose, Mass., resigns. 

BROOKS, CHARLEs S., Fitchburg, Mass., resigns. 

CAdILD, WILLIAM, Watervliet and Coloma, Mich., resigns. 

DUDLEY, Joseen F., D.D., inst. December llth, Fargo, N. D. 

EMBREE, Jenv H., Linwood, Kan., resigns. 

FLOOK, Jacos, Sutton, accepts call to Omaha, Neb. 

HEBBERD, STEPHEN S., Winona, Minn., resigns. 

HITCHCOCK, ABRAHAM F., Suisun, Cal., resigns. 

ee Joun, Amenia, N. Y., accepts call to Litchfield, 
Sonn. 

KENNGOTT, GeorGE F., Lowell, Mass., resigns. 

KETCHAM, Henry, inst. December, 10th, Westfield, N. J. 

PALMER, W. R., ord. December 12th, Princeton, Wis. 

PRESTON, MARTIN (Pres.), Bath, N. Y., called to Hinsdale, Ill. 

RULAND, GeorGE W., Dubiin, called to Stoddard, N. H. 

STEVENS, Henry A., Bristol, R. I., resigns. 

STONE, EpwARD G., Niantic, accepts call to Westchester, Conn. 

— SAMUEL, Evarts, Ky., accepts call to Coal Creek, 

enn. 

THOMPSON, J. K., Warren. called to 8S. Woodbury, Vt. 

VROOMAN, Henry C. E. Milton, Mass, accepts call to St. 
Louis, Mo. 

WILLISTON, Martin L., Elmhurst, called to Blue Island, Ill. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


BECKFORD, L. F., inst. December 15th, Poplar Bluff, Mo. 
BOOTH, R. R., New York City. resigns. 
CONE, J. H., Midland, Mich., accepts call to Princeton, Ind. 
DUNN, CHARLES E., Albany, N. Y., accepts call to Freeport, Ill. 
JOHNSTON, A. W., inst. December 13th, Cadillac, Mich. 
JONES, B. C., inst. December 12th, Erie, Penn. 
MATTHEWS, M. A., Dalton, Ga., called to Jackson, Tenn. 
McCORMICK, WI1vxrAM C., Moorehead, Minn., accepts call to 
Tioga, Penn. 
MEARS, D. O., Cleveland, O., accepts call to Albany, N. Y. 
TURNER, WILLIAM J., inst. December 9th, Kilburn City, Wis. 
WARD, C. E. B., Emporia, accepts call to Fort Morgan, Col. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


CRAIG, R. E. L,, Clarksville, Tenn., resigns. 

FENTON, Jounn F., Palmyra, accepts call to Moorestown, N. J. 

FOGG, THomas B., Brooklyn, Conn., died December 2d, aged 61. 

HEWITT, Joun, Lincoln, Neb., accepts call to Columbus, O, 

LIGHTHIPE, L. H., Woodbridge, N. J., accepts call to South 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

LOWRY, W. A., Greenville, accepts call to Corry, Penn. 

ROOSEVELT, =HERWOOD, Owasso, Mich., accepts call to Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

van SYCKEL, N. D., Florence, Ala., accepts call to Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
BENDRAT, T. A., Luth., Bancroft, Ia., called to Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. 


CALDWELL, J. W., Cumb. Presb., Huntsville, Ala, accepts call 
to West Point, Miss. 

DANIEL, Horace, German Ref., Washington, N. J., died De- 
cember 5th. 

GREENFIELD, GeorGe, Meth., Philadelphia, Penn., died De- 
cember Ist. 

HILTY, J. K., Luth., Tarentum, accepts call to Venango, Penn. 

HYDE, CHARLES R., South. Presb., Memphis, Tenn., accepts call 
to Richmond, Va. 


LEAK, T. J., Meth., Atchison, Kan, died December 18th, aged 92. 
MILEY, Joun, Meth. Epis., Madison, N. J., died December llth. 
SAVAGE, M. J., Unit., Boston, Mass., called to New York City. 
TONSING, Pavt, Lutb., inst. December 8th, Beloit, Kan. 
WECKE, M. G. F., Moravian, Seymour, Wis., died recently. 
WINTER, WIL.L1AM W., Meth., Delaware, O., died recently. 
WOODCOCK, J. A., Meth., Bellefonte, Penn., died recently, 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “* Books of the Week” will be 
considered by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all vol- 
umes received. The interests of our readers will guide us in the 
selection of works for further notice. 





OF PICTURE POSTERS.* 





IT is only within the last ten or fifteen years that the 
fancy for collecting picture posters has slowly but surely 
grown into what may now without exaggeration be 
called a craze, and only within a still shorter time that 
collectors have gone into it seriously, understandingly, 
and with the proper aim in view—that of bringing to- 
gether the important and valuable examples of the past 
as well as the present. It is surely an interesting and 
instructive fad, insomuch as it is in a way a history of 
art in one of its branches, and of very good art in many 
instances, since the foremost painters and draughtsmen 
have lent their talents to its development. 

Up to the present time there has been no literature on 
the subject, excepting perhaps some casual essays from 
time to time in the periodicals; now, however, two vol- 
umes appear, almost simultaneously, one here and the 
other in London, replete with material and interesting 
information and data, much needed to supply the grow- 
ing demand. . 

lt is easy to imagine how any one, attracted by a strik- 
ingly colored, cleverly drawn advertising showbill which 
may be had for the asking, could begin and continue col- 
lecting, until he developed into one of the maniacs. To 
get something for nothing is often a paramount pleas- 
ure to the average individual ; and there was a time, not 
so long ago, when posters of books or music or some 
much lauded nostrum or food, were available gratis, 
either from an obliging bill poster, from the publisher 
who had a few left over, or from the tradesman whose 
warehouse they adorned. This was possible once, and 
there is no doubt but that the foundations of some valu- 
able collections were laid in this inexpensive way ; but it 
is more than likely that such opportunities will not 
occur again, 

The mania is too widespread and the demand is greater 
than the supply. There exist to-day several dealers in 
posters, placardsand advertisements of all sizes, kinds, 
shapes and age. These dealers reap a handsome income 
from their business and publish periodical catalogs of 
their wares with the current prices. 

Some of the older posters—incunabula if you please— 
are seldum to be found quoted in these catalogs. The 

few existing examples are, as a rule, snugly hidden away 
among the treasures of the earlier collectors, or if even 
offered for sale, in any sort of presentable condition,com- 
mand an almost prohibitive price. Even the more modern 
ones, when once out of print, increase rapidly in value, 
as new collectors join the ranks and the epidemic grows 
and the posters of the day have at their very first ap- 
pearance a modest price affixed. This has been found 
necessary by the publishers and printers, owing to the 
enormous demand, requiring 4 much larger issue, and 
also with a view of putting a stop to the frugal-minded 
collector’s begging letter. 

The evidences of the craze are everywhere, and one 
cannot get away from them. The last tidbit offered to 
the votaries is a poster Almanac, which has just ap- 
peared, and which must inevitably delight the souls of 
the brotherhood. Not only are there thousands upon 
thousands of ordinary posters, which are most of them 
put to the use they were originally designed for, viz., 
advertising ; but now we learn of the existence of posters 
deluxe, on Japan or China paper, proofs before or after 
letters, various stages of trial proofs, signed or unsigned 
by artist or printer or publisher; and with the French 
or Belgians they appear stamped or not, with the Gov- 
ernment stamp, representing the tax imposed there, 

To all collectors, at some time of their collecting, the 
Demon of Perfection pays a long and harrowing visit, 
during which the Tenth Commandment is liable to be 
ruthlessly forgotten, and the neighbor’s possessions cov- 
eted with unrighteous longings. It is almost impossible 
to complete a collection of this kind. The earliest post- 
ers were seldom or never rescued in time from the de- 
structive wear and tear of the elements to which they 
were perforce exposed, and if there happened to be a few 
copies left over they were either used for some useful 
purpose, or swept out with the rubbish to make room 
for the next edition. Mr. Alexandre relates stories of the 
early collectors who considered that a poster was of but 
little value unless it had done its duty as such, and had 
been pasted or posted on a boarding. To obtain such a 
one it became necessary to remove it from its abiding 
place; in plain English, to steal it. Of course sucha 
proceeding was attended with a certain risk of arrest and 
fine, or worse, if the perpetrator happened to be caught ; 
but no doubt this added risk lent a certain superlative at- 
traction to the possession of the precious booty. It is 





* THE MODERN PosTER. By ARSENE ALEXANDRE, M. H. SPIELMAN, 
H. C. BONNER, and AUGUST JACCACI. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Royal 8vo. $250. 1895. 

PICTURE Posters. A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ILLUSTRATED PLA- 
CARD,WITH MANY REPRODUCTIONS OF THE MOST ARTISTIC EXAMPLES 
IN ALL COUNTRIES. By CHARLES HIATT. London: George Bell & 
Sons; New York; Macmillan & Co, Royal 8vo. $4.00, 1895, 
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‘his class of posters which, tho having but slight, if any 
artistic merit, commands the highest price. 

The uninterested outsider must see in his ordinary 
walk about town, how many proselytes the fad has made; 
not only are the patent medicines, soaps, bicycles and all 
the luxuries and necessaries of existence called to one’s 
attention with highly colored illumination, but even the 
daily newspaper asserts itself and its various incompara- 
ble virtues by the medium of a more or less gaudy pre- 
sentment of something or somebody quite irrelevant. 

There is one rather serious obstacle, which stands in 
the way of the collector, and its solution is yet to be 
found; it is, how best to preserve one’s posters in good 
condition. The smallones, naturally, can be easily taken 
care of ; but when it comes to handling the large ones, 
which asa rule are on poor, thin, tender paper, easily torn 
and subject to rapid wear, it becomes a very delicate op- 
eration, and endangers their pristine state of perfection. 
It has been suggested that such large copies could be 
rolled on round sticks, after the manner of the Japanese 
Kakemono; but even then they are apt to become un- 
wieldy and their safe keeping in this shape a question of 
grave doubt. 

The Modern Poster (Scribner’s) recommends itself not 
only to the poster maniac but to the bibliophile. For 
the former there is to be had with each copy of the book, 
a special poster, made expressly for this publication, and 
of which only one thousand numbered copies have been 
struck off. It represents anesthetic peacock in biue and 
white, against a green background, and is signed by 
Will. H. Bradley. It is effective, but not as interesting 
as others by him. For the fastidious bookman, there is 
a small edition of special copies on Japan paper, with 
extra proof plates of the illustrations. 

The contributions to this volume are four in number ; 
the first, by M. Arséne Alexandre, treats of the Frerch 
posters, and gives in a chatty, anecdotic way an account 
of the evolution of the craze in France, the trouble 
gone to by collectors to obtain their specimens, together 
with some interesting details of the methods and work 
of the modern men, Cheret, Grasset, Willette and others. 
The essays of Messrs. Spielman and Bunner are reprinted 
from Scribner’s Magazine, in which they figured during 
the past year, and are more or less familiar to the public. 
Mr. Spielman gives in a short space a careful and accu- 
rate history of the development of the ifiustrated poster 
in England, with noteworthy instances of the use of the 
masterpieces of titled R.A’s., as advertisements forsoap, 
mustard, blacking and other such homely wares. He 
deprecates the early English efforts, calling them *‘ the 
horrors of 1850,” and tho caviling slightly at some of 
the exaggerations of to-day, is grateful for the artistic 
and educational element which obtains in the present 
decoration of British hoardings. In Mr. Bunner’s paper 
there is his always acceptable touch of humor, as he 
describes the bygone days of the country circus and its 
flaming posters, the early American example, or the 
patent medicine hideous lithographs of ‘‘ Before and 
After” taking, which were with us at every turn, not 
very long ago. The history of the poster in America, 
altho curtailed, is rather complete and gives evidence 

of careful study and probable ownership of many speci- 
mens. Very much tothe point is the imaginary con- 
versation between Rollo and Mr. Halliday about an 
illuminated advertisement of “a specific for the cure of 
ingrowing eyebrows,” as is also the astute and intelligent 
criticism Mr. Bunner makes of the work of our latter- 
day draughtsmen. 

A short article, by Mr. Jaccaci, the art editor of Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine, on the subject of Italian Posters and 
Music-Bock Covers, completes the book. Of the Italian 
work there are not many examples of moment; but the 
few there are show artistic merit and many attractive 
qualities, 

The iliustrations are extremely good reproductions, 
and appear on nearly every page. The book is beauti- 
fully made as regards paper, printing and binding, which 
last detail is a gray linen cover, havirg stamped on back 
and front, in colors, miniature 1 eproductions of Mr. Brad- 
ley’s posters. ¢ 

Mr. Hiatt’s book, Picture Posters, is a much more pre- 
tentious and important work. It treats the subject in 
an exhaustive way, going elaborately into the history of 
the advertising showbill, from the first known example, 
which, he says, can now be seen in the Louvre, a 
papyrus of 146 B.c., to the prolific production of the 
present time. Without assuming the character of a 
catalogue raisonné, which is much needed by the col- 
lectors, this volume contains so many interesting data, 
and has a description of so many posters, with their 
date of publication, many of them seldom heard of here, 
that it is without doubt a substantial contribution to 
the literature of the day, and will be gratefully received 
by the army of collectors. 

It is extremely well illustrated with careful reproduc- 
tions of many examples, more or less familiar, of many 
quite unknown, and of some unpublished posters, and 
some original drawings for the same. 

One long chapter Mr. Hiatt devotes to Cheret, Granet 
and Toulouse Lautrec, evidently rating them at the 
head of the present French masters, and as such de- 
serving special honors. Cheret he justly qualifies as 
the vivacious and gay interpreter, best suited to depict- 
ing the mental attitude of thenation. In two more chap- 
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ters the lesser lights and their work are described, from 
Willette and Forain to Jossot, Bac, Lunel and the rest, 
To the English poster the author has given three chap- 
ters, and goes into a careful review of the excellent 
work that has been done, since the first really good 
showbiil, Fred. Walker’s design for the ‘‘ Woman in 
White,” appeared. With this is a critical analysis of 
the work of the modern artists, as of the revolution 
which it seems to have brought about in this particular 
branch of English art. Mr. Hiatt argues that it has 
really brought about a renaissance of art and that its in- 
fluence is undoubtedly widespread, since all the artists, 
painters and draughtsmen are not only willing but 
anxious to take a hand in. Inquiry has brought out the 
information that of all the British R.A.’s, only two or 
three have refused to lend their talents to the decorating 
of showbills, advertising such homely commodities as 
‘‘soap, mustard and blacking.” 

The American Poster is very well spoken of, and with 
some interesting reading about Spanish, Belgian and 
German work, Mr. Hiatt concludes his volume with a 
short note on the ‘*‘ Prices of Posters.” 

Much of substantial value is added by the illustra- 

ions, which number more than ove hundred and fifty 
in a book of 367 pages. These illustrations are here an 
obvious necessity, for the text is continually referring to 
them and drawing comparisons. 

No mention is made of any Swiss posters, of which it 
appears there are some important and charming exam- 
ples much in demand by those interested. Much stress 
is laid on the value of the lettering on modern advertis- 
ing posters ; and attention is often called to faulty, unar- 
tistic work, due to the collaboration of an outsider. 

There is no doubt that this interesting volume will 
bring many new recruits to the already large army of 
collectors. 
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Two new volumes have recently been added to ‘“‘ The 
International Critical Commentary” under the general 
editorial direction of Professor Briggs, of Union Tneolog- 
ical Seminary, Professor Driver, of Oxford, and Dr. Plum- 
mer, Master of University College, Durham. The opening 
volume on Deuteronomy by Dr. Driver, Regius Professor 
of Hebrew, Oxford, was noticed by us in the issue of Jaly 
llth. The additions now made are a Commentary on Ro- 
mans and one on the Book of Judges by Professor Moore, 
of Andover Theological Seminary. The first of these, A 
Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Romans, we owe to the joint authorship of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Sanday, D.D., LL D., Lady Margaret Professor of 
Divinity and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, and the 
Rev. Arthur C. Headlam, B D., Fellow of All Souls, Ox- 
ford, (Charles Scribner's Sons, 12mo, pp. 450. $3.00.) Dog- 
matical exposition is excluded by the general plan of the 
series. For the same reason questions of grammar and 
diction are not raised, except so far as they may bear on 
the interpretation of the passage. The editors apply to 
the method they have pursued the name “ historical,” as 
describing the principle on which the work is done, that 
the commentator’s problem is not what answer does the 
Epistle give to questions which are alive now or were alive 
once, but what meaning were the writer’s words and 
thoughts intended to convey at the time they were writ- 
ten. This view has led the authors of the present work 
to pay unusual attention tothe Jewish literature of the 
century which preceded and which followed the advent of 
our Lord and to draw copious illustrations from it, as, for 
example, from the recent editions of the Psalms of Solomon 
and the Book of Enoch. In view of the number and merit 
of the now existing commentaries on Romans, it is some- 
what audacious to propose another, except on the general 
principle that a living scholarship like any other living 
force, is bound to the continual expression of itself in new 
forms. Acursory inspection of this volume will set at rest 
any doubts on this point. Itis not only a scholarly addi- 
tion to already existing commentaries, but one with a very 
distinct character and purpose of its own, and which brings 
to students and ministers an aid which they ca snot obtain 
elsewhere. The burden of scholastic erudition is nowhere 
suffered to incumber the work. So far as we have ob- 
served, no citations of authorities are made merely to ex- 
hibit the balance of opinions. In recent criticism and dis- 
covery the book is very full and strong, especially in in- 
corporating the conclusions of such scholars as Bishop 
Lightfoot, Dean Ramsay, especially on the relations 
between the Apostolic Church and the Roman Empire, 
or Weiss and Baur, the strong and helpful points of whose 
work are very justly recognized. If any one point 
deserves recognition more thaa another, it is the 
gain made for the understanding of the Epistle by careful 
gleaning from the Jewish literature and life of the period. 
We note also the free use made of Edersheim. The topical 
analysis of the Epistle could hardly be done in a simpler, 
more useful or satisfactory way. No less striking and 
valuable are the topical discussions carried on throughout 
the Commentary, as, for example, on ‘The Effects of 
Adam’s Fall in Jewish Theology,” “‘ Paul’s Conception of 
Sin and of the Fal!,” “‘ The History of the Interpretation 
of the Pauline Doctrine of dixaiworc.’”” Without entering 
on the dogmatic discussion of topics like these the editors 
supply the student with the material out of which dogmatic 
opinion may be evolved in a far freer and better way. The 
general view which these editors take of the Epistle is a 
modification of Weiss’s that, while it is intended to have 
acertain doctrinal character, it is by no means ‘‘ a com- 
pendium of the whole of Christian doctrine,’’ as it has 
often been assumed to be. On this important point we 
cannot do better than to report them in their own Jan- 
guage: 

“He will not speak of the ‘first principles’ of a Christian’s 
belief, but will ‘goon unto perfection.’ Hence it isthat just the 
most fundamental doctrines—the Divine Lordship of Christ, the 
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value of His Death, the nature of the Sacraments—are assumed 
rather than stated or proved. Such allusions as we get to these 
are concerned not with the rudimentary but with the more de- 
veloped forms of the doctrines in question. They nearly always 
add something to the common stock of teaching, give to it a pro- 
founder significance, or apply it in new and unforeseen directions. 
The last charge that could be brought against the Epistle would 
be that it consisted of Christian commonplaces. It is one of the 
most original of writings. No Christian can have read it for the 
first time without feeling that he was introduced to hights and 
depths of Christianity of which he had never been conscious 
before.” 

To this we need only add that there is probably no other 
commentary on this Epistle in which criticism has been 
employed so successfully and impartially to bring out the 
Apostle’s thought. The second number in this series is 
A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Judges. By 
George Foot Moore, Professor of Hebrew in Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary. (Charles Scribner’sSons. 12mo, pp. 476. 
$3.00.) The main interest in this work is critical. The words 
* critical and exegetical ” area full and accurate descrip- 
tion of the work itself. The theory of the origin and com- 
position of the Book of Judges expounded by Professor 
Moore is(p. xxxvi) substantially Budde’s, tho with varia- 
tions of considerable importance, which have commended 
themselves to him in the course of his personal re-examina- 
tion of the entire question. Professor Moore not only ac- 
cepts the theory of documentary composition and successive 
revision, but he has made his Commentary the most 
frank exposition of that theory which has yet been pub- 
lished in the English language. The oldest portions of 
the book he attributes to a Jehovistic writer, who, early in 
the ninth century B.c., collected the traditions of tbe 
invasion and settlement of Palestine with the heroic deeds 
of the leaders,and committed them to writing, probably as 
part of a work intended to include the patriarchal age, the 
migration from Egypt, and the history of Israel down to 
the author’s time. A century later another similar book 
was written, containing the same material, but in less 
strictly historic form. A second recension of the work 
thus reconstructed bears the impress of the eighth or 
seventh century B.c., and specifically of the Prophet Hosea, 
the prominent feature of this later portion being that, in 
Professor Moore’s words, 





“The author's religious interpretation and judgment of the 
history in the spirit of prophecy is the beginning of the treat- 
ment so generally adopted by later writers; history with a moral 
soon becoming history for the moral.” 


The minor modifications of this theory of the composition 
of the book need not be given here. The motive and aim of 
the whole are said to be religious rather than historical, 
the long and detailed history which composes its contents 
being given with the purpose partly of explaining on re- 
ligious principles the disasters which befell Israel under 
the Judges, and mainly of enforcing the great idea of the 
Prophets, that the history of Israel was a divine discipline, 
Professor Moore asserts that this religious interpretation 
of Israel’s history is so much the main purpose of the book 
as to have confused its historic character and led the editor 
to introduce patriotic stories and national legends which 
taught the one religious lesson he saw in the history. The 
story of Samson is made the supreme example of all this, 
but Professor Moore finds many others. As to the historic 
value of the book, he pronounces a discriminating opinion, 
the Jehovistic portions being entitled to the highest confi- 
dence. Theaccount in Judges 1 of the invasion and settle- 
ment of Palestine.is a case in point. The chapteris de- 
scribed as one of the most “precious monuments of early 
Hebrew history” and of far higher historical value than 
the parallel account in Joshua 10 and 11, where the armies 
of Israelin two campaigns conquer all Palestine and, ex- 
terminating the population, take possession of the allotted 
territory. In Judges 1 the tribes invade the land singly. 
Sometimes they win it; sometimes they settle peaceably 
among the older inhabitants. Professor Moore’s remarks 
on these conflicting accounts are too characteristic of his 
method and point of view to be omitted. He writes: 


*“ Which of these two conflicting representations of the Israel- 
ite invasion is the truer cannot be for a moment in question. All 
that we knowof the history of Israelin Canaan in the succeeding 
centuries confirms the representation of Judges that the subju- 
gation of the land by the tribes was gradual and partial; that 
not only were the Canaanites not extirpated, but that many 
cities and whole regions remained in their possession; that the 
conquest of these was first achieved by the kings David and Sol. 
omon. On the other hand, the whole political and religious his- 
tory of these centuries would be unintelligible if we were to im- 
agine it as beginning with such a conquest of Canaan as is nar- 
rated in the Book of Joshua. The Song of Deborah alone is suf- 
ficient to prove this representation altogether false.” 

We make no comment on these conclusions. Their gen- 

eral theological significance and bearing are obvious at a 

glance. The critical basis on which they rest is presented 

point by point, with force and learning, in the Commen- 

tary, for which this, at least, must be said, that however 

it may offend our orthodox convictions it develops from the 

Book of Judges a view of the life of Israel in that dark and 

gloomy period which few of its numberless readers have 

had any glimpse of before. The attention paid to Greek 

versions and their readings is a new and welcome feature 
of the Commentary ; while in the philological department 
Professor Moore places himself distinctly in advance of the 
grammarian, and shows himself, as he is well known to be, 
one of the best Semite scholars in the country. The work 
is done in an atmosphere of scholarly interest and indif- 
ference to controversy and dogmatism which is at least re- 
freshing. In that kind of history which is chronicle pure 
and simple, narrative without moral significance, purpose, 
or generalization, Professor Moore has apparently but lit- 
tle interest. Historical details are trivial except as they 
furnish a line of introduction to the vital and commanding 
influences of the period of Israel’s history which is under 
consideration. In this sense itis a noble introduction to 
the moral forces, ideas and influences that controlled the 
period of the Judges, and a model of what a historical 
commentary with a practical end in view should be. 
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Rambles in Japan. By Canon Tristram, 


of Durham Cathedral. (Fleming H. Revell 
Co. $2.00) Canon Tristram apologizes for 
this appearance in print—the book is “a 
transcript of the author’s daily journal, 
written without any view to publication ’’; 
but when the late war excited new interest 
in the Far East, and it was suggested that 
the “notes might be of interest, not only in 
describing parts of the country seldom 
visited by foreigners, but as touching topics 
not generally deait with by previous 
writers,” the pages were straightway in- 
flicted on the public. The apology is 
needed, tho it does not atone for the inflic- 
tion. A writer of established reputation 
really owes something more to his readers 
than unrevised notes written “ without any 
view to publication.”” The author visited 
the stations of the Church Missionary Soci- 
ety, but even in the more unknown parts 
saw little new or of special interest; and 
most of the bookis given to Yokohama, 
Tokio, Nikko, Nagoya, Kyoto and Osaka, 
all described far better in other books long 
ago. Still,the book has merit. The pic- 
tures are better than in most works of this 
class ; the author as an experienced traveler 
refrains from ez-cathedra judgments on 
things in general, and his missionary 
daughter, who acted as guide and inter- 
preter, kept him from falling into many 
errors. How she let him write as on p. 170 
we cannot understand, for he tells us that 
the Buddhist sect, which teaches “ justifica- 
tion by faith,” has its adherents. among the 
“most thoughtful and intellectual part of 
the population.’”’ Of course no Buddhist sect 
teaches “justification by faith,” tho the 
Shin sect teaches salvation by faith, and 
has its following among the least “ thought- 
ful and intellectual part of the population.” 
Its ignorance is a proverb. It is a pity that 
so accomplished a naturalist did not take 
the trouble to revise his notes, “leaving out 
the commonplaces of ordinary observers 
give us more of the topics not generally 
dealt with by previous writers.” For 
Canon Tristram has something really worth 
the saying, and when he talks of birds, in- 
sects and plants, is instructive and enter- 
taining. For exampie, this is his account 
of methods which always excite interest 
when attention is directed to them, and 
which yet escape the notice of most book- 
makers * 


“The trees that are intended to be dwarfed 
are placed in pots alongside of a wire frame; it 
may be two or three feet in hight, or perhaps 
only a few inches. This frame represents the 
exact number, sbape, and size of the branches 
the tree is to be allowed to have; and every 
branch is pruned to the wire or else cut off. 
The roots are carefully pruned and confined, 
and the young foliage is unceasingly nip ped off 
The transplanting of full-grown trees was very 
simple. The roots were simply laid bare, tak- 
ing especial care to preserve the most delicate 
fibers, and as soon as the earth has been cleared 
away by the fingers or sticks, not with spades, 
lest they should be bruised, each bunch of root- 
lets is confined in a little cotton bag. I have 
seen a tree moved in this way which required 
twenty men to move it with rollers. When the 
tree is placed in its new position the bags are 
unloosed, one by one, and fine, pulverized soil 
carefully sprinkled between the fibers, no root- 
let being allowed to touch another. They at- 
tach great importance to the work of trans- 
planting, whichis always begun in the evening, 
being completed before the heat of the next 
day. However, Japanese gardening is an art 
which it evidently requires years to master, and 
which would well repay the students of plant 
life.” 


A Memorial of the Golden Jubilee of the 
Rev. Sylvester Malone, the good Catholic 
priest of Brooklyn, has been privately 
issued in a very handsome quarto form and 
pure white muslin cover. It contains por- 
traits of Father Malone and pictures of his 
church, both exterior and interior, and the 
addresses made in his honor, the letters re- 
ceived and the sermon of Bishop Keane, 
and the account of the reception in the 
Academy of Music, presided over by the 
Mayor of Brooklyn and addressed by Father 
Malone, Archbishop Ireland and distin- 
guished representatives of various religious 
bodies. Father Malone is a man who has 
secured the respect and affection of every 
one during the more than fifty years of his 
pastorate of Sts. Peter and Paul’s Church. 
To those outside of his church he is the 
representative Catholic priest ; representa- 
tive for his warm American spirit and his 
fraternal feeling. It is not at all strange 
that he was selected against the advice of 
some of the bishops of the State to repre- 
sent the Catholic Church on the Board of 
Regents. Among those that by voice or 
pen did him honor on the occasion of his 
golden anniversary, not Catholics, were 
President Low, of Columbia College ; Presi- 
dent Backus, of the Packer Institute; Major- 
General O. O. Howard, Dr. Storrs, Dr. Cuy- 
Jer, Dr. Behrends, Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
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Rabbi Gottheil, Dr. Charles H. Hall and 
others too numerous to mention, while the 
newspapers were filled with expressions of 
admiration. The record of the occasion 
has been prepared in a most attractive vol- 
ume by a relative, Sylvester L. Malone. 


Home Classes; or, The Home Department 
of the Sunday School. By M. C. Hazard, 
Ph.D. (Congregational S. S. & Publishing 
Society. 50 cents. Boston and Chicago.) 
This is a book to be read and pondered by 
Christian people. The Home Department 
of the Sunday School is an agency whose 
object is to promote Bible study at home 
in connection with the Sunday-school. It 
comes to the aid of large classes who, for 
one reason and another, are not in the 
Sunday-schools. It tends to invigorate the 
work of teachers and scholars as done in 
the Sunday-school. It is a supplementary 
work which will succeed only as it tightens 
the ropes and improves the whole manage- 
ment of the Sunday-school. Nothing is 
more needed, nothing more timely. We 
commend this little book to be read of all 
who love the Sunday-school as it is, and 
who would love to see it better than it is. 

Mentone, Cairoand Corfu. By Constance 
Fenimore Woolson. (New York: Harper 
& Brothers. $1.75.) This is a book made 
up of interesting notes of travel in the 
Mediterranean, in which Miss Woolson has 
given some of her charming literary power 
to descriptive writing. The illustrations 
are many and good. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


WITH its Christmas issue the Biblical 
World joins the list of illustrated maga. 
zines. 








..--A hitherto unprinted diary of Haw- , 


thorne’s opens the January issue of The 
Atlantic. 


..- “Fire and Sword in the Sfidan,” by 
Slatin Pasha, formerly Governor of Dar- 
fur, with maps and illustrations, will be 
published early in January by Edward Ar- 
nold. 


...-A new hymnal to be called the 
“Standard Hymnal for General Use” is 
announced in press by the Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company, New York. It is compiled 
by C. C. Converse. 


...-Macmillan & Co. announce the fifth 
volume of their ‘Cambridge Na'‘ural His- 
tory,’”? mainly devoted to insects, which 
will soon be followed by the second volume, 
devoted to worms and polyzoa. 


....-Three papers on Rome and the Vati- 
cau, by Marion Crawford, illustrated by 
André Castaigne, are aunounced by The 
Century. The first of these, “A Kaleido- 
scope of Rome,’’ will appear in the January 
issue. 


...-The new departments of the Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine, now just entering its tenth 
year, are ‘‘The Field of Art’ and “* About 
the World,” both intended to give summa- 
ries of new movements and new leaders. 
J. M. Barrie’s new novel, ‘Sentimental 
Tommy,” begins in the January number. 


.--eIn the Christmas number of The Book- 
man, Mr. Ernest McGaffey’s fine poem, 
** False Chords,” is marred by his naking 
“‘cerements” a trisyllable and lyre a dis- 
syllable. Such words as “rhythm” and 
“chrism” often make unwary poets stum- 
ble, but Mr. McGaffey is too skilful a writer 
to allow himself to trip so easily. 











PENDENT. 


...-Godey’s Magazine has brought out a 
Woman’s Number for its January issue. 
All the articles, stories and poems in it are 
by or about women; and now Good House- 
keeping mukes an entirely new departure, 
and gives a January issue, entirely pre- 
pared by men, affording them the oppor- 
tunity to tell what, in their opinion, con- 
stitutes good or bad housekeeping. 


----Two writers of short stories whose 
work is well known to the readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT are prominent in the Christ- 
mas double number of the Youth’s Com- 
panion—Miss Sophie Swett, who contri- 
butes one of her charming studies of New 
England village life (‘“‘The Christmas Toll”’) 
and Miss Louise R. Baker, who under the 
title of “Miss Jerusha’s Surprise,” de- 
scribes the unconvential way in which Kriss 
Kringle visited a Southern plantation. 


..--Tbat Mrs. Olive Schreiner’s interest 
in politics is not merely theoretical, may 
be seen by the fact that a very able speech 
ou “ The Political Situation, by O. S. and 
Cc. SS,” was read by S. C. Cronwright- 
Schreiner, ia the town hall at Kimberley 
last summer and published by the ‘‘ Cape 
Times” Printing Works, Cape Town. The 
closing sentences of the following quota- 
tion may have an application to other con 
tinents than Africa: 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





for Dec. 28 will contain 4 pages of il- 
lustrations, showing the archi- 





Will distinguish the year. 


tectural features of 
| “A NATIONAL 
| § MONUMENT OF ART” 


| THE NEW CONGRESSIONAL 
LIBRARY AT WASHINGTON 


To be followed by a series of iilus- 
trations of the sculptural and deco- 
rative features. The first chapters 
of astrong and stirring serial, en- 
titled 


““ THE GRAY MAN” 


by S. R. CROCKET, will be in the 
issue for Jan. 4. Also an important 
article by JULIAN RALPH,on 


BS THE NEW INDIAN QUESTION 
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“1, for one, have not only a cordial affection 
for my own nation, but also for British rule. I 
believe that, with all its faults, it is often a 
beneficent and a generous rule, and were it pos- 
sible to annex to-morrow, without injustice to 
others, or heavy moral and social loss to our- 
selves, the whole of Africa, from the Straits of 
Gibralter and the Isthmus of Suez to the Cape 
Colony, and place it under the English rule, I. 
for one, should cordially welcome that possi- 
bility. 

“But a nation, like an individual, may pay 
too dearly for desirable objects. It is highly 
probable that Naboth’s Vineyard, lying as it 
did, contiguous to the domains of Ahab, formed 
an exceedingly desirable adjunct to that prop- 
erty. The mistake in Jezebel’s calculation lay 
in the fact that the price ultimately to be paid 
for the annexation somewbat exceeded the 
value of the land.” 


25 CENTS. 
The Forum 


JANUARY, 1896, 


Some Suggestions on Currency and Banking, 
ADOLF LADENBURG. 
Railroad Rate Wars: Their Cause and Cure, 
JOHN W. MIDGLEY, 
Chairman, Western Freight Association. 





Naval Aspects of the Japan-China War, 
SIR EDMUND R. FREMANTLE, 
Vice-Admiral Royal Navy. 
Criminal Crowding of Public Schools, 
JAMES H. PENNIMAN. 
The Development of Sculpture in America, 
WILLIAM ORDWAY PARTRIDGE. 
A Stady of Church Entertainments, 
REV. WM. BAYARD HALE. 
Woman and the Bicycle. 
DR. HENRY J. GARRIGUES. 
The “Germau Vote” and the Republican Party, 
FREDERICK WILLIAM HOLLS. 


The Federal Census, CARROLL D. WRIGHT. 
Matthew Arnold's Letters, 
HERBERT WOODFIELD PAUL. 


Reminisce uces of an Editor. 
The Forum Publishing Co,, 
NEW YORK. 


25c. a Copy. $3 a year. 


For Sale Everywhere. 


CHRISTMAS BOOK 


Mrs, JULIA KEESE COLLES’ 


‘‘Authors and Writers Associated 
with Morristown.” 
SECOND EDITION. 

Subscription Book, Price, $3.00. 


Address Mrs. JULIA KEESE COLLES, 
No, 20 Iligh St... Morristown. New Jersey. 


: 
Facts Worth Knowing. 
Phrenology shows how bodily conditions influence 
mind and morals; teaching the true system of edu- 
cation, how to cleat? pupils, how to develop and 
discipline each faculty separately and all collect. 
ively. Phrenology teaches for what occupation 
one is best adapted. Pnrenology also teaches us our 
fellow-men, whom to trust and mistrust, select and 
reject, who are properly adapted in marriage; in fact 
it teaches us “ur own selves. 
For furthe r particulars, send for catalogue, 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 


25 East 21st Street, New York. 
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Hore Quate. Von Heinrich Seidel. Edited “4 
School Use by J. Matthewman. 74454, 1 
85. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Amer. 
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Traumereten aus franzOfischen Kaminen. Von 
Richard von Volkmann-Leander. Edited for 
School Use by amalie Hanstein. 744x5, pp. 
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Bilder aus der Deutschen Litteratur. 
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L ‘eet on Current Topics. Bennet Lectures for 
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The Black Lamb. By Anna Robescn Brown. 
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The “sr Book ‘of the Pegasus. 

The same. Paper..... 

The American Jew as Patriot, Soldier and Cit- 
izen. By Simon Wolf. Edited by Edward 
Levy. 6x6, pp. xiii, 576. Philade _— 
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The Stars of God. By E. Fitch Burr, >, D., 
LL.D. 8x5, pp. 234. Hartford, Cunn.: Th he 
student Pub. Co....... 

A Scientific Demonstration of The Fature Life. 
By Thomson Jay Hudson. 734x5, pp. xvi, 326. 
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Sketches from Conc cove and Appledore. Con- 
cord Thirty Years Ago, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, Louisa M. Alectt, Ralph Waldo Fm- 
erson, Matthew Arnold, ‘David A. asson, 
Wendell Philips, Appledore and its Visitors, 
John Greenleaf Whittier. By Frank Pres- 
ton Stearns. 734x514, pp. xii 276. New York: 
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Congressional Currency. An Outline of the 
Federal Money System. By Armistead 
C. Gordon. 8x5%, pp. vii, 234. 

Journal of Social Science. Contsining the 
Transactions of the Ame rican Association. 
Number XXXI!I, November, 1895. Saratoga 
Papers of 18%. Papers on Life in Cities. 
The Silver Question, Naval Education and 
Education at the South, Mexican Affairs, 
ete. 934x614, pp. xxvii, 26. The same. 
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The Gold Diggings of Cape Horn. A Study of 
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Loveand Laughter. Being a Legacy of Kbyme, 
By James G. Burnett. 84x54, pp. xii, 161. 
The same 
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mies obert Ellis Thomp on, M.A., 
$.T.D 7465, pp. iv, 18. Boston: Ginn & 
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Studies in the Science of Drawing in Art. By 
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By Frederick W. 
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Editiou. %4x4%. Vol. I, pp. xlii, Vol. 
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The Heart of Oak Books. Edited by Charles 
Eliot Norton. In six volumes. 74x54, pp. 
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Studies in the Mosaic Institutions. The Taber- 
nacle, the Priesthood, the Sacrifices, the 
Feasts of Ancient Isre vel. By W.G. Mvuore- 
need, D.D. 8x5'4, pp. ix, 242. Dayton, O.: 
J. BNUCY....0.-ccccesccccerscces oor ee 
sete Grammar, P wy 7 Literature, Ex- 
a ercises and Glossary. By A. Socin, Sec- 
ond English Edition. Trausle ated from the 
Third German tdition by the Rev. Arch. K. 
Ss. Kennedy, ).D. 734x544, pp. Xvi. 158. New 
York: B. Westermann & Co. Paper. 
Mars. By Percival Lowell. 9x64, Pp. viii, 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 5 
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. Inthree volumes. By Davia Charles 
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and Roman. 7345, pp. 49. The same 
A Library of Re sigheus Poetry. A Collection of 
the Best Poems of all Ages and Tongues. 
With Biographical ana Literary Notes. Edi- 
ted by Poilip Schaff, D.D., LL.U., and 
Arthur Gilman, M.A. 1054x7, pp. XXxi, luod. 
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Samantha in Europe. “By Josiah Allen's Wife. 
(Marietta Holley.) Illustrated by C. De 
Grimm, %x6lg, pp. Xv, TH. The same 
Scribner s Magazine. Illustrated. 10x7.. V 
“XVI, pp. vi, 792; Vol. XVIII, pp. vi, 792. 
New York: Charles Scrioner's Sons. 
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An Artist in the bane as. By A. D. MeCor- 
mick. lllustrated by over 100 original 
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30, New York: Macmillan & Co............ 
(The People’s Edition.) A Dream. of Fair 
Women, and Other Poems. 
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Other Poems. By Alfred Lord Tennyson. 
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Round About a Brighton Coach Office. By 
Maude Egerton King. Illustrated by Lucy 
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The Quest of the Absolute, By H. de Balzac. 
Trauslated by Ellen Marriage . With a 
) ‘e by George Saintsbury. Bxd4¢. 
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The Marvellous Adventures of Sir John Maun- 
devile, Kt. Being his Voyage and Travel 
which treateth of the Way to Jerusalem 
and of the Marvels of Ind with Other Islands 
and Countries. Edited anu profusely illus- 
trated by Artbur Layard, with a Preface by 
John Cameron Grant. 9x6, pp. XXX, 415. 
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Selections from the Sermons of the late C. H. 
surgeon, London. 744x5, pp. 98. Chicago: 
The Bible Institute Colportage Association. 
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Point and Purpose in Story and Saying. 
The same. Paper............ccccceee 
Light on L a? s Duties. By the Rev. F. B. Mey- 
. M.A. With introductory notice by J. 
Wilbur Chat man, D.D. 734x5, pp. 127. The 
same. Paper cp aehabewesbeeeshbkeNe ebweenenes 
In the Sanctuary. ye ‘On the Heights 
of Himalay.’ By A. Van Der Naillen. 74x 
5%, pp. 20. San F ‘rancisco: Wm. Doxey. 
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Schultz. 8x lg, pp. 4%. 
Pub. Co... 


Der 


The same 


Lovers of Three Thousand Years Ago, as Indi- 
~~ by the Song of Solomon. By the Rev. 

T. A. Goodwin, D.D. 9x6, pp. 41. Chicago: 
The Open Court Pub. Co. ........seeeeee c0 eee 
The Epistie of James, and Other Discourses. 
By RY V, Dale, LL D. 8x54, pp. ix, 315. New 


York: x ©. Armstrong & SOD,.....-.ee.0.+0- 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


___Entertatntn 1 Book fer Younger Readers, _ 
Pleasant Days 
at Maplewood 


B. BARTLETT. With illustrations by 
Little. 


It relates the doings and happy movements of a 
city family in the country, during the Summer and 
Wintermonths. A delightfal featare isthe charm- 
ing little stories iba by the different characters in 
the book. It is healthful in tone, and it will make 
an acceptable volume for every household where 
there are children. 


By Mrs. E. 
Florence E. 


Handsomely bound in Buckram. 12mo, 
$1. 50. 





Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publisher, 


JOHN IRELAND, 

1192 Broadway, - New York. 

CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE 
WORLD. 


82,672 MAGNIFICENT HOLIDAY BOOKS 


AT OUR PRICE. 


138,672 BIBLES, PRAYER BOOKS, &c., 


AT YOUR PRICE. 


125,876 MAGNIFICENT JUVENILES, 


AT ANY PRICE. 


HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE, 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


81 Chambers St., - - New York. 


Three Doors from ee 


EDUCATION. 





NEW YORK,N.Y., 11 West S6TH 


THE JACOTOT SCHOOL. SiS: 


School for Girls. Mile. Froment, Mr L. Morgan, 








Prine ipals. Fall on rm begins Oct. ie "Eindaseieien 
begins Oct. 15. 
WILSON COLLEGE wys WOMEN. 


Classical, Scientific & Special Courses. Music & Art. 
Printed forms sent to schools training pupils for en- 
trance by certificate. Address, Chambersburg, Pa 


‘MUSIC. 
egin the New Year 
with Good Singing!!! 


Highest Praise for the Sabbath + -heol, 
$30 per 100 copies, 


Cc ee Endeavor Hymns for Young Peo- 











$30 per 100 copies. 
Gespet Sayan, 8 to 6,for Devotional Meet- 
Exce Isior Aiisic Edition, 739 Hymns, $75 1 per = fo opies 
Words only, limp ¢ loth cove rs, #1 


The above are unequalled. Do not dell Sette in- 
ferior books because of lower price. 


cheape “ ! 
IE BIG Low. MAIN ¢ 
76 East on 4 o New York, oe ’ Ww abash ping 


Forte-Piccolo | 


IS OUR LATEST 


MUSICAL BOX, 


playing any number of tunes on cylinders of six 
tutes each, and producing charming music 

You are cordially invited to examine these attract- 
ive instruments, and also our Cuckoo Clocks, Music- 
al Novelties, Albums, Smokers’ Tables, Swiss Wood 
Carvings, etc, 

Call or send 4 ct. stamp for catalogue to 


JACOT & SON, 


39 Union Square, New York. 


The best are 


Ave., Uhieago. 


J. CHURCH CQO.,, Music Publishers, Cincinnati.O, 
PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 
The Standard Masterpieces ot 

Engraving and Etching, both old 

and Modern. The best portraits 

of eminent persons. The works 
of Durer, Rembrandt, Bartolozzi, 

Seymour Haden, Whistler and 

other masters. 

Correspondence is invited. 

Prints sent on approval to any 
address, on receipt of reference. 

Frederick Keppel & Co., Paris, 
Chicago,and 20 East 16th Street, 
New York. 


LINEN 
TYPE 

WRITING 
PAPERS. 


Fairfield Paper Company, 


Makers of Bond, Ledger, 
. and Linen Papers. 


Mills at FAIRFIELD, MASS. 
SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 
like the paper sent. 








Made of selected linen 
rags, Plate finished, in- 
suring perfect copies. 
For manifolding un- 
equalled. To Railway 
and Insurance Compan- 
ies, Manufacturers, Mer- 
cbauts, and Bankers, we 
_'recommend this brand. 











8 SPECIAL-es 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Until further notice any sub- 
scriber, on renewing his or her 
subscription, may send us 
the names of one or more new 
subscribers with a remittance at 
$2.00 a year for EACH name, new 
and old. 

It will be seen that this is a 
most 


co Extraordinary Oder, = 


We ask every subscriber and 
friend to take advantage of this 
SPECIAL offer and secure for 
us new subscribers and at the 
same time reduce the cost of his 
own subscription—one third. 

t= If every present subscriber 
will promptly act, he or she will 
not only save a dollar but each 
who joins will save a dollar 
also.-@ 

t=” At least one NEW subscri- 
ber with one old one, at two dol- 
lars each, must accompany every 
order or it will not be accepted. 
More new names may be added 
on the same terms, viz., two dol- 
lars each; but they must be all 
new names. Every letter must 
have four dollars or more in it— 
in case more than one new sub- 
sci:iber issent. No renewals of 
old subscriptions will be ae- 
cepted at the two-dollar rate un- 
less at least one new name for 
each is sent with it.-@2 
What present more valua- 

ble ? 





ts"See that your minister has 
a copy for a year of the largest, 
ablest and best religious and 
family paper published in the 
whole country.-©4 
it will be worth to him five 
times that amount. 
t2The monthly symposiums 
alone of are worth a yeat’s sub- 
scription, 
t@-No other religious paper 
furnishes such full reports of 
great religious meetings as THE 
InpEP >ENDENT.-&1 
Accept our new terms. 
t=°Ten thousand subscribers, 
at least, should be added to our 
subscription list on the low 
terms now offered,-&2 
Now is the time to act. 
ts"Every present subscriber 
can save a dollar by taking ad- 
vantage of our new terms: i. e., 
by sending his or her renewal 
with one or more new subscrip- 
tions at the rate of $2.00 a year 
for EACH NAME,-#1 
Save a dollar. 
t®" Present subscribers, whose 
subscriptions are not out, can 
have their subscriptions — ex- 
tended on the new terms given 
above.-23 
t®-A dozen new subscribers 
in every town can easily be ob- 
tained on the extraordinary 
terms now offered, viz., $2.00 a 
year EACH,~#4 
t=” Any person, on — 
by letter or postal card, will be 
furnisbed, free of charge, SAMPLE 
copies of the paper for use in 
obtaining new subscribers, 
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RAILROAD REORGANIZATIONS. 


THE corporation problem is always with 
us. Whether from the point of view of 
the consumer or the employé or the com- 
peting firm, there is always something to 
be said upon the position and influence of 
the corporation upon our civilization. For 
two years past, however, interest has 
centered upon the financial aspects of the 
question. Companies have become bank- 
rupt, which it would be unwise for the 
public to allow to go out of existence ; 
hence receivers bave been put in charge, 
pending a readjustment of their affairs. 

Railroads are conspicuous examples of 
this line of treatment. Receivers of part- 
nerships merely wind up the concerns and 
distribute the assets equitably ; but rail- 
ways must be operated, and, generally, 
must be so'd as one parcel in order that 
their efficiency in serving the public may 
not be reduced. Practically, therefore, 
whatever language may be used in a rail- 
road mortgage, the real lien of the owner 
is upon his proper share of the earning 
power of the property ; for the mortgage 
owner is a creditor of the company and 
entitled to his money, as against the 
stockholder, who is a partner and must 
bear the losses or take the profits, as the 
case may turn out. The railway bank- 
1uptcies of the past two years have been 
adjusted, broadly, upon these principles. 
Those divisional or underlying bonds 
which were clearly secure have not been 
disturbed ; while those with iusecure lien 
have been cut down, the shares mean- 
while, as was proper enough, being called 
upon for the money necessary to pay off 
floating debts under penalty of loss of the 
etock, 

The proposed plan for reorganizing the 
Philadelphia and Reading system, details 
of which are given in another column, is 
a good example of the things under dis- 
cussion. Certain divisional mortgages 
are untouched while the plan openly states 
that a cardinal point is that the general 
mortgage 4% bonds shall be preserved in 
the proposals and protected after reorgan- 
jzation by a voting trust for five 
years. This is in accord with sound 
financial principles; no corporation and 
no firm can succeed in the long run who 
does not pay its debts fully and faithfully. 
In these days of keen competition and 
low prices for both goods and transporta- 
tion, credit is the very breath of business 
life. Hence mortgages undoubtedly secure 
should not be disturbed. 

The Reading plan proposes to raise the 
necessary cash and at the same time to 
bring the fixed charges within the earn- 
ings of the present year, these being re- 
garded as the lowest practically possible, 
owing to the demoralization in the whole- 
sale prices for anthracite coal. To raise 
this money not only is the stock as- 
sessed $20 in each $100, but the income 
bonds are called upon to pay the same 
amounts. The present Reading company 
has outstanding three classes of income 
bonds, each entitled to interest if earned, 
and each covered by a mortgage which 
explicitly recites what sball constitute net 








‘earnings and as explicitly forbids that 


any other lien shall ever be put on ahead 
of the income mortgages. This arrange- 
ment violates the plain rules of good finan- 
ciering. Such mortgages try to put 
themselves on both sides of earnings, and 
so at the same time represent both share- 
holders who are dependent on contingent 
profits, and bondholders, who are not so. 
Such hybrid ‘‘ mortgages,” which, indeed, 
are not true mortgages, have more than 
once caused trouble. It is no small merit 
in the present plan that these alleged 
bonds are to be replaced by preference 
shares and by common stock, in propor- 
tions based on the respective equities. 
The bearings of the reorganization upon 
the anthracite situation will be important. 
No doubt Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co. and 
the syndicate as well as all others inter- 
ested, will, after success is assured, use 
all possible influence upon the other ccal 
companies to settle the prices of coal at 
wholesale at figures which will allow a fair 
profit—a thing which has not been possible 
for a year past, The group of anthracite 
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stocks form an important part of the in- 
vestment shares dealt in on the Stock Ex- 
change. The present Constitution of 
Pennsylvania, adopted about twenty years 
ago, forbids the ownership of coal lands 
or coal companies by a railroad ; but the 
Reading charter antedates the constitu- 
tion. It waslong thought that foreclosure 
of the Reading mortgages would be com- 
mercially impossible, because the forma- 
tion of a new compauy would bring the 
Reading under the new Constitution and 
thus a most valuable property in coal 
lands, embracing one-third of all the an- 
thracite in the ground, would be lost. 
The plan, however, hints at a possible 
formation of a company in another State, 
to hold the control of both railroad and 
coal companies. In this way a consider- 
able force is given to the demands for 
cash assessments, in view of the possible 
peralty of loss of the whole. 

Altogether the Reading plan is based on 
sound financial principles and has been 
conceived and put together with a view 
to an equitable readjustment of all pres- 
ent claims. and with a skill born of ex- 
perience. The reorganization of all the 
bankrupt American railways wiil clear 
the way for a new era of prosperity. 


NATIONAL BANKS. 


WE print this week the quarterly state- 
msnts of a large number of National 
banks doing business in New York City. 
and give below asummary of the more 
important items. These statements will 
well repay examination by our readers, 
and particularly by those who are fortu- 
nate enough to hold their stocks. 

BANK OF NEW YORK, N B.A. 

















eee a ee $22,751,581 
COMIN os oo acc cescsseseses 2,000,00C 
Se ern 1,000,000 
Undivided profits................ 965,433 
SRI ae igsk.) devaceesurssaces 18,741,148 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK. 
| a a ae eee $16,322,649 
CO Nis os Sas se cescciccees . 2,000,000 
I ooh op bank 65 cheeceecasesee 400,000 
Un ivided MEI snes dato e'ese'e 79,412 
PIE oe ciaieirds 0s 5odtis olde es 13,487,978 
CHATHAM NATIONAL BANK, 
Mis Sates das akee <ek:. 62% $9 339,081 
CE oo Sc sssvicevisnwnecs 450,000 
MM cdedpatens 6060006500000 800,000 
Undivided profits Pena gauwasaaesals 188.1: 
MUMS Avs dos 4 edieseneetedscse 7,855,947 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 
PIR re kue Kaadeswescaw nes $34,459,747 
CE I vnc ner otaccinceeesee 300,000 
cara ons sawiceS encwcass 6,000,000 
Undivided profits..........se.c0. 1,382,536 
Deposits...... Piaictaia nia seis datians «ana 26,766,337 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 
Een a eae $9,325,031 
MCRMENE BION oo chose csccecieceves 1,000,000 
Surplus and profits .... ......... 201,452 
Rossen sen cc sesctceessase 8,072,868 
EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources ........... pike sicwkdseoe $1,771,482 
Cm MOO isa inicdccescssiesvasies 259.000 
Rn cer con dcliclna.e'e sawed segs 50,000 
Undivided profits................ 94,491 
ee ere 1,163,491 
FIFTH NATIONAL BANK. 
ee $2,473,1 3 
COMATOSE oo o5.incs. coeonee sees 200,000 
| eee ae 50,000 
Un ivided BGS snviewicnwsseces 262,065 
Ie acta s. secticmesdcos 1,785,718 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK. 
RROSQUPOES ....005.. “occsscecee staa ae $31,046,963 
eS OPE CLOT TTET Ee 3,200,000 
Es ached cesiaseavatecacs 1,800,000 
Undivided profits. 305,335 
Deposits ........ 23,451,578 


FRANKLIN NATIONAL BANK, 


SIN Sao oso xcvocedacvxcouss $804,312 
CAPMAI MOOK. 55:6 oinsc sicne vsies00cse 200,000 
SONOMNN Sco ccs cas sdcriceeepanwevs ce 40,000 
Undivided profits................. 2,727 
| i aie Ret tia a ae ‘ 517,585 
GALLATIN NATIONAL BANK. 
nS ne ee er $11,164,161 
fo rn 1,000,000 
eee or eee 1,000,000 
Undivided Profits.. Wea ws i 620,526 
MIR ates cae Haws s'tee 7,656,333 


{MPORTERS’ AND TR ‘ADERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 


DUNE eosin boatdviceneses:es - $29,955,9 
Capital St00k. . «2 ssics.500esspeeee 1,500,000 
UR aivacneckdehocvsccecres 5,000,000 
Undivided profits ................ 627.019 
| ee er 22,780,178 

LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK. 

ONIN si 5c 5-5. 5s 00s $9.206,159 
Capital 6 oc. c need énentew apiece 300,000 
 iscbis'so saw ake-eiisa,asiiwiae 550.000 
‘Indi vided DONTE sn 06108 -2Gedeuce 23,030 
SI 55s Ses vahbchoncecs.on . 8,112,369 

MARKET AND FULTON NATIONAL BANK. 
NN Fao on oe sn at -tacndees<ee $7,132,328 
be er 750,000 
MMSE Wasi n ct cet sieepesccee 750,000 
Undivided profits................ * 98,738 
Deposits....... <A ceecees 5,488,590 





MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 





Resources,............... ‘ances oe: Gees 
Capital stock. .......... ks bogne ch 600,000 
SIN 2. Fc wks o've'vecs ee SA 72,500 
a ivided profits 91,989 
EeeMnise se heoes6 sceekeees 5,035,591 
~ aS NATIONAL BANK. 
MON ooo hess cen dicesee «+++ $10,309,058 
COE GUE. 66.5, vc ccsccsesese 1,000,690 
IIIS is so wais'n vecsee vs poh Sena 900,000 
Un ivided ISS hk aeeeccces 64.006 
IES soca cn 550s civ asadins baicsseue 8,300,052 
NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH AMERICA. 
MI decide. onccneeeccore $7,645,252 
a oe ee peweueweces 700,000 
Undivi Deena Canaan nes ae ceade ee 500,000 
vos isos ccccessaers 67 836 
MaWeWiecsewnwewsbenceede 6,232,416 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK. 
Resources ........ de daewuauue eceee $2,495,928 
Commas stock Duncamens¢waamoemucas 300.000 
a thncie Dibwiadees bio'eebeme 200,000 
Tndivided profits................. 29,504 
PN ooh. occ bs cn dadseesceieis 1,923,245 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK. 
EE EATER $5,073,044 
CARE MORON 6 cciceciccaeccecese 600,000 
JE Re a aa ee 120.000 
Undivided profits ier watson wie'a-oe Res 280,603 
a ae ecccees 8,804,800 
NATIONAL PARK BANK. 
IE ocho vcnwcedousecceeewn $40,120,695 
CMENET PUGONE a oie oivccccendccccdee 2,000,000 
pad oa DMs Reeecs cegnaesscawees 2,500.000 
Undivided profits................ 714,298 
III oi creo ice vsewisddec eet 34,862,217 
NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK. 
pO SE Oe er ee $4,204,910 
CGM 5.6. 55 oss deecscewees 200,000 
SENN visa coos Hidaacescuewee 40.000 
Undivided profits................. 397,870 
eee PAA SR RI oe 3,522,040 
NINTH NATIONAL BANK. 
pe a Ee $6,148,439 
ee 750,000 
PN cai! seievee ssekeodceuvece 250,000 
Undivided profits. .... ..cccccccee 134,674 
I oa" boo s05e0 eWivaacnaeds 4,969,065 
SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK. 
ETE LR AR ae $8 646,719 
RGU BUOORs o.os cece ss0c0eecoenee 500,000 
ed da 5k ceaanniscserrenesace 150,000 
Undivided profits........ See 85,561 
ME Jats + bnenestees cosnebne 7,861,208 
SECOND NATIONAL BANK. 
a nee $7,252,501 
Capital stock...........006 breneee 300,000 
IM sc cnececse ried. stkecsakee 550,000 
Undivided ieaeene Bos ov stents onccae 70.499 
PUN GA, Roc thdddaanocoaveden 6 292,642 
SOUTHERN NATIONAL BANK. 
TUN a6 osc .6-5s0e.0sss cxéados $4,545,955 
Govtel I ie ck cdvtecdseaewecs 500,000 
Og EE ae eae 500,000 
-Un ivided ee eer 89,374 
eee iveesrednotn ts 3,057,542 
THIRD NATIONAL BANK. 
PIN i 0 cnce cicavetcswivevite $15,887,548 
COMME MOOR vias scccikccesdcccccees 1,000,000 
Naif 5cdasbdwwusvonvenete 200,000 
Undivided profits................ 62,144 
EOD is ceccccess Prawraceouamaaiseaaie 14,575,664 


a 
MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE war scare came like a thunderclap 
froma clearsky. A week ago the in- 
coming of the new year was being wel- 
comed, because it was rich in promise of 
renewed progress and prosperity. Now 
everything is changed; and, from the 
most hopeful point of view, the outlook 
is full of uncertainty. The message of 
the President has thrown the two most 
powerful nations of the earth into a whirl 
of excitement. No man with a calm ap- 
preciation of the horrors and losses of a 
war between the United States and Eng- 
land is willing to believe such a calamity 
possible. Weshould inflict great injury 
upon ourselves. Without considering the 
ties of kinship, which may easily be 
stretched to the breaking point, there still 
remains the immense financial and com- 
mercial relations which ought and must 
be considered. If we should win in a 
struggle like this, the cost of the victory 
would not be measured in war expend- 
itures and loss of blood alone. The 
sacrifice would be felt far more severely 
in the violent rupture of  busi- 
nes3 conditions, England is the chief 
customer for our products, and tho it 
would go hard with her to be deprived of 
her supplies of cotton and food products 
—the latter only partially—still, our plant- 
ers in the South and farmers of the West 
would suffer just as keenly without com- 
pensation of any sort, On the other hand, 
we are not England’s chief customer, her 
trade relations being distributed with 


all great nations. About $1,500,000 of 
English capital is invested in this coun- 
try, a considerable withdrawal of which 
we can as ill afford as England, With- 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


in four or five days London sold nearly 
twenty millions, market value, of our 
stocks and honds, Englishmen did not 
sell these tospite themselves. Those sales 
were made for self-protection; probably 
not against war, but against a financial 
crisis, which the President’s action 
threatens to precipitate. THE INDEPEND- 
ENT does not believe that war will occur. 
A sober appreciation of its costs in life, 
property and progress is the best possible 
guaranty of peace, But there are other 
dangers than those of war, which this un- 
toward excitement has created. Our 
whole financial fabric is in serious danger, 
and sober judgment needs to assert itself 
courageously. If the country is to be 
forced into a suspension of specie pay- 
ments—and it need not if reason can be 
restored—we must be prepared to face 
a disturbance in business of which this is 
merely a beginning. 


On the Stock Exchange the wildest ex- 
citement prevailed. nothing like it for the 
sharpness of declines haviug occurred 
since the panic of 1873. The best divi- 
dend-paying stocks on the list broke five 
to six points, and many of the more spec- 
ulative shares dropped ten points and 
over. Heavy sales were made on hoth 
foreign and local account. particularly 
the former. Over $6,000,000 gold went 
out during the week. and large amounts 
are expected to follow. A number of un- 
important failures occurred, and more 
would have happened had it not been for 
the generous policy of the banks pursued 
toward customers of good standing. On 
Monday there was a partial recovery, due 
somewhat to an abatement of the war 
scare and the strong utterances from the 
pulpits against the rising war spirit. A 
feeling of disquietude remained, however, 
hecause of the serious situation of the 
Treasury. Heroic efforts are expected 
from Washington, but this does not alter 
the fact that we are in close danger of be- 
ing thrown upon a silver basis, The 
worst feature is that all the bad and un- 
settling forces at Washington have been 
set loose, and prudent, intelligent action of 
any sort will be difficult. Atthe same time 
there are many who believe that the worst 
has been passed, and that confidence will 
begin to revive as calmer counsels assert 
themselves. In detail there was little to 
say about the stock market; it was whol- 
ly ixfluenced by the war scare and its 
injurious effect upon the Treasury. Good 
bonds were fairly steady throughout the 
crisis, and readily responded to any recov- 
ery. The money market was subjected 
to violent fluctuations, call loans touchieg 
80% on Friday. The common rate was 
about 5g. Time money was quoted at 4@ 
5%, but lenders are indisposed to make 
long-time contracts. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 





- pee. 14. Dec. 21 Decrenee, 
LOQDS. ...cccccves if 65 til $3,544,300 
Specie.... 7 3650, 000 
Legal tende 81,6504 0 ee 700 
De BEB ..ccoe 523,055,500 517 201,86 764,400 
Circulation..... 13.99), 100 13,9738, 10) "hk v0 


The following shows the reiation ‘- 
= the reserve and the liabilities : 

cocee-cocce $67,495,800 $67,856,590 #630. 710 

jee tenders... 81,659,400 73,53°.000 3,104,400 


$146,411.50 $2,745,700 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 130,763,875 129,322,710 1, Att, Ais ) 


Sorp, reserve... $18,391,325 $17,083,809 #1,3 302,55 5s 





Total reserve... $149.15, » »D 


* Increase. 

The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows: 


Dec. 29d, ISM—SUrDlUS.,.......ee-ceeeeeererees a 90),675 
Dec. 234, 1894—Surplus.......-+-e02- eee 4: Fae 
Dec. Zen, #2—Nourpius sae e-eseredeesoese — "6 17 






Dec. mtn, sv — —Surplus o00ers-cccve-coccessocoe 7125, 





BANK STOCKS. 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing December 21st, were as follows : 








American E mhange 172 \Merchants’....... ... 138 
Chatham. 325 |Met ropolitan. eccccscces 1% 
pea , ) ae -- WT 
Fourt éo 154) acta sousacas sandéce 14 
aioe & Fuiton..:: 244| 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


Messrs. Brown Bros, & Co. quote actual 
rates as follows : 






Rixty GayS..... «s+ seecccces » <aecedieeecoseten 4.8716-T34 
Sight. ....ccccccccccce -sece-cocce é 4.8944 
Oe) a ee ee eee ees ‘gute 
Documentary for payment ae 4.561634 
Commercial, long 4.8744 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Government bonds were weak, and 


quoted as follows : 
Bid. Asked 


New 4s, Registered 20 
New 4s, Coupon 120 
4s sistered..... M1 
4s, CONPONS........... ili 
New 5s, occa 1 44 
58, coupons. . 114% 


Carrency 6s, 1806... 
Currency &s, 1897.. 
Currency 66, 1398 
Currency 6s, 1899 





CITY BANK STOCKS. 

The following table gives the last quo- 
tations of city bank stocks, together with 
their latest sales : 


Bid. Asked, 
335 











‘Ww 175 

20 Deo 

way wo ooo 

Butchers’ and — setae 1 25 eves 

Central National.. oo 120 esse 120 
Chase National. . 225 500 : 

atham......... eee 350 


1. 8% z 


(767) 19 








Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked. 
CEP ccccccee veces @ seccccaces 462 440 ee 
Citizens’ .. 125 138 
tenia... PHL dade 
eTCO........ 210 219 
Continental, ease 12g 1274 132% 
deg ae 298 290 son 
seanase 128 130 1530 
Mieventh Wara . 275 200 cose 
PRERR . cccoscccccccccccccccesce 30 ae cece 
Fifth Avenue......... 230 2.700 cece 
First National....... 600 2.700 dos 
First National of S. I 11634 120 130 
Fourteenth Street.. 170 170 eco 


ee secccccccce » 175 172 
Gallatin National......... 






























78g 306 
Garfield National.. neoe 140 350 sa 
German American......... 118 ogee 120 
German Exchange........-. 3591g 118 
Germania, .......... cove 400 4 425 
~ 17546 177 190 
Hanover évs 311 315 Saas 
Hide and peaer.. 4 aad 10 
150 1A ade 
2G 535 
14234 141 
170 70 eee 
y 16 10 125 
sincoln ee ace. cco scoeo «6=6 8 e70 esos 
Manhattan.......-...-. ose. a0 196 
- «69M 215 
1g 186 
140% éeve 150 
398g a 182 
138 135 wed 
Merchants’ ~ aapeeoeel escece 15 no seen 
Metropolitan ee 1% 1 5 
Metropolis.......... ve «=: 435 an 465 
Movnt Morris. ee uy 115 cece 
Murray Hill... 220 
Ee 155te iO 
New Amsterdam isn 180 
ie 235 232 
New York County. FRO 58u es 
New York Nat. E xchange. 108 Kv 125 
New York wlnoaaguece Ex... 120 anae sees 
ie es N77 Nz 
Nineteenth Ward. 145 125 130 
North America M0 135 
Oriental........008 2446 énee 220 
Pacific.... 187 1x5 200 
Park.. 245 275% 277 
People’s 249 wai 
Phenix . ee 16 ence 116 
Republic.....-- -.. ... eee 156 wade 155 
Seaboard National .... .. 168 167 ° 
Second National... os 3h0 40 480 
Seventh National 113% 15 
shoe and Leathe 4 90 
THEE ccccccees 0.008 ee) \) aM 
Southern National.......... 41 Wa 
State of New York . 108 Ws 112 
Third National.. eeere 105 105 ‘ 
Tradesmen’s....... eee 9 ons i00 
Twelfth Ward.. oes 125 owes 1m 
DMR. cccces coccscccceese . 1924 a0) ows 
Union Sauare....... ° 195 ™ 
United States National. ° 175 7 
Western Nationa).. eee 4 13 
Weld BIRR. ccccscccccscseccs ae 280 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 

..The New York Guaranty and In- 
demnitv Company, of which H. A. Mur- 
ray is Treasurer. has declared a dividend 
of 9%, payable January 2d. 


....A meeting of the Directors of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad was held at 
Baltimore on the 18th inst., at which were 
present all of the members of the Board 
with the exception of Gen, Louis Fitz- 
gerald. President Maver, declining a 
re-election, tendered his resignation, 
which was accepted. There is considera- 
ble discussion as to whom the next presi- 
dent will be. What the road evidently 
needs is one of the best raiiread men in 
the United States as its president: and one 
of the best financiers as chairman of the 
Board of Directors. These two officers, 
with a change of policy as regards dealing 
with the public, seem to be needed and to 
be needed now. 


....-The Tradesmen’s National Bank 
elected last week as a director, A. Swan 
Brown, President of the Syndicate Trad- 
ing Company, a company often called the 
Scotch Syndicate because it represents a 
dozen large Scotch dry goods houses 
throughout the country. 


DIVIDENDS. 


The Bank of New York (National Bank) 
has declared a semiannual dividend of 54, 
free from tax, payable January 24. 

The Central National Bank has declared 
a semiannual dividend of 34%, payable 
January 2d, 

The Chatham National Bank has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 4%, payable 
January 2d. 

The Continental National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of 3%, payable January 
6th. 

The East River National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of 4%, payable January 
2d. 

The Fourth National Bank bas declared 
a dividend of 34%, pay able January 2d. 

The Importers’ and Traders’ National 
Bank has ueclared a semiannual dividend 
of 102, payable January 2). 

‘the Mercantile National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of 34%, payable January 
2d. 

The Merchants’ Exchange National 
Bank has deciared a semiannual dividend 
of 3%, payable January Ist. 

The National Butchers’ and Drovers’ 
Bank has declared a semiannual dividend 
of 4%, payable January 2d. 

The National Park Bauk has declared a 
semiannual dividend of 5%, payable Janu- 


| 2d. 

be Ninth National Baok has declared 
a semiannual dividend of 3%, payable 
January 2d. 

The Seaboard National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of 34, free of tax, anda 
tax dividend of 24, payable January 2d. 

Tae Second National Bank has declared 
a semiannual dividend of 54, payable 
January 2d, 

The Bank of America has declared a 
semiannual dividend of 6%, and a special 
dividend of 2%, payable January 2d. 

The Bowery Bank has declared a divi- 
dend of 6%, payable January 2d. 

The Oriental Bank has declared a semi- 
annual dividend of 5%, payable January 


d. 
The Bowery Savings Bank has declared 






20 (1768) 


a semiannual dividend, at the rate of 4¢ 
per annum, on all sums from $5 to $3,000, 
which have been deposited three montbs, 
payable January 20th. 

The Citizens’ Savings Bank has declared 
interest at the rate of 3}¢ per annum on 
sums not exceeding $3,000, payable Janu- 
ary 20th. 

The East River Savings Institution bas 
declared interest at the rate of 4¢ 
annum on all accounts entitled thereto 
not exceeding $3,000, payable after Janu- 
ary 10th. 

The Manhattan Savings Institution bas 
declared interest at the rate of 4% per 
annum on all sums of $500 and under 
and 337 on the excess of $500. and not ex- 
ceeding $3,000, payable after January 
20th, 

The Metropolitan Savings bank has de- 
clared interest on all sums entitled there- 
to at the rate of 4% per annum, payable 
Janvary 17tb. 

The trust°es of the Seaman’s Bank for 
Savings have ordered that interest be paid 
depositors January 20th at the rate of 4¢ 
per annum on sums af $3,000 and under, 
and at the rate of 24¢ per annum on de- 
posits exceeding $3,000, deposited prior to 
the limitation by statute. 

The Union Dime Savings Bank, Charles 
E, Sprague, President, has declared a 
dividend atthe rate of 4% per annum on 
the first $1,000, and 3¢ on the excess up to 
$3,000, payable January 16th. 

The United States Mortgage & Trust 
Company has declared a dividend of 32, 
—* January 2d. 

he Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Companv has declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 14% upon the preferred 
stock, payable January 2). 

The Lake Shore and Michigan South- 
ern Railway Company tas declared a 
semiannual dividend of 3%, payable Feb- 
ruary ist next. 

New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad Company has declared a divi- 
dend of 1% on its capital stock, payable on 
the fifteenth day of January next, to stock- 
holders of record at the closing of the 
transfer books on the 30:ch inst. 

The Board of Directors of the Canada 
Southern Railway Company have de- 
clared a dividend of 14%, payable on the 
first day of February. 

The Real Estate Trust Company has 
declared a semiannual dividend of 34, 
payable January 2d, 


EXEMPT FROM TAXATION. 
New York City Gold 3s. 
Brooklyn City Gold 32s. 


FOR SALE BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 











Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 
Pine and Nassau Streets, 


NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 


MINNEAPOLIS PROPERTY. 
Bought, sold and handled for non-residents 
ESTATES MANAGED, RENTS COLLECTED, 
Buildings improved ari reconstructed to produce in- 
creased income An established conservative busi- 
ness in management of real estate. Satistactory 
references to New York. Philadelphia and New Fng- 
land peovnle. MOORE ~+~7omeee 211 Nicollet 

Ave. Minnean: ehin. Mi 


VIRGINIA FARM. 


600 acres, excellent ent, well timbered and 
watered. Between 2 R.R’s, 2 & 244 miles from sta- 
tions. 2 dwellings and out houses. 50 acres bot- 
tom land, very rich, $4500. Write for free cata- 
logue. R. B. CHAFFIN «Co., Inc., Richmond, V a 


Where to Economize? 
In Rent. 
How? 


Take an office in an inexpensive 
building, and put in a 


TELEPHONE. 


13,000 Telegrene Stations in New 
ork City. 





Metallic Circuit Service 
from $75 a year. 


THE METROPOLITAN 


Telephone & Telegraph Co, 


18 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 











DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 
OHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk 8t., Boston, Mass: 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


To the Holders ot 


Philadelphia and Reading 
Railroad Company's 


General Mortgage Bonds, 


First, Second, and Third Pref- and of receipts 


| 
| 
! 
erence Income Bonds, } of Central Trust 
Deferred Income Bonds, Company of 
Stock, ) New York therefor. 


Néw YORK, PHILADELPHIA, AND LONDON, 
December 16th, 1895. 


Pursuant to the announcement of Messrs. Frederic 
P. Olcott, Adrian Iselin, Jr., J. Kennedy Toi, Henry 
Budge, Thomas Denny, George H. Earle, Jr., Sidney 
F. Tyler, Samuel R. Shipley, and Richard Y. Cook 
Committee, a plan has been prepared for the reor- 
ganization of the Philadelphia and Reading System. 
This plan has our cordial approval, and, pursuant to 
an arrangement with the Committee, we have un- 
dertaken to act as Managers to carry it into effect. 

Unless the acceptance of the plan shall be so gen- 
eral as in the opinion of the Managers to obviate the 
necessity of foreclosure, the properties of the exist- 
ing Reading companies will be sold and successor 
companies will be organized onder the laws of Penn- 
sylvania; and the stocks and securities of these suc- 
cessor companies wiil be vested in a new company, 
formed or te be formed under the laws of Pennsylva- 
nia or of some other State. 

In our opinion there is no serious difficulty in the 
way of a reorganization by foreclosure, and the plan 
has been prepared on the assumption that foreclosure 
will probably be necessary. 

To carry out the plan, the following securities will 
be created: 

1. General Mortgage 100-Yeur 4 percent. 
Gold Bonds for $114,000,000. 

The mortgage will further provide for the issue, if 
found desirable, of additional bonds secured thereby 
(not exceeding $21,000,'00) to meet the outstanding 
Philadelphia and Reading Terminal Bonds and 
Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron Bonds, in 
which case these bonds, or the property covered 
thereby, will be brought under the new mortgage as 
additional security therefor. 

Suitable arrangements will be made for a sinking 
fund out of the revenues from the coal and Iron Com- 
pary, or its successor, to be used to retire new Gene- 
ral Mortgage Bonds, but no compulsory redemption 
of the new bonds can be made prior to their matu- 
rity. 

The new mortgage will, subject ouly to the bonds 
for which reservation is made, be based upon proper- 
ties or securities of all the lines of railroad owned 
by the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Co., 327 
miles. 

Various leasehold lines, 552 miles, more or less. 

All the property of the Coal and Iron Company, or 
the securities thereof, representing nearly 200,000 
acres of coal and timber land. : 

It will also have the benefit of equipment valued 
at about #10,(00,000, but now subject to about $7,300,000 
of car-trust obligations, which are to be acquirea 
under the plan. and also the marine equipment of 
the Company. 

It will further have a first lien upon a majority or 
more of the capital stock of varicus properties essen- 
tial to the system, no part of which is covered by 
the present General Mortgage. The securities thus 
to be pledged earned last year an income of $585,000, 
of which $448,000 was actually received by the Phila- 
delphia and Reading Railroad Company in the way 
of dividends, the remainder being retained for bet- 
terments and working capital. 

The new mortgage will thus have the security of a 
vast amount of valjuable property in addition to 
that afforded by the present General Mortgage. 

2. Non-cumulative 4 per cent, First Pre- 
ferred Stock for $28,000,000, 


3. Nen-cumulative 4 per cent, Second Pre- 
ferred Stock for $42,000,000. 


4. Common Stock for $70,000,000, 


Provision will be made that, at any time after 
dividends at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum sball 
have been paid for two successive years on the First 
Preferred Stock, the new Company may convert the 
Second Preferred Stock at par, one-half inte First 
Preferred Stock and one-half into Common Stock, 
and the amounts of these latter may be increased tn 
conformity. 

Provision will be made that the stock of the new 
Company shall be held by voting Trustees for five 
years and thereafter until the new First Preferred 
Stock shall have received 4 per cent. cash dividend 
per annum for two consecutive years, although the 
Trustees may deliver the stock at an earlier date. 
The Voting Trustees will, in the meanwhile, deliver 
certificates of beneficial interest as usaal, 

Of the bonds: 

$44,550,000 will be used for undisturbed bonds. 

$4,000,000 are sold to a Syndicate. 

$27,000,000 are for new construction, additional 

equipment, etc., under carefally 
guarded restrictions, not over $1,- 

500,000 to be used in any one year. 

These bonds will be used over in 

such manner as additionally to 

recure the new mortgage. 


The basis of exchange of existing securities is as 
follows: 











Trast 


Certificates. 


second Pref’rred 


Common Stock 
Certifi- 


Stock Trust 


New General 
Mortg’e Bonds. 
First Preferred 
Stock 
Certificates. 
Trust 
cates, 


Cash, 
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General Mortg’ge Bonds 
(“ stamped ” receipts, 
heretofore issued by) 
Central Trust Compa- 
ny when “assented ”’). 
General Mortg’ge Bonds) 
(“ unstamped ”’ re.| 
ceipts heretofore is- 
sued by Central Trust) 

Company when “as- » | 


2 | 100 





General Mortg’ge Bonds) 

heretofore undeposit-| 
ed (when deposited in| 
exchange for assented | 
receipts of Central} 
Trust Company). ..... 
First Preference ae 


~ 





come Bonds 
Third Preference In-| 
come Bonds ..........- | 
Stock ..... : 
Deferred Income Bonds.) J 


Second Preference wa 


a aa ye 


On paym't ofam'ts 





as stated below. 








The foregoing percentages as to bonds are based 
upon their principal amount. Undeposited bonds 
must be deposited with all unpaid coupons. 

The 12 per cent. in cash for “unstamped” receipts 
and for heretofore undeposited General Mortgage 
Bonds represents coupons from July Ist, 1898, to Janu- 
ary 'st, 1896, and is payable on or before completion 
of the reo-ganization, with interest at 6 per cent. per 
anpum from the dates of maturity of the respective 
coupons until paid, By means of this payment “un- 
stamped" certificates and heretofore undeposited 
bonds are placed upon the same footing as the 
“stamped ” certificates. 

The new bonds will be for $1,000 each. Interest will 
start from January Ist, 1896 (first coupon to mature 
July ist, 1896).and will be at 4 percent. per annum, 

The assessments are 20 per cent. on the First, 
Second, and Third Preference Income Bonds; 20 per 
cent. (say $10 per share) on the stock, and 4 per cent. 
on the Deferred Income Bonds. 

Theassessment is payable in four equalinstalments 
at least 30daysapart. The first instalment of one- 
fourth of the entire amount must be paid on or before 
January 10th, 1896. 

A Syndicate has been formed which definitely 
underwrites the payment of the assessments and all 
other cash requirements of the plan, in all about 
$28,000,000, and also guarantees the extension or pay- 
ment of some $20,100,000 Improvement Mortgage 
Bonds and Coal and Iron Company Bonds, most of 
which will mature within the next two vears. 

The financial requirements, not only of the reor- 
ganization, but of the New Company, as stated above, 
are thus fully provided for. 

As set forth in the plan, the annual fixed charges 
of the reorganized system will be about $9,300,100, 
Au almost immediate reduction of nearly #500,000 
per annum in these fixed charges will, however, be 
effected through the refunding or extension of the 
various bonds shortly to mature. 

The net earnings of the system for the past four 
years, terminating November 30tb, were: 


BIBR. ncccccc cvcccccccsves ccocesncsccccocessccess $12,472,19) +0 
BBWS . ...cccccccscccccesccres 00 ccsccccccccccccee 11,172,690 56 
BIDE. .ccccccccccce sroccccccccccccesecccossccocee 9,839,971 32 


1895 (estimated as sto November).. 9,624,123 00 

The New Company will start without floating debt 
and will be relieved from the embarrassment of Car 
Trusts which during the last five years have absorb- 
ed upwards of $4,500,000 from its net income, and 
which, unless provided for as a part of a comprehen- 
sive plan of reorganization, will further absorb over 
$7 300,900 additional in the next five years. The new 
fixed charges will be well within the net inco ve of 
the system even in the past years of extreme depres- 
sion, and the New Company will start not onlv with 
a substantial working cash capital. but also with 
power to provide facilities for the increase of busi- 
ness. 

Copies of the agreement and plan of reorganization 
are now ready for distribution, and all security 
holders are invited to obtain themfrom us. They set 
torth in detail many features which it is impracti- 
cable to condense into this circular, but which are of 
much importance to security holders, as all deposit- 
ors are bound thereby, without regard to this circu- 
lar. 

All holders of bonds and stock affected by the plan 
may now deposit their securities with either of us at 
our offices, receiving therefor negotiable receipts, 
exchangeable at any time for reorganization certifi- 
cates, 

Securities not deposited with us will not be enti- 
tled to participate in the benefits of the reorganiza- 
tion. 

Holders of receipts of the Central Trust Company 
of New York for General Mortgage Bonds deposited 
under the existing bondholders’ agreement of May 
ith, 18M, are not entitled to the benefits of this plan, 
unless, within the time to be limited therefor, such 
existing receipts be produced at one of our offices 
and stamped by us as assenting to this plan. 

Holders of receipts heretofore issued by the Cen- 
tral Trast Company of New York for First, Second, 
and Third Preference Income Bonds, Deferred In- 
come Bonds and Stock, must surrender the same to 
usand obtain new certificates hereunder in exchange 
therefor, in order to entitle them to the benefit of the 
plan. Receipts not so exchanged will not be entitled 
to participation herein, 

Any farther information connected with the reor- 
ganization, which may be desired by security hold- 
ers, will be furnished on application at any of our 
offices. 


J.P. MORGAN & CO., 
23 Wall Street, New York. 


DREXEL & CO., 
Philadelphia. 


J.S. MORGAN & CO., 








December 26, 1896. 
XLSKGVKOHOAHNG: 
usenet of testimonials. Write 


Surplus Funds 
| 
¢ 
é reasons why. Address, 


org A Invested. 
CAMPBELL INVESTMENT CO® 





criminate home- 
seeker; for anyone. 
Oour own personal 
investments have 

nm sound and con- 
servative. Those 
we have made for 
others have b = 


for the prudent busi- ; 

ness man; the dis- 
624 NEW STOCK EXCHANGE, CHICAGO, : 
SASH CKOKSHOE 





LETTERS INVESTMENT 
OF 
CREDIT. | SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO.. 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


Gnited States 
Mlorigage & Trust Co, 


59 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL e « $2 — 000. 
SURPLUS- - «= =» 00,000. 

Transacts a General Trust PR ny 
Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage. 
Issues First Mortgage Trust Gold Bonds. 
Takes entire charge of Real Estate. 


Legal Depositary for Trust, Court, and 
State Funds. Allows Interest on Deposits, 


Executes all Trusts. 
OFFICERS. 
George W. Young, © = © President. 
Luther Kountze, e e« Vice-President. 
James Timpson, e« 2d Vice-President. 
Arthur Turnbull,- « «= Treasurer. 
William P. Elliott, - -« -« Secretary. 
Clark Williams, Asst. Sect’y and Treas: 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Ch D. Dickey, Jr., Gustav E. K 
Thecdore A. Havemeyer, dames Kountze, 





Charles R. Benmore ames 
” hard A. McCurdy, 
arr aeS 
Samu . Babcock 
William Babcock, ustav E. Kissel, 
Dumont Ciarke, futher Kcuntze. 
Charlies D. Dickey, JE, Chariton T. Lewis, 
William P. Dixoi Lew 


rr ba eM f 
Theodore Morford 
Richard A. McCu Curdy, 


Theo. A. Havemeyer, Robert Ol eee. on, 
Charles R. Sndclesn, William W. Richards, 
Jimes J. Hill, James Timpson, 
Gardiner G. Hubbard, George W Young. 





United States Trost Company 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET,N.Y. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARS 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, 
trustee or executor. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be made at any time and withdrawr after 
five days’ notice, and wiil be entitled to interest tor 
the whole time they may remain with the Company. 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
religious and benevolent institutions, and individu- 
ais will ane this Company a convenient depository 
for mone 
JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLIss, Vice Pres. 

JAMEs S. CLARK, Second Vice Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Lovuts G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, bie y DecenvaLLEn. 
D. WILLIs J AMES, LEX. E. O 


JOHN A. STEWART, Wentiaw i “Lacy, Jr. oe 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES,| WM. D. SLOANE, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, |GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
GEORGE BLIss, F 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EPwAaRD CooPER, JAMES STILLMAN, 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, JOnX CLAFLIN, 
CHARLES 5S. SMITH. JOHN J. PHELPS, 
DANIEL LORD. 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in 

the State of New York, at the close of business, 
December 13th, 1895: 


RESOURCES. 








CI OE BIRO oo onc sccccscsesogesecees $4,565,338 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured... .. 298 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation.. oes 250,000 
Premiums on U. S. bonds...... 9,500 
Stocks, securities, etc...... ... 1,963,571 


‘ete 

Banking house, furniture and ure! 
Due from National banks (not Te 
SRI, «xc cecesaminn eibanenadseeds 


28 
BES Szss25 


Checks and other cash items.............. 
















Exchanges for Clearing House.. 186,478 75 
Notes of other National banks.,........... 66,475 00 
vracsenal paper currency, nickels and 500 44 
Lawt fui money reserve in bank, viz.: 
ME ichicntsnnas, sxvevertence 1,249,217 50 
Legal-tender notes,......... 213:963 00 
U.S. certificates of deposit 
tor legal tenders........... 220,000 00 
Seteieeineied ,683,170 50 
Redemption fund with U. 8S, Treasurer 
(5 per cent, of circulation)..........6.05. 11,280 (0 
Pennines Semenescticntsndeboudnibbvucnseua $9,206,158 69 
LIABILITIES, 

Capital stock paid In.....ccseccsscssees vos $300,000 
Surplus fund . 590,000 
Undiv ided profits, 

Stora ba k notes out : sayo Ww 
a nk notes outs a 

Bee to other National ba: ake te 5,652 50 
ne to State banks and bank- 

suvgnevie \apbibecvevenetesa + 528,080 79 

plait = +00 385 00 
dividual deposits’ subject 

Wins nnnncvccsebadanseeses 7,045,700 81 

Demand certificates of deposit "337,167 33 
Certified checks.............065 33,039 89 
Cashier's checks outstanding. 1,672 58— 8,112,H5 99 We 

WOME, n00c000pnsendcsennccoscesceteses noon $9,26,1's v7) 

STATE OF pew. ogkt COUNTY OF NEW YORK, ss 

f. NELL, Cashier of the above- 
nained bank, So: he best of swear that the above arate- 


ere 

e this nce day 

December, A. LANSING BAL 
otary to. 


Public, N. 
- tmattest; W, VANDERBILT, 
. WAL ER EEE 





22 Old Broad Street, London. 





H. WA 
MES, 


tors. 
THOS. L. JA Bt wae 











December 26, 1895. 
PAYMENT OF DEBENTURES. 


The Middlesex Banking Co., 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
ber Ist, the Deb 





will pay at its office, D es of 
Series 22, $50,000. 


Due December Ist, 1895. 


ALSO PREPAY 

Series 30 and 31, $144,000. 
Due May Ist, 1896. 
ErORs, OF chs CONDITION OF THE 
ATIONAL PARK BANK, at New York City, 


in the ie of hy York, at the close of business, 
December 13th, 1895: 





RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts... ...........cee.ceees $24,317 534 
Overd secured and unsecured...... 1,188 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. ....... 30,000 


‘3 
é 


Stocks, securities, etc 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures.. 1 
= Loy National banks (not reserve 


F3 
Pd 
Sune® sasks 








pebble Shbdne anh darcdeceeccessorseccs 1,929,178 
Due ‘trom State banks and bankers. 249,423 
Checks and other cash items....... 24,184 
Geonenges for Clearing House.. 2,347,374 
Notes of other National banks. Ly 
onal paper currency, nickels and 
Cio catnccnsdstecctssivecsancvedes pba 1,002 94 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz: 
$3,816,738 20 
4,174,170 00 
4 470,000 (0 
———— 9,499,908 20 


Redemption fund with U. 8. 3. Treasurer 











(5 per cent. gt circulation).. 2,250 00 
Due m U.S. Treasurer jot 
per cent. redemption fund).. 82,000 00 
WI Fi vb scnccnsevsngntreesse « £40,1200694 57 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital greek IE Rs. oc cnacecs cascesseees $2,000,000 00 
Sur) SEC inde ss lbsthOscebevesséatsoestoos 2,500,000 00 
Un ivided” as less expenses and 
Dc tiguaitintierenahsasestécateeee 714,297 55 
National bank notes outstanding......... 44,180 00 
Due to other National banks. igh 512,163 40 
—— tate banks and bank- 
SEE AOPER 4,558.605 66 
Dividends unpaid. 525 00 
9 depos’ 
percatocorecs 000 es + 19,600,599 46 
pemand aneepnennen of de- 
posit.......... ° 581,831 15 
Certified checks...........-.-- 580,644 95 
Cashier's checks outs and- 
Du chuatdvuscesscéun vapese 27,347 5D 
------— 34,86 862,217 02 





Rca caksons chaniheiens sacasnekeseantuce $40,12 120, 94 57 
a ay oe New York, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 'ss 
S. HICKOK, Cashier CA ee above-named 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


E TOF TH Neiasex oF THE 
R* ci ogg NAT BAN w York, 

New York, at toc “hg 2 x basi ness, 
Decenver 19 ache 1895: 






























RESUURCES. 
Leanne and GisCOUNTS...........0..0-e0 seers $21,075,257 17 
RAE Seer 61,080 93 
U nived States bonds to secure circulation 00.000 00 
Stocks vg hen ORES. oiscin cc cece cccvscevccevcces 1,711,697 10 
Bankin 006 00 
Other ~ Ay 39,742 61 
Due from National a... - #1, 641,97 01 
Due from State banks, p 
vate banks and banke . 785,834 73 
ome and —_ == ea 252,430 94 
an, ‘or earing 
House E.. peueatndlgls tsqtenese 1,416,412 61 
Bills of other National banks. SOU OU 
Fractional currency.......... 1v,220 00 
i ontiieckeedaoaus ‘+ . 3,960,414 Ou 
is cangye 9 notes... .... - 3,144,054 00 
tor of Customs... . 
11,271,969 15 
Dic iccccctscccses seve: voccssvacsesses $34,459,746 96 
LIABILITIES. 
@apital stock paid in ....... 
Surplus fund....... 
Undivided profits. 
State bank circulation ou 
Due to National banks.. oe, 445 WW 
= to State banks, pri- 
te banks and bankers.... 1,496,242 01 
Individua aed Bicaras . 780,583 21 
Certified checks... $20,988 77 
Dividends un pad... Pesccesecepe 375 
—" checks outstand- 
CA SRORES so TR 148,521 34 
Demaiid certificates of de- 
Eibios coensseetseecsecousne 50,181 89 


——- 26,768,337 22 

NI iiss ti cincclescodtessagnesoeestsnntes “$34, $34,459,746 6 
STATE oF New York. CouNTY OF NEW YORK, 33.: 

QUINLAN, Jr., Cashier of the Chemical 

National Bese of New ‘York, do solemnly swear that 

the above statement is true, to the best of my 

knowledge and belt. 
wM. UINLAN, JR., Cashier. 


Sworn to and aceauines fore me this ‘20th day of 
December, 1845, Epwp. P. BROWN, Notary. 
Correct—Attest : 
J. A. ROOSEVELY, d 
FREDERIC W. STEVENS, ° Directors. 
ROBERT GOELET, i) 


RECOR, OF THE CONDITION wee THE 
ATIONAL_ BUTCHERS’ OVERS’ 
BANK. at New York, in the State Mt Meer” York, at 




















mY. ny solemnly swear that the ve 

true, to the best of my chowecee and it belief 
EO. S. HiCKOK, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to berore a this ahh day of 





December, 1895, LoUISF., ee 2 cL 
Notary ’Pubiie, N YY. Co. 
etnies 
CKUHILL POTTS 
RIC THA RD DELAFIELD, > Directors. 
FRANCIS K. APPLETON | 
EPORT OF THE ON DITION OF Tus 
FIFTH NATIONAL BANK, at New York, 
the State of New York, at the close of Salinas 


December 13th, 1 








RESOU RCES, 

Loans and discounts... .......0eees0 eeeees $794,007 59 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured... 4 72 

8 = 1 meee to secure circulation, ri per 

ghee Seveeseonseecsece socenesss cosees 10,000 00 

ve s. Genito on pend. ¢ 4 per cents.......... 150,000 00 
Stocks, SECUPItICS, StL.......0200..002c0e000 547,527 39 
Banking house, pS SEE and fixtures. . 100,000 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owned. 30,090 Ou 
Due from National banks (not reserve ‘ 

REE sh dabaasanl seme ceassasesachsksoe 83,505 42 
Due from State banks ne | ponerse Seanne 7,748 YS 
Checks and other cash ite fT 
Exchanges for Clearin House. jtes oanpewe 146,424 31 
Noves of other National bank 130 


—- paper currency, nickels” ‘and 











Ge cassccnvscteccesves cenvesdescosocstes 669 54 
Pm money reserve in bank, yas. q 
PPOCIS. ..0.00000000 . 
Legal-tender notes....-..- we W o3 wo 
tine 395,397 00 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 9,000 00 
I bcceds ccctonictscenascessseg Serre $2,473,152 52 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital speck I cs cncckpevest codswae $200,000 00 
Surplus fand.........ccoccccccccccserce cove 50,000 OC 
0. ty profits, less expenses and otnin 
National Ypank notes ontstanding......... 17370 
to State banks and bank- 
° $76,619 65 
1,672,°82 29 
6,618 05 
29,797 8 
—--——-__ 1,785, aT RB 








WIE x vec tnccecesessescs sécccestacecccess ~ $2,473, 2 2 52 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YOrRK, 88.: 

, A. THOMPSON, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my knowledge a and belief. 

MPSON, Cashier. 
Saheqribed os ona sworn to bgiere me this. = ad of 
‘December, OMAS W. 
A A. Public. 


. WYLIE 
KELLY, ¢ pesectors. 


DERICK ZITTEL, § 


FRE 
F THECONDITION Of THE 
Erk Ox NAL BANK, at New York, 
nthe State of New York, at the close of business, 
December 13th, 1895: 












RESOURCES. 

LOans ANA CISCOUNES.......0.ecceeseceeeeere $445,697 08 
Grereresss, secured and Unsecured. eeceee 71 O4 
J. S. bonds to secure circulation. . 50,000 00 
Premiums on U. 5. DONE. 044 .040005 6,000 00 
Stocks, Securities, C06 ....cccescceseeeecees 17,394 58 
Banking house, SL. ‘and fixtures... 4,501 88 

Due trom Wattonal ‘beaks on reserve 
° 123,358 20 
94 63 
aa,ayt Os 
1,768 Ov 
181 4 





note’ +e 46,573 00—~ 121,072 00 

ay % nd with U, 8, Treasurer (5 
per cent. Of CICUIALION).... 0 veeeeeeeeeeee 2,280 0 
WOORR. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccceccccce §QO0E SIS 

LIABILITIES, 
mock Ad in. PTTL TTT $200,000 00 
Srplue fun ste sereseveceees 40,000 00 
divided  prodia “Yeas expensen “and ony te 
ae Ri is caists CL ae 0 
e to other National banks. 1,043 08 


ndividual deposits subject to 
cata ee ta vevajae a 


12,382 28 
5,967 80 


se eeeeees 


Demand certifica 








100 M— 617,585 40 
$804,312 48 





Renee O eee ee eene eens 


OF New York. 


me TE hte Jos acute 


Ser aA ol this 19th cay ot 


Ce Notary Publi oi NY Co, 


RR IRTCEREES , joes 

























the close of business, December 13th, 1895: 
eee. Z 
Loans and discounts $1,090,853 43 
Overdrafts, secured a secured... _ A 69 

U.S. bonds to secure velrculation.. 50,000 UU 

Piemalarns on U.S. An css sees 5,463 00 

Stocks, securities, ea 367,150 36 

Banking house, Tienitare and fixtures.. 30,000 00 

Due from National banks (not reserve 

DROME). oc cccccccce stcccccccocccce 258,189 35 

Due from State banks and bank 9.013 29 

hecks and other cash items. . f 
for Clearin 91.930 31 

Notes of other National banks. 6,920 Ov 

ee paper currency, nickels and 20s 98 

Lawfal money reserve in bank, v 

abagdenibdesccosesvenneed el iz i 

Legal-tender notes .......+5- 9 00 

U. S. certificates of deposit 

for legal tenders............. $0,000 00 
————— 14,176 59 

Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation). ...........+. 2,250 00 
WOM csccccece -ceersces Scceneneinwsteions $2,495,928 43 

LIABILITIES. 

Srp co ke IER o vscc ccccdesedecsceved $300,000 00 
IES nin do c0'bd$ abaeaipcone:ecbosees 20,000 00 
aeaeagenl prvi, less expenses and : 

e pat THLE RE, CF = FRE 29,503 58 
wanieae bank notes outstanding......... 43,180 09 
Due to other National banks.. s $iz.i97 32 
Dividends unpaid............ .- 1,376 
— deposits subject to 

lacked. weseeovee 1,703,778 93 
Demand certificates of 2,782 O1 
Certified checks..... ; Ey 115 se 
Bills ptyable ; 

——— 1,993,244 85 
vd vis teks saphionianssoeekenete $2.40 5,928 43 
STATE OF NEW Youk, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 8s.: 


i hep LAM H. CHASE, Cashier of the above- 
named b: ank, do solemnity swear that the above state- 
meut is true to the best of my knowlecge and belief. 

WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn , ¥. before me this 21*t day of 

ENR 





December, 1895. y W. KENNEDY, 
Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest : 
GEO. F. JOHNSON, ) 
HENRY B. PYE, { Directors. 
u. G, BRINCKERHOFP, 
EFORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
HATHAM NATIONAL BANK, at New York, 


in & State of New York, at the close of business, 
December 13th, 1895 


RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts...............3.. 
Overdrafts, secured and cnssoured.. 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation.... 
U.S. bonds on hand.. 
Premiums on U.S. bonds .. 

























Stocks, securities, etc.......... 97, 
Other real estate ani mortgages owned. 49.506 
> — National banks (not reserve 
cseneves chbaceterranea anders odseée 619,377 37 
Due f from State banks and bankers..... 87,614 & 
Checks and other cash items...... ....... 58,033 
Exch for Clearing House... 376,192 O1 
Notes of other Nationa! banks............ 1,400 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
I ce of + oecccccccsccccccce 5 Se eeccece ce 2,562 CO 
ve in bank, VizZ.: 
“Specie.......- eg mites 921,055 75 
pom eee nder notes ....... 627,521 00 
U.S. certificates vot deposit 
for legal tenders.......... 410,000 00 
—— 1,958,576 75 
Redemption fund with U. 8. ‘Treasurer — 
(5 per cent. of circulation).. 2,250 00 
$9,339,081 23 
$450,000 00 
800,UL0 00 
e8 pa 188,133 74 
National bank notes outstanding: 45,000 00 
to other te banks. id ri) 
a an 
Due kers. - _ cvoeee $123,490 02 
Padi topes apa ~ eT to postu 
», 
re ras csaiesere ” 689,886 52 
— “certificates of de- on a 
pcks'..... Seer 72.31 72 
‘8 -~ ks “outstan . 
ae veeresseseseenesneces — ERA2VO 0) 7,855,067 49 


aetuvecoussereans 90,000.81 23 23 
SOUNTY OF New YORK, as.: 
Cashier * fhe above-named 
“ao solemnly ower iow ledge 8 e statement is 
. my kno 
—_— aed Rem 5. Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before n me Unis st day of 
December, 


e Devi ONES, 
sane Noury Public Nov. Co. 


era fos ADA Ms, 
iy’) RANDE Directors, 
NEP RED F CROSS, 


Total.. 
a a ¥ New 


iat Dos. 
bank, 


a St ee OF Py E CONDITION OF 

TIONAL BANK, of city of 
ew York, at La ieacte the State of Kew 'Y a 
at the close of business, December 13th, 1995 : 












RESOURCES. 
Lanne BR QIAGRID. 5.4.00 50.0 cvenaScescconcess $19,270,769 92 
erates 13,978 94 
700,000 00 
100,641 47 
95,400 00 
ents). . 1,027,778 77 
Due from State banks ind ba 407 
Checks and other casn items. 143,833 15 
or Clearing House 3,551,924 84 
Notes of ocher National banks. 8,044 
Nickels and CeNts...........cccececceseees 38 72 
Lawtul money reserve in bank, viz.: 
ee 997, 666 00 
Legal-tender notes.......... 491,000 00 
U.S. cortiioatenet deposit 
for legal tenders... ..... 2,900,000 00 
— 5,388,666 00 
Redemption fund with U. S, Treasurer . 
(5 per cent. of circulation)............++6. 31,500 00 
Due from U.S. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund).............. 26,000 00 
Nas cots vu: Kepaveeroedeeseet seu, verde $31,046,963 23 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital shock paid in............- 
Surplus 
Undivided. \ prodita, less expenses and 








taxes i MiMibinshddctaancstauses sentacens 305,334 64 
National bank notes outstanding......... 625,70 00 
Due to other National banks. $9,859,688 26 
= - se danpatersereacceneaen ank- 

eRsennephehtan anoneeononse 672,890 32 
Dividends UR PBIA. .....ccccccsccccceccooocee 13,045 82 
eT 7 deposits subject 
check..... $10,918,442 90 
Other deposits BOTAN 5 15 
— certificates of de- 
Er UidubasaGeeiexesaeesannt 2,026 99 
cashier s checks nennmenee 
idkinseinegipecceenscsees 600,734 21 
mel. HTT 83 
ate i held for acceptances............. 1,244 94 
bade tbh eecReerescoens $31,046.963 23 





Tota 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW York, 88.: 

I, CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier of the 
above named bank, do solemnly swear that the above 
statement is true to the best of my knowledge and 
belief. CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 19th day of 


December, 1895 
R. A. PIPER, Notary Public, 
Kings Co., Certificate filed in N. Y. 
Correct—Attest : 
J. EDWARD SIMMONS, } 
CHAS. 8S. SMI > Directors, 
JAMES G, CANNON, 3 


C'ty. 





EPORT OF TALE. C ON DIZION OF TAS 
GALLATIN NATIONAL BANK, at New York 
City, in the State of New Tork, at the'c Ro of busi- 
ness, December 13tn, 1895: 
RESOURCES. 

. , aa Ate 5 
Pd 
ow 00 
0.000 0) 





Overdratts, secure 
nds to secure circulation.. 

v: 8. bonds on hanc a 

Premiums on Wa 

Ss securiti 

Banking coey | furniture and fixtures 

Other real estate and mortgages owned. 

Due ny National banks (not reserve 











GOMES). cccccccgeccceccsecccsceccccesccescce 273,201 21 
Due om State banks and bankers. 9,380 44 
Checks and other cash itemis....... 6,002 17 
Exchanges for Clearing House 1,790,689 38 
Notes of other Nationa banks.. pep eoneseses 400 


i kecassescsapencsesoests 

Ueeal- tender notes.. 

U.S. certificates of de- 
posit for legal tenders.. 





660,000 00 





Redemption fund with U. 8. 'S. Treasurer 








(5 per cent. of circulation)..............++ 45,000 00 
NN siis co ecudadscendietndsvavetacesreewbeds $11,164,161 46 
LIABILITIES, 
Gagteal et BORG Tccuccncocsvestdccadavee $1,000,000 00 
—— Siaanas cnebeemehecresdesineenene ,000,000 00 
Un ivided mevediea, less expenses and 
O_O ren 620,526 12 
Nationa ok notes outstanding......... 885,490 OO 
Due to other Nationa 
TIER. 6. osccccccseccoccccesces $1,441,158 11 
Due to State banks ‘and 
MERGES. cccccccccccsccoscsoce 617,882 68 
navies deposits subject fs 
© OO 4,260,665 20 
bemand certificates of de- 
posit.......+.- 4,104 50 
Accepted drafts. 1, 333, 522 85 
— 7,656,333 34 
Dividends GBpald.......cccccccccccccecssccce 1820) 
a ee, ae POT $11,164, ros 46 


Tota’ 
STATE OF NEW YORK Cre) NTY OF NEW YORK, 

a THUR AN, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do ARs el that the above sta 
ment is true, to the best of id eta py and beliet 


AN, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 19th day of 
December, 1895. H. L. BRAYNARD, 
Notary Pablic. 
Correct—Attest 
F. D. TAPPEN 


ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., 
THOMAS DENNY. 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. at New 
York, in the State of New York, at the close of bnsi- 
ness, "December 13th, 1895: 
RESOURCES. 


‘ Directors. 
























Loans and discounts............. $708,004 55 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecu 232 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation. 250,000 00 
U 3. bonds oa hand. ... ........ 10,000 Ou 
Premiums on Me icidcncedeckstestcs 682 00 
Stocks, securities, CtC.........-seecccceevees 152,512 68 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures.. 100,000 00 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
ABONUB) 00 ccce cocce-cecccccccccccccesccocs 85,393 34 
Due f trom State banks and bankers....... 7,985 91 
Checks and other cash items. 2568 6 
Exchan; for Clearin 65,746 51 
Notes of other Nationa! banks 1,051 00 
yeectonal paper currency, nickels and me 
Waaeceeseeoeseooceres Cepsenccoepecoeece uM 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz: 
ba my 0 
ni 00 
50,000 Ly 
7 325,816 00 
Redemption fund with U, 8. Treasurer 5 
per cent, Of CIPCULALION).......066-ceeeeee i, 1250 00 
Total...e.seee Cocececocccoccccccecoseccess rr 771.43" 32 0 
seal —y (LIAMIL JAITIES 280.000 
cap . = y 00 
50,000 00 
4,49) 81 
214,500 00 
SOL 46 
1,149 BY] 
mand 4,373 6 
Certified poo pees ’ 6,746 75 
TOL. cccsccsvccccccerssevers eovececcoceee . $1,771,482 O1 


ad 'n ¥ New Werk: 2 COUNTY OF New You K, #4.; 
Cashier of the above-named 


belle 
RWELL, 


Cashier, 
"Subscribed and sworn to hretire me this 1th 
, 1806 Witnu 8 


t de 





STUYVES. 
MOORE 
Cashier; EDW. 


E, POOR, President 
tsi? Moe Gh. Shick Jer ht 


iy 
BAL iden Ss, Ane’t Cas : 


The National Park Bank of] how York. 









M anigrsatd ies “iagesters 


noes a in 
epee! 











, otary Pabite, Kings Co, 
Cuuesente te filed in New Woon Co nen 


"CHARLES JENKINS, 


RAYMOND TEA KING, 


W.N.COLER & CO. 
Bankers. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


Directors, 








No. 34 Naseau St.. New York. 





769) 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE ae AND TRAD&RS’ NATION- 

AL BANK, of New York. at New York, inthe State 
td York, at the close of business, December Lith, 













RESOURCES. 
ERGOT Oil GIOOUMAB. «250.00 cccccccccsccccccs + 403,460 08 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.. 89 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation...... 50,000 00 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures.. 200,000 00 
"=. from National banks (not reserve 
BNE occcccccecsescsoccccce cececcesecosees 1,541,720 11 
Due ‘trom State banks and bankers 71456 6 
Checks and other cash items......... 228,099 15 
Exchan; mges for Clearing House.. 1 194,645 80 
Notes of other National banks............ 104.132 0 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
rite tas eta ctiweccrasttugasseccve 930 00 









0 
ry Tae te) 00 
260,000 00 





U.S. certificates of setts 
for legal tenders... woe 

4,951,160 00 

Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer 








(5 per cent. of circulation) 2 2,250 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer (other = nb 

per cent. redemption fund).. é 8,000 Ou 

ene RR Ores Foon w 





LIABILITI 


Capital stock paid in........cccccccccccceses $1,500,000 00 
IE. Soucasng ech < on 0nteekesscqes'shs 5,000,000 00 
Un ~isgnand pm, less expenses and 

GREGOR. DOIG. ccccrccccccrscccccccccccccscces 627.0:9 27 
Nationa hess notes outstanding......... 43,060 OU 
State bank notes outstanding............. 5,682 00 


Due to other National banks. $6,791,843 40 





Due to om banks an¢ 

PENI Sdcktnoncdeeubecseces 2,656,706 37 
Dividends PE RREE 5,372 Ww 

yo deposits subject 
pees cecceecvccccens 12,607,606 67 

Dement ‘Certificates of de- 
coevecseese cove 8,7 00 
Certified checks...../222.222. 474,632 52 


Cashier’s chec ks outstand- 


WBeccccccscccncccnccscesocccce 5,311 62 








$29,95, 
STATE OF HY YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 

E 2D TOWNSEND, Cashier of the above- 
named am do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of my know: ledge and belief. 

EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 19th day of 
December, 1895. SAMPSON H. Sc 5% WARZ. 
Notary Public, N. Y. 
Correct—Attest: 


i MPa on 
7. TOWNS BND » Directors. 
H.C. "HULBEKT. ' § 


EPORT OF THE Cc ONDITION OF TH 
R MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL Baan 
of the Vity of New York, at ine York, in the State of 
uae York, at the close of business, ‘December 13th, 


RESOURCES 









Loans and discounts..............66 ceeees $3,680,506 24 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured ...., 849 82 
. 8. bonds to secure circulation......... oe ~_ 00 
Premiums on U. 5. ois pica staan ae cs i] 
ED, BOCUPIIGR, GEG. 000 crscccccces ccsce 5 00 
ben from National ‘banks (not reserve 
agents) 390,869 2 
Due from State banks and banke 43, Pi i 
Checks and other cash items. . 45,516 48 
Exchanges for Clearing House 377. 4 w 
Notes of other National banks 8,985 00 
_ _— paper currency, nickels and 
paceedeceds evccces c406 coeneseccensee 3,546 39 
Lawful money reserve in bark, viz: 
i eapppepales sii #824,"60 64 
Legal-tender notes........ 237,266 00 
U, 5, certificates of depos- 
it for legal tenders ..,.. 40,000 0O— 1,151,926 64 


Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 





per cent. of circ MON vice seuss ccsatecie 2,250 00 
tine 64 niente ce cebieindiderseicent $5,844,078 03 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital a j UNE IL, dilead’ sencdvecéccdecs $400,000 00 
UN SI a ocs6icccntesedtesvncnaceecuie 72,500 OU 
Undivided. "peotite, less expenses and 
WE nnnes co. 00. sedsddtdecadcsscoéaune 91,989 34 
National bank notes outstanding........ 43,997 50 
Due to other National banks $1,828,726 % 
ae winowage banks and ome 
° ee 787,147 36 
Dividends unpaid ce 2,951 94 
saaivicenl deposits subject 
eornessecee scocgecse 2,337,557 34 
Demand certificates of de- 
ge Sasedbeuvoasduccccds 46,150 00 
Cc ertified CROCS. coccccccecs 30,038 02 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 
ES APE PE ip ree 3,020 33 
——————-——anee §6=— 6.056.501 it 19 


WOO occ sens ses ceces 5,84 
a OF NEW YORK COUNTY OF NEW yet 078 _ 

ALLEN 8. APGAR, ¢ ‘ashier of the above-named 
mY. do solemniy swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my know oe and belief. 

A. 5. APGAR, Cashier. 
Subscribed gee sworn to before me this 19th day of 

December, 1895. 


(Seal ) 
c Soevect~Astes 





JONATHAN MARSHAL L, 
Notary Public, N. Y. Co 
P HINEAS Cc. 


LOUNSBURY, ) 
L. H. BI 


iL Di 
_ TIMOTHY L . WOODRU FF, a 


EFOST OF THE ¢ Dabs aA 4 
R NEW YORK COU Ox OF THE 
at New York, in the aones Pe Rew York, at the 
close of business, 13th December, 1895: 


RESOURCES. 


EORRO SU GIMONIIB. ov 0506. 6 scscdcsccancs 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation.......... § 
SCOCKS, SOCUFICIOS, CCC. ....cccccccccccvccccces 1,2 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures.. 

Other real estate and mortgseges owned. 

Due from National banks (not reserve 


ie 
S= 
= 


Ee= 
ESE 
ESS =Seee 


BE S&S 

















iss isueaschenconsda 199 
Checks and other cash items. 8. 
aemenges for Clearing House 132,442 
Notes of other Natioual banks.. 46,782 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickeis and 

GE osnco onvens scdccurtcnéccneccemedceoses 8,920 82 
Lawtel money reserve in bank, v . : 

GOs ccescccctse- cove covece 234 00 

Legal- hd Ed ee Wi, 37 Ou 978,871 00 
Redemption fund with U. 5. Trensurer 6 

per cent, of § irc sulation) FT RE ree 2,250 00 
Due trom U, ‘reasurer (ovaer than 5 

per cent, seacunpelen ee 52 a 80 

is nsc des cdtccduceacsdadectcuseadeure $4,208, 910 2 2 
LIABILIT. 
Capital moo paid in ceevees $200,000 00 
Surplus fund e ee 40,000 00 
= venes profits, "leas xpenses and 
Dcbccdeciocsstee dtudaoiatediods 397,869 
National bank notes outstanding..... : 45,000 OU 
ose. bo State banks and 
PPYTTTTTTT TTT T TTT Titi $22,807 44 
individual de posits aang ct 
pecgpscceceeee 5,423,473 BI 


t 
coat COCKE. vvsss scence 
= checks outatand. 


8,474 28 
65,008 66 


Stare noe Ni Youk, County enw veh YouK, ss 
I REESE, C idahier ot the above-namec bank, 


REESE, Cashi 
Rabsoribed and sworn to be ‘ore me this ne day’ of 


Decem ve Prenc 
oO re Notary Public, City aud te Jounty of N, *y, 
Con ) Ff FARK, D 
i ° 
HUENNISON, a 





‘FILES AND BINDERS. 


We can supply Files or Binders for Tax 
INDEPENDENT capable of holding 26 num- 





bers, postpaid, for $1.00, 








































































































































































































22 (1770 


EPORT OF FPESS CONDITION OF THE 
BANK OF N yo ot — 

G ASSOCIATION, at Now York. in th 
a) New York, at the close of business December sath, 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts...... secocrcccoccocces . $11,821 - a 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured... 
United States bonds to secure circulation Patty 0 
Unite.t States vega on BARE. ..900-ccccves 510K OO 
BLOCKS, SECUFILION, CCC......002 sessececceces 582,495 63 
Banking house Ronare and fixtures... 250,000 00 
Due non National banks (not reserve 
Seeedercpocsevcccecseoeeoecs enccece 0,590 Ti 
Due trom State banks and bankers....... 1 7.62 271 
Exchanges for Clearing House.... ....... 5.000 670 0 
Notes of other National banks....... .... 15,000 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
DCE Hrvkenetbsandespotsnde (eavbeocepoose 102 89 


viz.: 
#1.66s,7 700 00 
Teeel-tender notes........ a 182 OO 
U. 5. certificates of de- 
it for legal tenders.. 3,000 CO— 3,241,982 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 a 
per cent. of circulation)..............+5++ 2,20 00 
“$22, $22,751, 580 % 


a te ful money reserve in bank 


Capital a paid i. 






$2,000,000 00 
wo 


Surplus fund....... ones . ° 000, 
Undivided - 1 

taxes Miscectdpncvenscescetessncvccecosce 965,133 04 
Nationai bank notes outstanding .... ... 45,000 00 


Jue to other National banks. $2,331,862 59 
was to State banks and bank- 





Sse cecccvcesccccccassevece 2,214,851 42 
Divi jeonde Lat ebsxcnceoe 815 00 
ay - — deposits subject 
YO ae 10,186,207 58 
eit 586,364 7 
Certified checks biene cocce coo S611 007 oc 
—————— 18,741,147 92 
er ere $22,751.58) 96 


STATE oF New YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.; 
I, CHARLES OLNEY, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
CHAS. OLNEY, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this Wihday of 
December, 189 HANSON C, re. 
Notary Public, N N. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest: 
JNO. L_ RIKER 
HENRY C., SWORDS, 
E. 8. MAS ASO 


“| Directors. 


SPORT OF THE ES OR SITION oF THE 
NTINENTAL NAL BA New 
York. at ‘the close ot a. = the F Tt =_ of De- 
cember, 1805: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and Giscounts.... ..........ese.0s. - 4, we 17 
Overdrafts . 


$45 
45i, 1 ww 
M 





Prem ni ums. 
Real estate 


tenders and bank 





9384,2°1 00 
11,250 00 


Dae from ‘lreasurer of U. 5. 
Exchanges for Clearing 
ivhscchesrs*eeessepensss 
Due from banks..... " 
Other cash items 


941,342 11 
431,77 9 








3,409,089 St 





epee $9,325,030 77 


EE onashtnscbecsdcvcnsccncceseeens 
Surplus and profits........... $255,357 67 
Less expenses and taxes 

See 


din echninesedenecs 

Dividends unpaid 

Deposits: 
Individuals.. 
Nationa: banks - 
State banks... 
PEMIIIOD. ccccseccoccces 
Certificates of =e posit 
Cashier's chec 


$1,000,000 00 


51,9) 9. 20 





SOA T04 OF 
734482 4 
1 ‘ 7 





8,072,868 338 





Raab iitnd treniea ening ada bienteiikead sate $93 B20 7 7 
STATE OF NEW YoukK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 

I, ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is trae, to the best of my know ledge and belief. 

ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this. = day 


of December, 1895, GbworGE H, Cc 
Notary Public, N. v Date. 
Correct—Atve 
HENRY M. TAGKR. 


FREDERIC TAYL 
EDMUND D. RANDOL. PH, § 


¢ Directors 


R&pexr OF THE © ONDITION OF THE 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK,of the City 
7 New York, at the close of foikan December 13th, 


RESOURCES 
Loans and {discounts.................eece0s 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. 
U. 5. bonds to secure circulation 
Stoc Ks, securities, etc 


$671,385 21 
1,939 52 
50,000 00 
105,342 62 
200,000. 00 
597,686 13 

43 531 78 





Checks and ot cash ‘items. 


$15,768 4 
Exchanges for Clearing 





Dnsshuhihe sbusucatanberwan 380,674 12 
Notes of other 

PI thebnsepensixwoscessecns 5,929 00 
| PRT > 1,5-2,631 64 
Legal-tender Senn leenebiet, 388,900 OU 
U certificates of deposit 

for legal tenders............ 230,900 00 
Redemption fund with U. 

Treasurer (5 per cent. of 

a , , RRS ER 2,250 Ou 
Du: from U. 8. Treasurer 

(other than 5 per cent. re- 

demption fund).. > 


3,000 00 
———— 2.00038 17 


$10,309 058 43 





Total 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in 

Surplus fund 

Undivided profits, 
taxes paid 







$1,000,000 00 
900,000 00 


Due to other National bauks $3005 68)" 37 
_ saad State pene and bank- 
1,304,060 16 


3,479,412 34 


to cheo Miishebebes bknénesecpes 
Doman certificates of de- 





a Lebbenbiebercousecncenssccces 100,000 00 


8,300,052 26 
$10,309," 58 43 

Y or NEW YORK, ss,: 

1, F Re iD K B. sc HENC » Cashier of the above- 

named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 

ment is true, to the best of my know ledge and belief. 

ED'K B. SCHENCK, Cashier. 

Subscribed and arn to before me this ‘19th i of 

Decemovber, 835. A. K.B 






Notary Public, N y Co. 
Correct—Attest : 
S. M. Mid. IKEN, 
R. H, WILL Jaa, Directors. 
WM. P. ST. JOH 





Iowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - - $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - - 307,235 96 
Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 5% Deben- 
tures Write for description. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


EPORT OF TH ONDIT 
Ri | voek NATIONAL a NP Oe TFS ciry 01 
New York. in the State of 
at the joy ot Sasinesn, December 14th, io: 


RESOURCES. 








Loans and discounts............+++ 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. . 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation... . 
U. BS. bonds on hand. ...... ccceccceeeeee 
Premiums on U.S. bonds.......... «++ 
Stocks, securities, CtC.........6..sseeceeee 218,182 50 
Other real estate and mortgages owned... 53.949 19 
Due from National banks (not re- 

SEPT AGO. 00 ve vccovcccscsseg scecdeccce . 1,616,250 16 
Due from State banks and bankers....... 187,706 15 
Checks and other cash items. ut 10.616 5 


Exchanges for Clearing House. - ° 

Notes of other National banks... 

Fractional paper currency, nickels ond 
cents 

Lawtel ‘weney reserve in bank, viz.: 

AA 938 52 

"7.58,000 00 


3,373,988 52 
2,520 00 


Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer ( 6 
per cent. +f, cireulation).. 


Due from U.S. Treasurer (other than 6 ; 
per cent, redemption Se 12,000 0) 
i etsdesesesdeuredbscopeneseesseseos "$15,387 548 17 
L [ABIL ITIES. 

DaIGs GROG PAIS IM, «0000060000000. 280000 . $1,000,000 00 
EN ons 5 0gsccey servb< ses scvewsesess 200,000 00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and Ni 
etre 2,143 74 
National bank notes outstanding......... 49,740 00 


Due to other National banks 


$5,576,241 13 
“-2 -_ ate banks and 





sep be Snes edebEheon tes 1,625,215 24 
Individual deposits subject 
Jiveb ap kdpaesbogoecee 3,049,728 38 
Demand certificates of de- 
Di vapigucddsssebesenes se0te 49,298 78 
Certified checks.............. 685,694 42 
Cashier's checks aeee- 
Bibi ccsvescsnsesesecpoesvens 589,486 48 
-—_—— 4,575 56s 43 
ER ET eee om “$15. 887, 348 17 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEWYorkK, 83.: 

{, HENRY C HAPIN, Ju., Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the best rs my knowledge and belief. 

IENRY CHAPIN, Jr., Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this t9th ‘eal ‘of 

December, 189). KUGENE DELMAR 
Notary Public, N. Y. “Co. 
Correct—Attest, 


A HEPBURN 
1», i. HOU — FALING, hf Dieenere 
JAS. H. P OST 


L EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
SOUTHERN NATIONAL BANK, at New York, 
in the State of New York, at the close of business, 
December 13th, 1895 : 
RESOURUVES. 











SRE CRRDR: occ esr ieccenenvess <eee 2,705, i 58 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured,. .... | 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation... ..... 450,790 OO 
Premiums on U.S. bonds.................. 31,393 18 
Stocks, securities, OtC...........cs00 sesce 211367 6 
Furniture and fixtures. .............006 «+ 2,400 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owned.. 3. 300 00 
Due from National banks................. 246,269 40 
Due from State banks and bankers....... 7,242 11 
Checks and other cash items.............. 4,765 61 
Exchanges for Clearing House............ 206,760 65 
Notes of other Nationai banks............ 5,000 00 
LEE, cchesadinsebuenscapesseses 347 OU 
Lawful money reserve in ban«, viz.: 
i. doskisenssidbesereenee $16,869 8) 
L egai-tender notes......... 408,448 10 
—-—— 575.317 80 
Redemption fund with U.S. “Treasurer.. 13.950 00 
Total....... socevecessbiekes sonmienes secees $4,545,955 31 
LIABILITIES. 
ae $500,000 09 
SRNR ERNE 0000000000005 20008. 000) censep 500,000 00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and 
i ccttivekdeiewnen se¥epmanewesbionees 89,373 69 
National bank notes outstanding......... ° 700 00 
DEE ccr.cens seseesseboacoresce 340 OU 
Deposits— 
National banks.... ...... $500,891 02 
State banks and bankers.... 286,595 85 
nis. a candat --. 1,930,402 81 
Demand certificates. . -oe 229,6'8 OF 
Certified checks....... 5RA9Y YS 
Cashier’s checks............ 1,733 89 
——_——— 3,057, 54 43 62 
DNL: dieedabhpenbenneneiedeesauananll ~ $4, 545,955 31 31 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 
I, ISAAC ROSENWALD, President of the above- 


named bank, do solemnly swear that the 
statement is true, to the 
belief. 


above 
best of my knowledge and 


ISAAC ROSENWALD, President. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this wWth day of 
December, 18%. RED’ K GLSLIN 
pouty Public, Kings Co. 
Certificate filed in N.Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest: 
WALTER S. JOHNSTON, ) 


SM ITd. Directors. 
he Nay “P. BOOTH, , 





SFost Pr. THE C ONDITION F THE 

ARKET AND FULTON NATIONAL BANK, 

at A ‘York, in the State of New York, at ‘the close 
of business, December 13th, 1895 : 

RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts........... 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecure 1 

U.S. bonds to secure circulation 

Premiums on U.S. bonds 

Stocks, securities, etc 





h 24 










Banking house, furniture and fixcures 500, 230 a 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
RIND vkbsennncccnpobetwasuveusecsucsscees 451,75 98 


Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items..... 
Exchanges for Clearing House. . 












Notes of other National banks. . 76,640 00 
Lawful money reserve in bank, 
t __ ROTATE $422,488 54 
Legal-tender notes.. am 568,175 OU 
U.S. certificates of depos- 
it for legal tenders...... 550,000 0O— 1,540,663 54 
Redemption fund with U. avec 
(5 per cent. of cire ~ Rag <acbeebpenbes 2.250 00 
NE sctinnapebcmnsekhsccrbaricuncsanteye + $7,132,328 18 
LIABILITIES. 
Conpitel etek Rid 6R....0.0.600..ccececscccce $750,000 00 
8 RRR SEES 750,000 00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and 
OEE 93,737 70 
National bank notes outstanding........ 45,000 00 
Due to other National banks. $243,407 33 
~_— to State banks and bank- 
iC  ccksniseeh' AGehessabaanbekw - MA74 
Divi idends unpaid.... ......... 355 00 
individual deposits subject to 
ETE TERR, 4,819,546 31 
Demand certificates of de- 
bASAGEbESbeOwSes. sekengecese 13,361 65 
Certified checks......0202000207. 141,266 44 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 7,878 T8— 5,488,590 48 
TE, i ctitigcnss setsinenibuinsnenebicbiudee . $i, 182 328, 18 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEw ‘YORK, ss 83.: 

I, A.GILBERT, Cashier of the above-naned bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge = belief. 

. GLLBERT, Cashier. 

Subscribed _ sworn to sahes me this’ th day of 
December, 1805. 

LEwIs, 
ae Public. Kings Co. 
C’c'f filed in N, Y. Co, 
Correct—Attest 
R. BAYL 
JAMES L. “ORGAN, 
JOHN ABENDROTH 


IOWA FARM 


MORTGAGES 


Are fe and do not default. Conservative investors 
are invited toexamine. Interest and principal! net te 
lender, Twenty-four years’ business and no Joss. The 
hignest references. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 


| ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


Directors. 





521 Chamber ot Commerce Bldg., Chicage. 
First National Bank Bidg., Iewa Falls, Ia. 





Fe Bag 


New York. 
December 13t 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts eveseesees 
Teh secured and unsecured eeece 


8. bonds to secure circulation.. 
U.S. bonds to secure U.S. 





. 8. bonds on hand .,........ . ° 
Premiums on U.S, bonds . 
Stocks, securities, €1C.........0.0+ 0 
Banking house, parepeare ‘and fixtures. .: 
Other real estate and m ages owned . 
Due from ‘National banks (not reserve 

MHOMES) 00 occccgecce coccevegocves covccece 
Due from State banks and bankers. 
Checks and other cash items....... ° 
Exchan for Clearin, Hows..." foots 


Notes of other Nationa 
vos ~~ ype paper currency, wisioe ‘and 


Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Sill, 217 30 
Legal- tender notes......... ee I, 107,639 00 
U. 5. certificates of di 

605, 5,000 00 00 


for legal venders... 

Redemption fand with U. 8. Treasurer: (3 oO 
per cent, a Circulation) ......c..cerscece 
Due from U, Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. redemption SONS). cocvesese pee 


seeeeee 


LIABILITIES, 
Capital chook paid onticantien she soypees > 
Surplus fu 
Un vided 
raid 


MLL] essserssnneneseektins bebekteesne 
National bank notes outstanding......... 
Due to other National banks $3,926,721 Ul 


Due to State wants and 
baukers.. cee mee 4 a4 
Dividends unpaid. sbeees aeeess 73 16 
Individual deposits subject 
00 OREO... ccccces -ccccccsese 7,990,925 80 
“we maneennpennin of “de- —_— 
cartitied checks..... ° 318 4 97 
—~ checks outstand- 
habia itestinns ted ied 42,526 24 
Deposits of U. disbursing 
DRONES cove cossscecesescgenes 46,639 35 
Tota 


YOUNG, 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above 


December, 1895, LLIAM H, © 


Notary 


A, WHEELOCK, 
WOO DBURY LANGDON, 
Cc. D. MOSS, 


Correct—Attes 
Ww 


F | REC ARATONGD WANK at New Fork 





= 


2,423,856 30 
13,002 50 
64,000 00 

$16,322,649 45 





13, 18,487,917 79 i7 79 
$16,322,649 45 





STATE oF New YORK, COUNTY OF NEw YORK, 88.: 
s. Cashier of the . avove-named 


statement 


is true to the best of my anouen and belie: 
Cc. YOUNG, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 19th day of 


HAPMAN, 
Public. 


; ’ perestens. 





Rees OF THE Goxorrion 
TIONAL BAN 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. ..........6...esecseee 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.....- ° 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation... .... 
Premiums on U.S. bonds.............00008 
Stocks, securities, CtC..... .. sec seeee see 
Other real estate and mortgages owned . 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
BBOMES).. coco c00-cccceccccveccscccccece ° 
Due from Sta'e banks and bankers ..... 
Checks and other cash items....... 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National 
eee 
Fractional paper currency, 
nickels and cents.... ... . 
Lawful —~ reserve in 
wank. 
he. eeccecccce coccce 
eeabtonaer notes 
U. 5. certificates of deposit 
tor legal tenders.. 275,000 OJ-- 
Redemption fund with U.S. ‘Treas. 
urer (5 per cent. of circulation)........ 
Due from U. 3. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund)..... eeeneen - 


Total..... 





559 86 





LIABILITIES, 
Capital ene | pald In... c.cccccece ereecceee 
Surplus fun 
Undivided 

taxes paid 
National bank uotes outstanding.. ee 
Due to other National banks. .$1, 141, 300 49 
“—. to State banks aud bank- 


‘profits, “jess” “expenses” aud 


spine inhetes eee cocssce.cocce §SOR IES 
Div: idends unpaid. icntana chant 3,238 20 
Individual deposits subject to 
GIDE, .cos00-cg0 ccsccccens . 3,938,938 04 
Demand ‘Certificates of ‘de-" 
iecwenduees ssossesesune 40,694 75 
C Jeruifled checas.... iS 27 





224, 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 4,473 H4— 


Total 
STATE OF NE 





December, 1395. A. H. 
Correct—Attest : 


wM. 


- H. re 
w. VAN ‘NORDEN. 


OF THE 
AMERICA 


IN NEW YORK, at New 3-4 A. tas y = of New 
York, at the close of business, December 13th, 1895: 


451,049 14 


1,404,134 61 
2,250 00 
300 00 


$700,000 0) 
S0U,U0U UD 


67,836 49 
45,00) UU 


6.332,415 96 





7 645,252 
w YOR or New voux. 88.: 

{, ALVAH TRO WERIDGE, “Cashier of the above- 

named bank, do solemaly swear that the above state 

ment 18 true, to the best of ee Rnow ledge aad belief. 

. TRO RIDGE, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to on thy me this 19tn day or 

GRAHAM, 

Notary Public. 


Directors. 





EPORT OF THE CON DIRION 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK, at 
in the State of 
December 13th, 1895 : 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts......... 
Overdrafts, secure’ and un 
U. 5. bonds to secure circulation. . 
Premiums on U. 5. bonds....... ease 
SEE SIEIED. oc cs.censstnsoneseecsesesosess 
Other real estate and mortgages owned.. 
Due — National banks (not reserve 






agen 
Due pom State banks and bankers... 
Checks ana other cash items......... 
Exchanges for Clearing House.. 
Notes of other National banks.. 
a — 9 paper currency , nickels and 
nts 





Lawtui money reserve in bank, viz.: 


pos 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 








pa 
a deposits sul 
Demand certificates of de- 


olresed checks....---...-- 

Liabilities other than those 
above ee —Conens 
‘un 





Total.. 
STATE OF N 
bank, do — swear that 
true, to the best 


ly - : the a. 
my knowledge a 
b VID t, TEBOC 


Cc. 





| Correct —Attest 


‘EL HACKETT. 
EWALD FLEITMANN, 
JACQUES HUBER, 


ED 3560s senbesecbuvoesus * $560, 651 50 
Legal- tender notes....... ° 130,000 UW 
U. S. certificates of de- 

it for legal tenders... 110,000 00— 


Subscribed and ower to before me this’ 
December, 1895. wa. V,A 


OF THE 
New York, 


New York, “at the close of business, 


$2,811,999 .= 


00) ww 
ot, 7) 00 
278, Ou 


“10,800 ou 
463,123 43 


800,651 5) 


per cent. of circulation)................+6 9,000 00 
ee pantbinebebensetanenses4ese + $5,073,045 81 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in..,.......... . $600,000 00 
ee ree 120,000 00 
Undivided profits, jess expenses and 
SRNL, cncbavccbtcbsaeknieadobbactanse 230,803 49 
National bank notes outstanding seve cece 178,050 WU 
Due to other National 
ba ©, swenecscecsanss es $11,435 65 
Due to State banks and 
bankers....... ° 81,616 61 
Dividends unpaid... 1,026 33 


3,774,183 76 
218 

550 25— ~_3,994,39 390 32 22 
oe “BANS st 
I, DA VID C. TEBOU 7; Cashier of the above-named 


staterr ent is 


T, Cashier. 
day of 
. PoR, 
Pablic. 


{ Directors 





December 26, 1895. 
BSRHT Qk cTIRR 


the State 
December en ia 
RESOURCES. 


loans and discount seccccessesccces Ot,502,402 33 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. 246 BA 


BAM tae w Nor, THE 


ay 








U.S. bon LT yt circulation..... 59,000 w 
Stocks, securities, e ° 104,818 00 
Banking house furniture. and fixiures.. 459,000 00 
_ Som National banks (not sessrve onan a 


pae ‘fon State banks and bankers, eoccee 
Checks and other cash items...... 
Exchanges for Clearing House......... 
Notes of other National banks.. 
Fractional oe currency, nickels and 
BEER, ov0g coccnce .codtopcecasvesooceecosece 
lee | money Teserve in banks, ‘viz: 


101,935 27 
cvccccece ; 5,806 79 


245,938 Ww 
10,260 00 
640 24 





eee tender notes...... 233,030 00 
U. 8. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders coccee _ 170,000 00 


955,310 00 
Redemption fund with U.S 


per cent, of Circulation)........seeeeeeee 2,250 00 
Total..o. rece cose ene -seseseoee soseeeeee $86,148,438 71 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in......... 000008 Secsesse $750,000 00 
oh ivided os suave zscsruerosces seed 250,000 UO 
expen: n 
aap yeaa enene cect 134,673 58 
National bank notes outstandir vepeose’ 44,600 00 
Due to other National banks. rie ZL 27 
Due to Dente wane an 
DANKETS......5-cccccese coves . 544,454 12 
Dividends, unpaid. * bj aosas 26 WW 
ividual deposi subjec 
"check awaeetense «+. 3,127,786 47 
nae certificates of de- " 
EES cocce sects eepeescosese ° 4,194 63 
= checks. beseee oe ie o 
nding. 
Cashier's checks outs ng. 4.969, 065 18 18 
OtAL ..-. eee eeeeeeseeeer sess seesse cess . ls 8 71 = 


2 o d belief. 
true to the best aa Yao Ceshier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before | me this i9th day of 
December, 18%. F. W. ELLIOTT, 
Correct—Attest : Notary Public, N. ¥. Co. 
AUGUBEUS F. LIBBY, 
ALBERT C. HALL, 
WM. E. TREFFT. 


RES: OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


my knowledge = 


{ Directors, 





SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK, at New York, 
in the State of New York, at the close of business, 
December 13th, 1895: 




















RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. ..............+++ —e 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. . be 
: 5. bonds to secure U. 8. deposi 
. 5S. bonds on hand..........-0.-s06+ 
a on U.S. bonds.. 
Stocks, ———. oe Rescseccens souneat ces 
) * m Nationa nks (not reserve A 
. aoe re ee eee oe 676,502 48 
pes Som State banks eed bankers ‘esate 76,793 
Checks and other cash items..... .......++ 2 6,985 71 
Exchanges fgr Clearing House pneececccese 713,354 2 
Notes of other National banks............. 35,020 Ou 
a paper currency, nickels and s00 88 
COTLUS.. oc cc cece ce cee eee renee seeeeeeeereee ‘ Hw 
La a money reserve in bank, viz.: 
‘Specie «mae Merit sia $721,904 75 
Legal- tender notes.......... 562,352 00 
U.S. sae ney of Gepost anane 
for legal tenders.........- 
— : a = : 1,683,346 75 
Redemption fand with U. 8S. Treasurer a 
6) par cent. of circulation)......... eeccees 4,050 00 
TODD, .ncnccvcodecscessonnccs esesenseceece "$8,646,718 55 
L LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in.. $500,000 00 
Surplus fund............ 150,000 00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and . 
— " eee errr 85,561 00 





Nationa bank notes outstanding. 49,950 OU 


Due co yearn cen men oe. $2,875, 38 Is 
oo yanks and bank- 
rs.. sceze bees oveapsccesesbs ene 2,094,272 58 
Ai oo 1 deposits subject 
tnt ye al depos! 2,558,499 14 
WS 01 
C Do GRADES. 22ccecccccces 244.978 15 
Cashier’s ¢ hecks outstanding 6,241 Su 
United States deposits....... w 00 


TS61,207 55 


$4,646,718 55 
EW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 
. THOMPSON, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the best of mt ;nowtenge and beliet. 
J. F. MPSON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to t~ me this 18th day of 
December, 1899. W. K. CLEVERLEY, 
Notary Public, Kings Co. 
Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. 
rrect—Attest : 
- YNK, 


Ss. BA 
GEO. MILMINE, ’ Directors. 
STUART G. NELSON, 5 











ORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
R22 1OND NATIONAL BANK, of the city of New 
York, at New York, in the State of New York, at the 

close ‘of business, Decemver i3th, 1895: 









RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts...... ohececcereecs coeee $5,107,479 44 
Overdratts secured and unsecured. eee 1,241 82 
U. S. bonds to secure ee: 000 00 
Premiums 02 U.S. bonds.. o-coese 5,500 Ou 
Stocks, securities, CUC........ese.ceeeeereee 108,419 Ue 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures... 00) 
Due yg National banks (not reserve 

AGENTS) — we aveveeccccecee 158,685 0% 
Due from State banks and ‘bankers... 8,340 35 
Checks and other cash items............. ‘ 526 82 
Exchanges for Clearing House. 135, 242 97 
Notes of other National banks. . bs 126 00 
ae taped currency, nickeis and anne 


Lagat -tender notes pevetase . 
S. certificates of de- 
posit for legal tenders.... 





1,615.74 50 


Redemption fund with U.S. . Treasurer | (6) 
a 2,250 09 


per cent. of circulation)..........++-+++++ 





TOtal....ccccccccccscccccccccccccccceccscccs §F,308,501 37 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid im..scce--eeeseeeeee wiese $300,000 00 
Surplus fund............ 550,000 00 
or profits, les 
SRI <. n< 55a 4 ccanssonse ies 70,499 47 
National bai ag aati 39,360 
deposits subject 
“leabee saeets ” sadnnen i" = $6,138,340 93 
rtificates of de- 
Demand ¢e eee -sccece 23,483 63 
cértificd CheCKS......0-.-5+ ase 93,919 ¢9 
he oka outstand- 
a  ,” e 
aeeear amma _ 8,292,641 90 


Tota! » $7,252,501 37 
STATE OF NEw YORK, COUNTY OF NEW York. 83.: 
I, JOS. 8. CASE, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above ae is trae, 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
. S. CASE, Cashier. 
Sub&cribed and sworn to before me this 2.tn day of 
Dece mber, 18%. J. W. TANTUM, 
Notary Public. 


ICK 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, + Directors. 
JOHN W. AITKEN. 


DIVIDENDS. 


National Banks. 


Hs BANK OF NEW YORK, NATIONAL 
ANKING ASSUCLATION, 
New YORK, December I7th, 1895. 
e Board Dire :tors have this day declared a 
dividend of Five PER CES Tie. free from tax, paya- 














ble on and Vong be. J — 
The transfer boo when i 4 closed until Janu- 
ary 6th, 1896, QOHAS. OLNEY, Cashier, 


December 26, 1896. 
Thue Porn aie Te Te nie oF 


December 20th 
nixtyssRcond’ _aeapay uM. 





THE CHATHAM, sages BANK, 
VIDEND, 
QUARTERLY D ‘hee MD. cosy 1006, 


y rd of Directors have this is day declared a 
gunrieriy Dividend of FOUR PER CENT, out of the 
earnings of the three months, payable on and 
afver January arn until which date the transfer 


d. 
books will be closed. "ay DoREMUS, Cashier. 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 
NEw York, December 20th, 1845, 
SEVENTY-FOURTH DIVIDEND. 


he Directorsof this Bank have to-da declared | a 
seniannual dividend of TE IKEE (i) PER 
free of tax, payable January 6th, 18! 


from December 4lst, the transfer 
a ALF. H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 





aw che (34 
ed on will be 


VER NATIONAL BANK, —NE 
{AST P RIVER NAT 1895.—A Dividend of FOUK 
(4) PER CENT. es been m declared. payable on and 
after Thursday, January 7". 5. NEWELL, Cashier. 


\HE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
NEW YORK, December 19th, 1895, 

The Board of Directors has this day declared a 
semiannaal dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT., ae tax, payable on and after Jan- 
uary od. 1896, pro: 

The transfer Se will close at 3 P.M., this date, 


nin conan 2d. 1 
ere LES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 


THE, IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERDS’ NA- 
TIONAL Bank < x” NEW 30 
EW voux. iaeemeter! 2th, 1895, 
A dividend eA, out °f the earning of the 








last six months, has to-day been declared by this 
bank, payable on the 2d day of January next. [he 
transfer ks = remain closed until that date. 


DWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. _ 


THE MERCA STILE S NATIONAL BANK, 
RK, December 2('th, 1895. 
DIVIDEND. _the , of this Bank have this 
day declared a dividend of THREE PER Mi free 
of tax, payable cn and afte i> Sameare a 1896. The 
transfer books will be closed aa that date. 
F. B. SCHENCK, Cashier. 


MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE BAFION AL 
BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Dece + 20th, 1895. 

THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 

declared a dividend of THREE P&R CENT. on the 

capital stock of this bank, free of tax, payableon and 

after January Ist, 18%. The transfer books will be 

closed until that date. 

A. S. APGAR, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL BU TCHER»s’ AND 
DROVERS’ BANK, 








Rey ox. December 2ist, 1895. 
The Directors of this bank ret this - declared 
semiannual dividend of FOUR (4) PER CE pay- 
able on and after January 2d, ls96. Trenster "poous 
will remain ciosed until Ln date. 
1. H. CHASE, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW 
YORK, 
December 2th, 1895 
The Directors have this flay declared a semi-annual 
dividend of FIVE PER CENT., free of tax, payabie 
January 24, 1596; and the transfer books will be 


closed until that date 
GEORGE S. HICKOK, Cashier. 
NINTH NATIONAL BANK, 
New Youk, December 17th, 1895. 

A dividend of THREE PER CEN’. upon the C Japi- 
tal Stock of this Bank has been declared, payxble on 
and after January 2d, 1896. 

The transfer books Will be closed until that date. 

H.H. NAZRO, Cashier. 


THE SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK, 
ORK, N. Y., Decemver 19th, 1895. 
The meek of a 8. of this bank have this da 
declared the —} semiannual dividend of THREE 
PeR CENT., from tax, and a tax dividend of 
TWO PER CENT. payable on and after January 
2d, 1896, mg which date the transfer books will re- 
main closed JOUN F. THOMPSON, Cashier: 


THE SECOND NATIONAL. BANK OV THE 
CITY OF NE RK. 














NEW Y 

kw YORK, pa TM 19th, 1895, 
The Board of pusciere rots this day declared =a 
dividend of FIVE (5) PER CENT., free of tax, out of 
the earnings of the current six months, payable on 
and after January 2d, 18%. Transfer books will be 

closed from date to January Ist, 1896, inclusive. 
J. CASE, Cashier. 


State Banks. 
THE baw OF AMERICA 
— 








The Board o -duy declared a 
semiannual dividend « of six © “PER CaNT., free of 
ax, paya le January 2 to stockholders of 
record of this date; and. ‘in canny thereto, a 
special dividend, in ad justment (pro this divi- 


dend period only) or TWO (2) PER eT incident 
to the reduction of the canta stock from #3, 000,000 to 
$1,500,00) on November Ist, 1 

The transfer books will’ remain closed until Janu- 
ary 6th, Isv6. W. M. BENNET, Cashier. — 


THE BOWERY BANE OF NEW YORK, 
ORK, December 0th, 15%. 
The Board of mas have this day declared a 
semiannual dividend of SIX PER CENT., free of 
tax, out of the earnings of the ge six months, 
payable on and after January 2d 
— transfer books will remain cl ‘closed until that 
ate F.C, YHEW, Cashier. 
THE ORIENTAL BANK 
NEw YORK, December 21st, 1895. 
EIGHTY-FIFTH CONSECUTIVE SEMIANNUAL 
DIVIDEND 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
dividend of FIVE (5) PER CENT., payable on and 
after January 2d, 1896 . 
,, The transfer books will be closed from December 
2ist to January 2d, inclusive. 
NELSON G. AYRES, Cashier. — 


Savings Banks. _ 
THE BOWERY 1) Bows. BANK, 











New em ber 
cil per ann aivigend ‘at the rate of FOUK PER 


Stall have been 7 J at least three months, on 
the first day of January next. and will be payable on 
or after Monday. Janua -" tse in accordance 
with the provisions of the by-law: 

Diviaenas not ca for will be credited to each 
account and be entitled te future interest the same 
asa deposit. By order of the Board of Trustees. 

JOHN P. TOWNSEND, President. 

ROBERT LEONARD, Secretary. 

_ISAAC P, MAILLE R.A Secretary. 


Manhattan Savings Institution, 
6144 BROADWAY. 
NEw YorK, December 20th, 1895. 
89th Semi-Annual Dividend. 

The Trustees of this institution have declared in- 
terest at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per annum 
on sums of $500 or under, and at the rate of THREE 
AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. on the excess of $300 
and not exceeding $3,000 remaining on deposit during 
the three or six months ending on the 3ist inst. Pay- 
able on and after the third Monday ia January next. 

JOSEPH BIRD, President. 

FRANK G, STILES, Secretary, 
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um pa epos a 
foun on all same of $5 and up to $3,/00, which have re- 
mained on deposit for the three or six months ending 
December 3ist, 18%, in accordance with the by-laws 
and rules of the as 

Money deposited on or before January 10th, will 
draw Interest from Jaguery lst 

ACQUINTARD, President, 
HENRY HASLER } ES. 
CHAKLES W. HELD, Cashier. 


EAst weiy ee BAVINGS BANK, 


95TH New A N N hii r 1 DIVE i] DEN p, 
w YORK, December It! 

A Dividend at the rate of FOUR PERC SENT er 
annum has been declared for the six months ending 
December %ist upon all accounts entitled thereto, 
from $5 to $3,000, voayalle after January lth, 18% 

posits 1 made on or before January 7th will , 
interest from WILT a Ist. 
LUIAM a. SLOCUM, ee 








i] 3 rian . (Opp. Ao ed Institute.) 
CHARTERED 1% TH DIVIDEND, 
ORK, December Ith, 1895, 
INTEREST Fok cuats HALF YEAR ENDING 
r it, 1895 he rate of FOUR PER 


bank on sums from | 
PAYABLE sepeer 
MONEY DE TED roy = beteve Jemeary 10th 
will draw fae at from January Ist, 
Ww UR REL L, “President. 
JONATHAN B. CURREY, Secretary. 


‘SEAMEN’S BANK FOR SAVINGS 
74 AND 76 WALL STREET. 

The Trustees have ordered that interest be paid to 
depositors entitled thereto under the bylaws, and in 
accordance with the savings bank laws, for the 
six months ending December 3lst, 1895, as follows: 


On accounts not_ exceeding three See d doliars 
at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. 

On accounts larger than three thousand. “dollars, 
and which exceeded said amount prior to pe. limita- 
tion of de 1y ne ty Statute, at the rate of TWOAND 
A HALF NT. per aaeee. 

Jascknes ae after Mond dey, gammesr 20th, 1896. 

WILLIAM C. KGES; President. 

DANIEL BARNES, Cashier. 


New Vouk, December 23d, 1895. 


UNION DIME 
SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


BROADWAY, 32D ST. AND SIXTH AVENUE, 
GREELEY SQUARE, NEW YORK. 

Interest as usual: FOUR PER CENT. on the first 
$1,000. THREE PER CENT, on the excess up to 
$3,000. Written up January léth,or any time later. 

CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President. 
GEORGE N. BIRDSALL, Treasurer. 
FRANC IS M. LEAKE, Secretary. 











Miscellaneous, 


REAL ESTATE TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK. 
NO. 3) NASSAU STREET. 

New YorK, December 19th, 1895, 
The Board of Trustees have this Gay declared a 
Semiannual Dividend of THREE PER CENT., pay- 
able January 2d, 18%. Transfer books close Decem- 
ber 2Ist, at Bo'clock P. M., and reopen January 2d, 
1896, at Wo’clock A.M 
HENRY W. REIGHL EY, Secretary. 


CANADA SOUTHERN RAILW AY 
COMPANY. 
Grand Central Depot. 
NEW YORK, December 19th, 1895. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. 
on the capital stock, payable at this office on the Ist 
day of February next. he transfer books will be 
closed on Tuesday, December 3ist, at 3 o’clock P.M. 
and reopened on Monday, Ponrasty, 4d next. 


_ a on a ALLYN COX, Treasurer. 
United States Mortgage & Trust Co. 


59 Cedar Street, New York City. 
December 19th, 1895. 
A dividend of ——— PER CENT. on the capital 
stock of the omnenes has this day been declared, 
yable on and after January 2d, 15%). The transfer 
oks close on Tuesday, December 2th, and reopen 


January 3d, 1896. 
_ARTEUR TURNBULL, Treasurer. 


FPICEK OF THE 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
wet JMPANY. 
New YORK, December 19th, 1495 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the West- 
pm ag yd _ and Manufacturing Co. held this 


day, i 
RESOLVED ED, That a quarterly dividend of ONE 
AND THREE-QUARTERS PER CENT. (1% per 
cent. oa the Preferred Stock of the Company be 
declared payable on January 2d, 1896, to stockholders 
of record, and oe the transfer books be closed on 
December 23d, at 30 ~ wk P.M., and opened on 
January 3d, isda! * W o'cloc 

H. FERD ‘KOBBE, Treasurer. 


LA KE 7 ‘AND MICHIGAN SOUTIL- 
ERN RAILWAY CO., 
Treasurer's Office, Grand Central Depot, 
NEW YoOrK, December 19th, 1895. 


The Board of Directorsof this Company, have this 
day declared a SEMI-ANNUAL IVIDEND of 
THREE PER CENT. on its Capital Stock, payable at 
this office on Saturday, the first day of February 
next, to the Stockholders of reeord, at 3 o'clock P.M. 
on Tuesday, 3ist instant, at which time the transfer 

books will be closed, to be reopened el aa morning 
of Monday, the 3d e% of February n 

D, WORCES rER. Neccsues. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON 
RIVER RAILROAD CO. 
OFFICE OF THE TREASURER, 
NEW YORK, Dec. 19th, 1895. 











& MFG. 











reop ion Thursday, the I6th oe of 
= next 
E. V. W. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 


MANHATTAN RAILWAY COMPANY. 
No. 71 BROADWAY, New York, Dec. 10th, 1895. 
FORTY-SEVEN®H QUARTERLY DIVIDEND. 
A? QUARTERLY DIVIDEND OF ONE AND ONE- 

HALF PER CENT. on the capital stock of this 
Company has been declared, payable at this office on 
and after Thaurday, January 2d, 18%. The transfer 
books will be closed on Friday, December 13th, at 
3 o’clock P.M., and reopened on Friday, January 3d, 
at 10 o’clock A. M. 

D. W. MCWILLIAMS, Treasurer. 








Dee. Zit, SS = 
the opening business, Thursda 


1896. 
Re YLINT, Treasurer, 


INDEPENDENT. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, ? 
. New Youk, December tith, 1995. 


DIVIDEND NO. 1098. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. 
upon the capital stock of this company, payable at 
the office of the Treasurer on and after the ith day 
of January next, to shareholders of record, at the 
close of the transfer books on the 2th day of Decem- 
ber, Inst, 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o'clock on the 
afternoon of December 20th inst., and reopened on 
the morning of January 21 next, 

Rh. H. - ROC HESTER, Treasurer, 


The American Bell Telephone Co. 


A Dividend of Three Dollars per share and an 
extra Dividend of One and a Half Dollars per share, 
will be pald on Wednesday, January Lith, 1896, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 
Tuesday, December 3ist, 1805, 

The transfer books will be closed from January Ist, 
to January Lth, 1896, both days included, 

WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 

_Boston, December llth, 1806 


KNICKERBOCKER TRUST co., 
234 FIFTH AVE ne L 
Branch Office, 06 Broadway 

NEW YORK, December 10th, 1895. 
The Board of Directors have this day dec lared the 
regular semiannual dividend of THREE PERCENT. 
from net earnings on the capital stock of this Com- 
pany. D pay _ Jan. Ist, 1896, to stockholders of record 
189%. Transfer books A close Dec. 

2th, at Fy P. z, and reopen Jan. 2d, 18% 
FR ED" KL. E LDKIDGE, Secretary. — 


THE AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING CO. 
NEW YORK, December Sth, 185 

The Board of Directors of the American Sugar Re- 
fining Company have this day ane \ ared the follow- 
ing dividends, payable Jan. 2d, 13% 

On that portion of the Preferred Stock hag h is en- 
titled to quarterly dividends, 184 PEK CEN’. 

On that portion of the Preferred a: - w i h is en- 
titled te semiannual dividends 34 PER CEN 

On the Common stock a dividend of 3 Piet CENT. 

The transfer books will close on Dec. 13th, at 
three o’clock, P.M., and be reopened on Jan. 3d, 18%. 


JNU. E. SEARLES, Treasurer. 


ELECTIONS. 


ae CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK OF THE 

OF NEW YORK, NEw York, December 
12th, 1895. Y rhe annual election for Directors of this 
bank will be held at the Banking House, 3% Broad- 
way, on Tuesday, January ith, 1896. Polls open 


from 12M tol P.M. 
CHARLES 8. YOUNG, Cashier. 


YHEMICAL NATIONAL 
December llth, 189)3.—The annual election for 
Directors of this Bank forthe ensuing yeur will be 
held at the Banking House, No. 270 Broadway, on 
‘Tuesday, the Mth Lag of January, 189, between the 
hours of | and 2 
WM. J. Qu IN LAN, 











BANK.—NEW YORK, 


, Cashier. 





CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, 
New YORK, December Lith, 189. 
The annual meeting of the Stockholiers of this 
Bank for election of Directors and Insvectors, will 
be held at the Banking House on TUESDA ag Janu- 
ary Mth,1895 Polls open fron 12M.tolpe. 
AL FRED H. _TIMPSON, ° ashier. r. 





EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
An Election for Directors of this Bank will be held 
at the Banking House, No. 682 Broadway, New York, 
on epeatey. end Mth, 1896. Polls open from 2 to 


8 o'clock, F 
Z. E. NEWEK Lt. Cashier 


GALLATIN - ATIONAL BANK, 
EW KK, December Mth, 18% f 
HE ANNUAL ELEC THON FOR DIKECTORS OF 
this bank will be held at the Banking Room, 36 
Wall Street, on Tuesday, the Mth day of January, 
1806, from 12 M. to 1 o’clock P.M. 
ARTHUR W sSHERM AN, Cashier. 


VHE IMPORTERS’ AND TR ADERS’ NATIONAL 
LW YORK, New York«K, December 
—The annual election for directors of this 
bank will be held at its banking rooms, corner of 
Broadway and Murray Street, big yt January ith, 
1846. The poll wil, 7 Weil from 12M 
RD TOW NSE ND, ro eshte r. 





EATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL 
4 BANK, 29 WALL STREET, New York, Decem- 
ber 9th, 1895.—The annual election for Directors of 
this Bank will be held atthe banking some on ‘Tues- 
day, the fourteenth day br Junuary, 18% 
ISAAU H. WAL kr, Cashier. | 








THE NATIONS L_ BANK OF NORTH 
AMERICA IN NEW YORK, 
New Yo December 2th, 1895. 
THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STUCK- 
hoiders of this Bank for the election of Directors for 
the ensuing year and for the reneoaen of such 
other business as may be presented, will be held at 
ee Banking House, 25 Nassau Street, New York City, 
n TUESDAY, Jannery lith, 1896. Polls will be open 
from noon till 1 o’clock P.M. 
By order of the — of Directors 
A. TROWBRIDGE, Cas! Cashier. 





THE NATION SL BU ag cise AND 


1 & aube 12th, 1895. 
The annual ar... ‘for Directors of this bank wiil 
be hell at the banking- house, No. 124 Bowery, on 
Tuesday, January Mth, 15%, between the hours of 12 
M. and | P. M WM. H © HASE, Cc ashier. 


NATIONAL L OUTIZENS’ BAK, 
ORK, December 12th, 1895. 
The annual oun yay Directors of this bank will 
be held at the banking-hou-e, No. 401 Broadway, on 
Tuesday, January Mth, 1896, between the hours of 12 
M.and | P.M. D. C. TIEBOUT, Cashier, 





THE NATIONAL Youn, BANK OF NEW 


Dec. 4th, 1895 
THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STOCK HOLD- 
ERS of this Bank, for the election of Directors f.r 
the year ensuing, "will be held at the Banking House, 
No. 2144 Broadway, Tuesday, January Iith, 1896, be- 
tween the hours of twelve o'clock noon and one 


o'clock P. M. 
GEORGE 8. HICKOK, Cashier. 





NINTH NATIONAL DANK. 
Ew Yu Dec. Izth, 1895. 
THE ANNUAL ELEC TION OF DIRECTORS OF 
this bank will be held at the Banking-House, Nos. 
4M and 4 9 Broadway, on Tuesday, re Mth, 1895, 
between the hours of 12 M. and 1 P. 
H. H. NAZRO, Cashier, 





THE SECOND “OF NEW YORK OF THE CITY 
w YORK, Dec. 10th, 1895 
The annual election R Darecters of this Bank will 
be held at the Banking House, )9 Fifth Avenue, on 
Tuesday, Ryne lith, 1846. The polis will be 
A.M. 


from 9; 3U 
J.8. CASE, Cashier. 


T3482 SOUTHEKN NATIONAL BANK OF NEW 
New YorK, December lath, 18%.—The 
annual ie of the stockholders of this Bank for 
the election of Virectors, and such ether business as 
may come before it, will be held at its banking 





1896, between the hours of 12 M. and 1o’clock, P.M. 





| house, No. 78 Wall Street, on ruesday, January Mth, 
NH, CARK, Acting Cashier, 








(1771) 23 


READING NOTICES 
TO OUR REA READERS 


Wr take great pleasure in saying to our 
reacers that our receipts from new and old 
subscribers are surprising us very much 
indeed, as they are very much Jarger than 
we anticipated. bey are, in fact, running 
very far in excess of previous years, We 
are under great obligations to a large pum- 
ber of persons for their efforts in organiz- 
ing and sending us large clubs of new ard 
old subscribers. We think we are safe in 
saying that we have not ina great many 
years received during the same length of 
time so many new subscribers as during 
the last twenty days. 

The terms as given below are so liberal 
that there is po excuse for almost any per- 
son not taking THE INDEPENDENT, and cer- 
tainly there is very little excuse for any 
one nowadays stopping it. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
One number (one week) i? cents. 
One month.,.......$ 25| Six months...,.... $1 50 


Three months.....  75| Nine months...... 2 25 
Four months..... 1 1! One year........-.. 


3 00 
CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber......seeeeeseeee $5 00 






One year eacn to two subscribers.......++++ 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber... coon TM 
Three subscribers one year each... wien TOS 
Four years to one subscriber.. ae tea 
Four subscribers one vear each. 8 50 
Five years to one subscriber . 1000 
Five subscribers one year each..........+.+. 10 0 


In clubs of Five or More 2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 

Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 
*¢*TRIAL TRIP”? one month, 25 cents, 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time bas expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a _ re- 
quest to that effect. 


> 





Don’t Coucnu! You won't need toif you use 
Epey’s CarBoLic TrocHEs. They cure Coughs, 
Hoarseness and Sorethroat. prevent Contagious 
Diseases, and purify the Breath. 25c. and We 
Adv. 





CLERIC Ale ORDERS. 

Tne Pennsylvania Railroad Co, announces 
that clerical orders will be issned Ordained 
Ministers of the Gospel for the year 1896 under 
the conditions now prevailing. Clergymen who 
desire to avail themselves of this privilege 
should make A ad application to the nearest 
Pennsylvania’ Railroad ticket agent in order 
that the orders may be issued before the close of 
the year.—Adv. 


PURE WINES. 

Tue Brotherhood Wines, manufactured by J. 
M. Emerson & Sons, 28 Park Row, New York, 
are claimed to be absolutely pure, and for medi- 
cinal purposes are unrivaled. Those who require 
the best wines for medicinal purposes should use 
only such as are absolutely pure. For com- 
munion purposes they are recommended by 
many churches that have used them. They are 
warranted to give entire satisfaction. Orders 
should be addressed to the Brotherhood Wine 
Co., Incorporated, 38 Park Row, New York. 








It is stated that nearly all of the sweet olive 
oil soap manufactured by the missionaries at 
Haifa, a now flourishing town situated at the 
foot of Mt. Carmel, Pale stine, is imported ° 
this country by Messrs, A. Klipstein & Co., 

122 Pearl Street, New York, through whom it is 
distributed to all partsof the United States, and 
is familiarly and popularly known as Carmei 
Soap. Itis said to be an absolutely pure olive 
oil or Castile soap, and while there are many 
soaps of this name, the Carmel Soap occupies a 
place entirely distinct from all otherson account 
of its purity and its furnishing so great a luxu- 
rious toilet requisite. There, too, is a little 
sentiment in using soap like the Carmel, a soap 
> ig to be imported directly from the Holy 
ne 





VICTOR BICYCLES. 

THe Overman Wheel Company, of Chicopee 
Falis, Mass., manufacturers of the Victor Bicy- 
cle, have placed us under obligation to them 
by sending us their 1896 illustrated Japanese 
Catalogue. The Catalogue isa work of art, is 
dainty, and has a number of quaint, queer, 
curious Japanese pictures. Whether a person 
is interested in bicycles or not, they certainly 
should obtain a copy of this catalogue. It is 
hardly necessary for us to tell the readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT that the Victor Bicycle now, as 
heretofore, stands in the very frout rank of bi- 
cycles,and from evéry point of view. If one 
wishes to buy an A 1 bicycle, it isn’t necessary 
to look beyond the Victor. Every part of this 
bicycle is anufactured at the factory of the 
company at Chicopee Falls, Mass. Every part 
is guaranteed, and it is in every way, shape and 
manner an up-to-date, perfect machine. We can- 
not too strongly urge upon every reader of THE 
INDEPENDENT, less than seventy-five years of 
age, the desirability of riding a bicycie. The 
editors, and many persous connected with THE 
INDEPENDENT, practice what we preach, and 
some of them are well along in years, and others 
are well along in avoirdupois. ‘The poonts whom 
we advise to ride will, of course, ride Victors. 
Always remember the Victor bicycle! If it 
costs more than some of the cheaper machines 
on the market, it is worth a good deal more. 


COMMERCIAL. 


GENERAL business has not yet felt the 
war scare with any severity. There is 
common hesitancy about the future, but 
the effect upon values has thus far been 
unimportant. The pinch in money rates 
caused a slight drop in a few speculative 
commodities, such as cotton and wheat ; 
but these are the only articles thus far 
affected. Importers will, however, soon 
begin with preparations for the spring 
season, and their action must, of course, be 
largely influenced by international com- 
plications. Cotton declined jc. during the 
week, mainly owing to these influences. 
Receipts of cotton continue small, and ex- 
ports were only about one-half the amount 
of same week last year. Since September 
1st our exports have only been 1,952,000 











bales compared with 8,148,000 bales the 
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same time last year. Wheat dropped 
ijc., owing chiefly to the panic in Wall 
Street. Ordinarily war rumors would 
advance prices, but buyers evidently look 
for a peaceable solution of the difficulties. 
The visible supply of wheat is now figured 
at 66,800,000 bushels compared with 88,- 
100,000 bushels a year ago, Current ex- 
ports are smal), and receipts at the interior 
are declining. The dry-goods trade is 
very quiet, on staple cotton goods there 
has been some shading of prices and 
print cloths have sold as low as 3c. for 
extras. In the iron trade an easier tone 
also prevails ard pig iron is lower, but 
consumption is increasing and no impor- 
tant increase of supplies is yet observable, 


LACES. 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Lace Collars; Lace Flounces; Lace 
Handkerchiefs; Trimming Laces. 

Linen and Silk Handkerchiefs, 
Initialed, Embroidered and Hem- 
stitched; separately and in fancy 
boxes. 

Ladies’ Fine Embroidered Handker- 
chiefs begin at 25 cents each. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Twenty-third Street, 
New York. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


erent 
Constable KC, 
CH ILDREN’S WEAR 
Reduction in Price. 


Children’s Dancing School Dresses. 
Children’s School Frocks. 
Children’s Coats 
Reefers. 


roadway Ks 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


HATS. 


Superior Quality at Lowest 
Prices. Correct form for the 
best trade. 


E. WILLARD JONES, 


49 Nassau Street, New York. 








REMINGTON BROS. of Pittsburg and New 
York place advertising for the best sch ools and col- 





leages fn America Write them forinformation. 





BROADWAY e 
Oth & lOthSts. 
FOURTH AVE. 


Successors To AT.Stewart & Co. 


BROADWAY 
Sth.&10thSts 
FOURTHAVE., 


THE GRANDEST HOLIDAY BUSINESS 


weever saw, 


What wonder? 
such a storeful of goods at such tempting prices. 


There never before was 
And there never were 


such Holiday beauties in the decorations of a store sofar as we know, 
More than 150,000 visitors came in the evenings of Holiday week alone. 

What we have done for Holiday buyers is in line with what we shall 
do right along. A grand sale of Women’s Muslin Underwear is now 
going on and will continue during January. 


BOOKS OF COURSE 

All New York is getting to know our 
Bookstore. It’s an uvheard cf thing to 
find in one place the Books that everybody 
wants at fair prices, and with none of the 
drift or rubbish or mummies that makes 
up so much of the usual Book: tore stock. 

We take subscriptions for Magazines 
and Periodicals of all kinds, and keep the 
more popular ones on sale. 


A SEWING MACHINE 


is like half a dozen more pairs of hands in 
the house. Isn’t there some one to whom 
you’d like to sendsuchahelp? Therenever 
was a time when a first-class machine could 
be had for so little meney—as since we set 
the bali rolling. 

At $18.75 a machine that sold in the 
usual way would be $55 or $60. At $12.75 
a full size machine with 3 drawers, war- 
ranted for five years. 


HIGH-CLASS GROCERIES 


Delivered free anywhere within 100 miles of 
New York, and at prices that startle the 
wholesalers. 

Maine Sugar Corn, extra fancy quality, 
famous, “‘ Baby”’ corn, 15c. can, $1.72 
doz., $3.40 case two doz. 

New York State stringless Beans, extra 
quality, very small, l4c. can, $1.56 
doz. 








mplete set, 
Football ennis, and > 
cyclist, sent to any? 
Slates or Canada upon 
pay charges. These? 
every particular and ? 
of our twenty years as, 
manufacture of eve-( 
tial for outdoor or in 


A. G. 
New Yerk 





Mrs. Hancock’s famous “ Frying Toma- 
toes,”’ sliced, skin on to prevent break- 
ing, 15c. can, $1.72 doz. 


Jersey Whole Tomatoes, in glass, cold 
packed, 25c. quart jar, $2.90 doz. 

Genuine French Peas, extra fine, very 
smail, new pack expressly for us, 24c. 
can, $2.76 doz. 

French Mushrooms, extra petits, smallest, 
full button, no stem mushrooms pack- 
ed, 34c. can, $3.96 doz. 


French boneless Sardines, purest oil, 
packed expressly for usat Concarneau, 
France, key opener, 28c. can, $3.24 dcz. 

Genuine French Olive Oil, finest quality, 
makes a stiff mayonnaise dressing, our 
own importation, 64c. large bottle, 
$7.20 doz., 36c. medium, 24c. small. 


Shelled Rice Pop Corn, each box pops 10 
quarts, 9c. box. 

Spanish Queen Olives, best quality, crisp, 
large, fine flavor, 30 oz. bottle, 37c. 

New England prepared Pie Crust Prepa- 
ration, 10c. package, makes rich, 
flaky crusts for two pies. 

Mixed Nuts, best, 5 kinds, 14c. lb. box. 

Paper shell Almonds, new, bright, 18¢ 
lb. 

Holiday Bunch Raisins, 5 lb. box, 73c. 

Hallowee Dates, large, new, 8c. lb. box. 

Sweet Corn on the cob, a mid-winter lux- 
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ATHLETIC FIGURES 


Twenty Years in Business. 


Baseball Player ) Golf players and a Bi- 
Football Player 
Tennis Player 

Golf Player g 
Bicycle Rider _) 
times. Nicely mounted and ¢ arranged to stand uprigh t. 
SPALDING & BROS. 
Chicago 
Largest Manufacturers of Bicycles and Athletic Goods in the world, 


ury, about 9 ears in a can, unobtaina- 
ble elsewhere, 45¢ 45c. gal.can. 








, comprising Baseball, 


address in the United 
receipt of i cents, to 
figures are perfect in 

are suitable souvenirs 
positive leaders in the 
nee | thatis essen- 
door sports and pas- 


Philadelphia 


Susurance. 
A DIRECT REFORM MEASURE. 





THE New York Life—using tLe initial 
letters of its full title to make the odd 
word Nylic—has devised a scheme under 
that name for the betterment of its agency 
service. This is ‘‘ established in order to 
give permanency and character to the 
work of the soliciting agent.” It is ex 

pected to benefit the policy holders by di- 
rctly and effectually stopping waste in 
the creation of business. It is a fact, and 
a very pregnant and unfortunate fact, 
that the average length of policies is only 
five to seven years. That is to say, that 
men do not keep up their policies. Some- 
times their pecuniary ability charges ; 
but the principal trouble is that they are 
disappointed in their expectations, which 
are often unreasonable and yet often not 
so wholly from their own fault. Ofter, 
especially of late years, men take out pol- 
icies with no intelligence in their action 
and no well-considered idea of keeping 
them up; sometimes, we are sorry to say, 
they start with an expectation of not 
keeping the policy up, and this miserable 
transitoriness is fostered by agents who 
are migratory themselves because they 
count upon what is known as “ twisting.” 


But here we will let the Nylic pamphlet 
speak for itseif : 

* The first problem that faces the manage- 
ment of the agency departmentin a great, 
growing and successful company, is how to 
secure, educate and keep agents of the right 
character and capacity. An inspection of 
the books of any company of our class will 
reveal an astonishing condition as to the 
length of service of the average agent. It 
is not an exaggeration to say that too many 
agents are wigratory, shifting and uncer- 
tain in their company connections. Cer- 
tain uncomfortable and unprofitable con- 
sequences follow from this. The uncertain- 
ty of his relations with any company fos- 
ters a spirit of irresponsibility, and, having 
no fear of punishment or hope of reward to 
prevent him from changing his allegiance 
as often as he sees fit, or as often as he 
thinks he can make a dollar more, the 
agent frequently does not hesitate at what 
he says to the public, knowing that next 
month or next year he may be working not 
only for another company but in another 
field. The direct result of thisis, that the 
men whom he insures not only speedily 
lapse their policies, but are apt to become 
enemies of life insurance as a whole. The 
public charges up against the business itself 
the misdeeds of the men whose evil tenden 
cies, we regret to state, the current organ- 
ization of most life insurance companies 
has done little to correct. 

** The policy holder’s interest in all this is 
very easily discovered Business that lapses 
in this way is unprofitable, and always 
must be so, and business done in this way 
brings disrepute upon the profession, makes 
it more difficult tosecure the services of de- 
sirable men, opens the door to the most 
reprehensible, expensive and dangerous 
forms of competition, and in the end results 
not only in the moral loss which we have 
been outlining, but frequently in a fivan- 
cial loss, in which the persistent policy 
holders are deeply interested. This waste 
Se EE ED 
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assumes very serious form to the policy 
holder when he considers the amount of 
energy and time and direct expense which 
is necessary in order to keep the ranks of 
an active agency department up to the 
proper standard. If a company has in its 
employ several thousand agents, an inspec. 
tion of its books will show that their aver. 
age term of service is only a few years, 
You can, to some extent, understand the 
amount of energy which must constantly 
beapplied to supply new material to take 
the place of the men who disappear. There 
isacertain amount of expense connected 
with every new contract made, and a fur. 
ther expense when that contract is termi- 
nated. Any measure, therefore, which has 
for its object permanency of service on the 
part of the agent, must tend to reduce ex- 
penses, and at the same time elevate the 
business of life insurance.” 

Any plan, therefore, the pamphlet 
rationally proceeds to say, which shows 
an agent that sticking to it is his bist 
course must do incalculable good alli 
around ; besides, the Nylic must prove 
one of the most powerful agencies in the 
suppression of rebate. In short, says, the 
company, there is not a reform of any 
kind or any improvement, desirable on 
behalf ei:her of agent or of policy holder, 
which will not be materially advanced by 
Nylics, 

This is asort of order of merit and re- 
ward, the latter taking the form of month- 
ly annuities (if such an expression can 
be allowed) and of a pension, both graded 
by and conditioned upon prolonged and 
successful service. The Nylics are to be 
in five grades, attained progressively. Of 
course, joining is not compulsory (except 
by the attractiveness of it), and the pe- 
cuviary rewards offered are outside of the 
regularearnings. In general,anexclusive 
devotion of ability and time is required, 
except that the Senior men—who attain 
that highest rank after twenty years’ serv- 
ice, and become entitled to a persion 
for life based upo their previous suc- 
cess—can stop working, or can turn them- 
selves in any other direction, as they 
choose; only they must not enter the 
service of another compiny. ‘The contin- 
gency of becoming phys‘cally incapaci- 
tated and post-mortem benefits to agents’ 
estates are both provided for. 

We have not attempted to go into the 
many details of the plan. It has been 
thoughtfully and carefully worked out, 
and is certainly an interesting step in ad- 
vance, from which very important results 
may flow. 








INSURANCE. 





1851. 1895. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


1829 Charter Perpetual, 1895 
FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Company, of Philadelphia. 








SII sc 2c y enpabbocnscataieencs $400,000 00 
Insurance Reserve................ os 1,696,019 62 
Unpaid Losses, Dividends, etc...... 36.591 47 


Oe Se ae 1,054,236 07 
Total Assets, Jan. 1, 1895..$3,186,847 16 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE—NO. 421 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


nasa ist, 1895. 
ASSETS............c0c000005 .+++++-89,893,072 19 
8,742,753 00 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,150,319 19 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non- Forfeiture law. 








NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway: 
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C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 
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1850. 1895. 
THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


is the adoption p! of insurance, and the 
pursuit a tibers’ panes © weneey both its Insared 
and its Age tials it possesses in an 
eminent nent degree, but 3 judiciously tempered. by that 
h is the best possible safeguard of 
the e policyholder, Its contracts are incontestable 
after two years. They non-forfeiting, providing 


cnerally, ‘or either paid-ap licy or extended in- 
errance, atthe option of the Pol icy-holder, It gives 





ten = Cad in peqment of all premiums. Its 
course J 3 forty-five years abundantly 
pret em | ie a jute security. 











FINANCE COMMITTEE : 

GEO. G. WILLIAMS......... nem. 
JOHN J. TUCKER eae Cree ne, ee 
.H_BERKINS, Ji, Bréai. imp. Trad\vs' Nat. Bank. 
MES R. PLUM Leather. 


Peete new eeeees cone seeeeeee 


AMERICAN 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
——— 











claims 
~—— over all Liabilities 


THO 1 ASSETS, Jan. te IME us 95.606 24 7 





New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 





ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1894......0..seeeceseceeees $24,252,828 71 
PABILITIES Beran rees a sushisnssceee veep ee 22.217 00 $4 4 
$2,035,428 7 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
F — ae CASH distributions are paid upon all poli- 


Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and poe ae insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST CO, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


$27,000,000. 


In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se- 
cure, excellent and mod- 
erate in Cost this company 
is unsurpassed. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 


OF NEW YORK, 

CHARLES E. WILLARD, President, 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, of the’Boara. 
Has one exceptionally good field 
to offer to 


an exceptionally good man, with 
whom will be made a most liberal contract. 





Assets, 








The Company writes the best forms of Renewable 
Term, Whole Life, Limited Payment and Endowment 
Policies. 


Address the Home Office, 29 Broadway, New York. 








J. M. ALLER, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLER, 34 Viee President. 
5. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer 








A DOZEN REASONS WHY A MAN 
SHOULD INSURE HIS LIFE. 
WEEKLY STATEMENT SECOND PRIZE ESSAY. 


Life Insurance isan exact science, based on laws 
more unalterable than the laws of the Medes and 
Persians—the laws of life and death. 

Every possible contingency is known and guarded 
against. Nothing is left to guesswork or chance. 

As an investment, it has the following advan- 








Its Safeguards are the Best. 

The company is chartered by the State; the busi- 
ness is under the supervision of the State Insurance 
Department; the securities in which the funds may 
be invested are prescribed by statute; and the man- 
agement is conducted by a Board of Trustees selected 
from the most conservative and experienced busi- 
ness men in the community. 


It Cannot be Affected by Panic. 


A National or State Bank must pay deposits on de- 
mand; a Savings Bank, in the immediate future. 
Thus, in case of panic, securities may be sacrificed, 
and the solvency of sound financial institutions 
jeopardized. At such times the Life Insurance com- 
pany can only be called upon to pay maturing obli- 
gations which have been duly provided for. 


It Matures at the Right Time. 

It is the quickest asset aman can possibly leave. 
A certified check awaits the return of the policy to 
the company. The ready cash secured from Life 
Insurance assists the executors in settling the estate, 
and materially enhances the value of the remaining 
assets. The investment which matures when the 
income of the family ceases is certainly an attractive 
one. 


Its Results are Definitely Foretold. 


This can be said of no other investment; some 
turn out well, others poorly, and still others prove 
total failures. In the Life Insurance policy, how- 
ever, the exact amount to be paid in case of death is 
distinctly stated, and there is no adjuster to step in 
and scale it down. 


It is Most Far-Reaching in its 
Provisions. 

Under a certain form of policy, the company prac- 
tically becomes the trustee for a man’s estate and 
will see it properly administered; guards against 
perversion of legacies and a contested will; and pays 
a fixed annual income to the widow for life or pro- 
vides for the orphans until they reach years of ma- 
turity. 

The value of these provisions cannot be overesti- 
mated. 

It is Offered on the Most Favorable 
Terms. 


Life Insurance is an investment similar in its se- 
curity to a Government Bond; sold on annual in- 
stalments, the full amount to be paid in case of death 
during the investment period. These annual in- 
stalments may also be made in semi-annual or quqr- 
terly payments. 


It is Universally Indorsed. 

It will invest the savings of the mechanic and the 
surplus funds of the millionaire on the same terms. 
There are different policies for different people; one 
man may carry a policy of $1 000 at a premium of $20, 
while another takes out a paid-up endowment for 
$100,000. It will previde an annuity beginning at 
once orat a later period. 

It is indorsed by professional and business men 
everywhere by actual participation in its benefits, 
and multitudes carry more than one policy. 


Itis a Bulwark Against Speculation. 

The funds cannot be controlled by speculators in 
their endeavors to depreciate honest values. The 
investments are always made to run to maturity, 
and the call money at the company’s command in 
times of stringency, loaned at legal rates, is a night- 
mare to usurers. 


Itis a Man’s Duty to the State. 


Every community supports its sick, its aged and ite 
orphans, who are otherwise unprovided for; it sup- 
plies poorhouses, orphan asylums and hospitals, and 
the people are taxed accordingly. To the extent that 
Life Insurance protects the family from becoming a 
public charge, to that extent the taxes are lessened 
and the cost of living correspondingly reduced. 

Consider the i sums spent annually for 
things that do not benefit any one—in fact that do 
untollinjury! If this money was invested in Life 
Insurance it would make a great change in the lives 
and circumstances of many. 


It is also a Duty a Man Owes to His 
Family. 


Every man is bound by law to support his wife and 
family. If he has a spark of true manhood, he should 
make provision, to the extent of his ability, for their 

maintenance after his death. Life Insurance will 
continue the family relationship, oe which oe 


y 
e family can be held together until! a aa and 
maiden attain their majority and become self-sup- 
porting ane useful men and women. 


It Is a Duty a Man Owes to Himself. 


on a “it must necessarily be practiced 
cases carry insurance will compel a 
methodical saving of earnings, a quality few of us 
pessee. It will retard tive tendencies and 
extravagance, with its attendant tem 
ons. I It will induce ‘a man to energetic and 
painstaking in his business. With these qualities he 


should success. 

That the company is willing to assume a risk on a 
man’s life is a better indication of health than a cer- 
tificate of the most repatedte Pa. and should 
be a very fact for b arn. 

The assurance that his family is protected in case 
of death, and provision 





lieve him from care, lee oon nervous 
= d ion, and aff a. of mind and 
which ae maver’ lengthen 
brighten his life. 


values continue, and should these ever pass away 
and Macaulay’s New Zealander look around on the 
ruins of modern ctvilization,# the homes pane By evi- 
dence adh aod — comfort be those protected by 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 


Issues Every Desirable Form of Policy. 


For information concerning the new CONTINUOUS 
INCOME DEBENTURE POLICIES, apply to the 
Company’s nearest agency, or at the Home Office, 











Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Streets, New York City. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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FIFTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


OF THE 


New Y ork Lite Lasaral | 


JOHN A. McCALL, President. 
346 & 348 BROADWAY, New York City. 


DECEMBER 3ist, 1894. 











ASSETS. 

Bonds ($99,850,644.50) and Stocks ($3,854.664.17) owned -  $108,705,308 67 
Bonds and Mortgages, first liens. . ‘ ‘ ° ‘ 26,349,724 84 
Real Estate . ° @ ° ° e e 14,675,478 98 

Net Premiums in course of collection (Reserve on these Policies, 
$14,000,000) ° ‘ ‘ ‘ P ° : 5,571,397 74 
Cash in Bank and Trust Companies 2 5,492,422 69 

Loans on Policies, and Premium Notes (Reserve charged thereon in Lia- 
bilities, $8,500,000) . ‘ < ‘ e ° 4,231,852 93 
Interest and Rents accrued ‘“ “ 1,405,663 08 
Loans on Collaterals (Market Value of Securities, $750, 157.00) . ‘s 579,922 00 
Total Assets. a - * ° e e e . $162,01 1,770 93 

LIABILITIES. 

Policy Reserve, per Certificate of New York Insurance Department $138,620,188 00 
Additional Policy Reserve voluntarily set aside by the Company . P 1,000,000 00 
‘Claims in process of adjustment, Annuities and Endowments not presented. 1,550 382 62 
Real Estate Sinking Fund, created by Company in 1894 ‘ ‘ ‘ 200,000 00 
Premiums Paid in Advance. . a - “ ‘ 157,415 68 
Unpaid Dividends not claimed . . P . ‘ 147,437 07 
Policy Trust Funds payable in instalments . . ‘ 87,089 83 
Total Liabilities. e ° 3 14, 1762,463 20 


Total Surplus to Policy Holders ons Cer tificate 
New York State Insurance Department) : 


Total. . * e . 


INCOME—(894. 
New Premiums (including we $871,721.23) - 4 . 


20,249,307 73 
$162,011,770 93 








$7,149,016 42 





Renewal Premiums. ‘i . - ‘ ‘ 22,262,369 90 
Interest, Rents, etc. . P ‘ . . ‘ P js 7,071,927 21 
Total Income. 7 7 7 e * $36,483.3 13 63 





DISBURSEMENTS— 1894 


Death-Claims ° ‘ j ° P ‘ ‘ + $8,228,608 51 
Endowments . P ‘i - ° 1,418,082 88 
Dividends and other payments to Policy Holders 6,018,311 67 

All other payments—Commissions, Taxes, Salaries, Medical Fees and 
Advertising 2 ‘ . ° ‘ 8,474,426 50 
Total Disbursements e e ° e ~ B2 24,1 139,429 56 
Excess of Income ‘ ‘ . P 7 12,343,883 97 
Total . e ° e ° e #36, 483,313 53 





(POLICY ACCOUNT EXCLUDING ANNUITIES.) 
NEW BUSINESS. 





Policies, Amount. 

Applied for in 1804 ‘ 7 93.097 $231,864,722 

Declined and remaining suspended (388) Dee. sist ‘ . 11,778 31,778,474 

Issued . ‘ $1,324 $200,086,248 

Instalment policies are only included at the emeunts payable immediatly at death, or 
end of Endowment period. : 

RECAPITULATION. 

Policies, Amount. 

In Force December 31st, 1894 . ‘ ‘ ‘i a ‘ 277,600 $812,294,160 

In Force December 3ist 1893, “ ‘ ‘ ‘ - 253,871 779,156,678 

Gainin 18% . , ‘ , , ‘ 23,724 ~ $34,137,482 


CERTIFICATE OF SUPERINTENDENT. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 
ALBANY, Jan. 17th, 1895. 

I, JAMES F, PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify 
that the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of the CITY OF NEW YORK, in the STATE 
of NEW YORK, is duly authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance in this State. 

I farther certify that,in accordance with the provisions of Section eighty-four of the insurance 
law of the State of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said Company, outstanding on the 
3ist day of December, 18%, to be valued as per the Combined Experience TABLE of MORTALITY, at FOUR 
PER CENT. interest, and I find the net value thereof, on the said 3ist day of December, 1894, to be 


$138,620, 188.00. 


I tarther certify that, from its Annual Statement for December 3ist, 1894, filed in this Department, the 
NET SURPLUS w policy holders is shown to be 


$20,249,307.73, 
$ 162,01 1,770.93, 


after deducting therefrom the NET RESERVE ($138,620.188.00) as calculated by this Department, and all other 
Liabilities. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, have hereunt subscribed my name and caused my officila seal to be 
affixed at the City of Albany, the day and year first above written. 


on the basis of ADMITTED ASSETS, 





JOMN CLAFLIN......The H. B. Claflin Co., Dry Goods. 
CHARLES S. FAIRCHILD...Late Sec’y U. 8S. Treasury. 
EDWARD N. GIsBS........ ... Treasurer of Company. 
WILLIAM R.GRAcz..Wm. R. Grace & Co., Merchants. 
Wu. B. HORNBLOWER....Attor’y and Coun. at Law. 
WALTER H. LEwIs.....Lewis Bros. & Co., Dry Goods. 
Woopsury LANGDoN..Joy, Langdon &Co.,“* “ 
JOMM A. MCCALL. ..........ccccecceccees oseeee-President. 
DAVID A. WELILS.... 
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Old and Young. 


OLD MARGERY’S ROSE. 


BY ELIZABETH CUMINGS. 





*“*O the rose, my rose 
Is the sweetest flower 
That grows!” 
Old Margery sang, and forgot the years 
Had whitened her hair, 
And webbed her cheeks and forehead over 
With lines of pain and care. 


She forgot that victuals were hard to get, 
And that coals were dear, 
That her gown was patched and her shawl 
was thin : 
For the time of year. 


In joy of her rose as she stitched, stitched, 
stitched, 
With bungling skill, 
Just for a poor little chance to live, 
With cheerfulest good will. 


On Christmas to the Lord she gave her rose. 
By the Book it stood, 
And the people whispered, ‘‘ Behold, Mar- 
gery’s 
Given all she could !”’ 


“ Glory to God in the highest !’’ chanted 
Voices full of praise. 
** Peace and good will on earth ! 
is born 
This holy day of days!” 


The Lord 


But something fiaer far than praise was 
brooding 
In the shadowy room, 
Something awakened by self-giving— 
A delicate perfume. 


Naught of it all knew Margery praying ; 
She thought of her rose, 
And whispered softly, ‘‘ Lord, I bless thee, 
for 
The sweetest flower that grows.” 
BELVIDERE, ILL. 


<> 


“FOR ONE VISIT...... 


RY AGNES L. CARTER, 





** You need a change of air rather than 
medicine,” pronounced Dr. Seymour. 

He was a very tall, thin man, gentle in 
manner and deliberate in speech. His 
keen gray eyes regarded the patient 
steadily from under overhanging eye- 
brows, while his right hand drew his 
gloves through the left, and through 
again, as he talked. 

The patient uttered a low laugh. 

**Does that mean that it is a case for 
bread pills, Doctor !” 

She was a pretty woman, about thirty 
years of age, violet eyed, brown-haired, 
with a pure color and firm, sweet lips, 
charmingly graceful in attitude and con- 
versation, With an air of candor and 
cheerfulness, he knew her to be very re< 
served and inclined to melancholy. She 
had been married four years, had a de- 
voted husband, no children, and few 
cares. 

* Ennui,” mused the doctor, working 
his great eyebrows up and down. 

But Mrs. Starr was a busy woman, oc- 
cupied with charities—industrial schools, 
orphanages, old ladies’ homes, missionary 
societies, woman’s exchanges; and con- 
stantly scribbling, as secretary, dozens of 
littie notes and notices. 

** Oh, your symptoms are real enough,” 
was the reply. ‘* But there is a species of 
discouragement, part mental, part phys- 
ical, which haunts the life of to-day, and 
is a reaction from the sanguine energy 
with which we begin it, in this urgent 
climate of ours. At the first breathing- 
pause, when our first youth is over, and 
we must ‘ settle down’ to sober life, and 
realize how little our enthusiasms amount 
to, it clutches us by tae heart, and we 
gasp and yield. We are ‘tired of every- 
thing? Then we must ‘let go to take a 
better hold.’ Of course, will power will 
do it; but a change of air gives us a ful- 
crum for our lever.” 

What were the words that came to his 
mind unbidden; ‘*‘ And he was there in 
the wilderness forty days tempted of Sa- 
tan ; and was with the wild beasts; and 
the angels ministered unto him.” 

Why could he not tell this woman that 
this pause in life, these days of temptation 
and the desert, when we are ready to 
plead that the stones of life may be turned 
into bread, are the days when the angels 
are ready to minister tous? Why might 
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he not urge her to follow her Master in go- 
ing forth to life’s battle, looking, not for 
happiness, but for privation and loss, and 
victory. 

He hesitated, and the moment was lost. 
*T am not ‘tired of everything,’” pro- 
tested the patient, lightly, “‘and I scorn 
the idea of ‘settlingdown.’ I’m planning 
to join a Delsarte class.” But her bright, 
inscrutable eyes met his only witha glance 
while she slipped a paper cutter between 
the pages of a magazine, leaving them 
uncut. 

‘*Then I will substitute that for my 


first prescription,” said the doctor, laugh- 


ing. ‘‘ You lack just that sort of exercise 
to quicken the circulation; and you will 


’ find it very amusing, too.” 


“Then I ought to apologize for taking 
your time”— 

** Not at all—not at all! You have been 
doing too many things, and driving your- 
self on till you can’t sit still and fold your 
hands together without feeling an elec- 
trical shock.” 

Mrs. Starr 


laughed nervously, and 


_ dropped the carved ivory which her hand 


hud again unconsciously grasped. 

‘1 confess it. Ah, how wise you doc- 
tors have to be! . I suppose you are often 
asked to ‘minister to a mind diseased,’ 
aren’t you? A physician ought to be very 
wise and very good, for he is consulted 
when friend and clergyman and father 
stand outside, What strange secrets you 
learn, or guess! Can you help, often— 
you who know more of both men and 
women than either man or woman outside 
your profession can know? Or are you 
afraid of interfering, like the rest of us?” 

“ Usually, we must be prudent and si- 
lent, unless we may be confessors as well 
as pbysicians. Often my heart aches over 
some open secret which I dare not probe. 
Sometimes ”— 

He paused, tossed his gloves on the 
table, and fixed his eyes on the lamp- 
shade, working his shaggy eyebrows, and 
holding his long, clasped hands between 
his thin knees. 

‘*] had a patient ten years ago—a fine 
woman—broad intellect, splendid phy- 
sigue, much force of character. Had an 
illness, and didn’t seen to recover alto- 
gether. Got about the house—out to 
drive—but just living under protest, as it 
were, with no heart for it. Pulse low, 
appetite gone, weak and discouraged. 
Cases of the sort are not uncommon, when 
the patient has been under a heavy strain, 
or great affliction ; mothers who have lost 
their babies, daughters who have watched 
over invalid parents. Something snaps, 
and they fall. Life’s purpose is lost. No 
wonder! Give them time, change, a 
journey, new surroundings. 

‘* But this was not one of those cases, 
and it takes more than a blow to prostrate 
a superior woman like that. Dragging a 
chain will do it, tho. 

‘* Well, I did my best; but there was 
something behind.” 

He paused, and the auditor felt obliged 
to speak: ‘‘Something on her mind, as 
the saying is, I suppose ?” 

‘* Precisely so—precisely ; yes. At last 
I ventured to probe a little, and she con- 
fessed as much—yes, she was troubled 
about something. Was there not some one 
who could help her? Could she not talk 
with her mother? ‘Ohno! never that.” 
Her husband, then? She had been looking 
down ; but now she raised her eyes sud- 
denly and caught me looking at her. 
Suddenly she flung out her hands, and 
cried : 

*«* Oh, I shall go mad if I don’t speak to 
somebody! Doctor, I’m so tired of my 
husband !’” 

Mrs, Starr started and shuddered : ‘‘ Oh, 
how could she?” 

‘** Of course she was desperate whea she 
said it; but it is the secrecy of such a 
thought, the impossibility of expressing 
it to any one that makes half the trouble. 
If a woman could talk over frankly, with 
a sensible person, all the trifles that slow- 
ly accumulate into such a morbid feeling, 
such tragedies would seldom occur.” 

‘What did you say to her? What 
could you?” 

‘*I let her pour out the story, first. She 
had idealized him, thought him the no- 
blest and greatest of men, the tenderest 


and most romantic. He was a very kind 
husband, but no hero; he was common- 
place—and she was tired.” 

The patient sat still as a statue. Like a 
statue’s, too, were the pallor and tense 
beauty of her face, which had grown fine 
and tragic with some emotion powerfully 
restrained. Her eyes were lowered, not 
droopingly, but with a straight, unseeing 
gaze; her nostrils dilated, the corners of 
her mouth curiously tightened. Her hands 
clutched the arms of the chair. 

The deliberate voice went on. ‘‘I lis- 
tened to her. When she paused I said : 

*** Well, what are you going to doabout 
it? 

‘* She was taken by surprise. 

‘**I—I don’tknow. What canI do? 

**There is but one way tohelpit. If 
he is not what you believed him to be, 
make him that !’ 

‘*She drew herself up and answered in 
ringing tones, ‘J will £” 

The patient gave a quick start, shivered, 
and leaned back. The color rushed up 

nto her face. 

The physician took up some powder 
papers, and laid them in two white rows 
on the table, with practiced swiftness. 

‘* A strange story! I hope there is a se- 


quel,” 
‘She did it. Saecame to thank me, 
afterward. ‘All I loved him for was in 


him,’ shesaid. ‘ He needed his wife to de- 
velop it.’ Of course it would have been 
useless tosay that to most women. Hers 
was a remarkable character.” 

He pushed the folded papers toward 
her. ‘Alternately every hour.” 

‘* Are they just powdered sugar?” she 
asked, laughingly, as she rose. ‘‘ And you 
advise the Delsarte class?” 

‘* Yes, by all means. And drop three 
or four societies. Have no more than one 
engagement for each day.” 

‘What, in New York?” She laid her 
hand oa the doorknob, then turned back 
and held it out to him. ‘ Thank you for 
the entertainment, as well as for the ad- 
vice.” 





After dinner she stepped behind her 
husband’s chair, and began to slip her 
fingers through the short, curling locks. 
He caught the hand and drew it down 
against his cheek, leaning his face toward 
it. 

‘* Aleck, I saw the doctor to day, as 
you've been begging me to go to him. He 
recommended change of air. Won’t you 
do something for me?” 

‘* Not go to Europe? I really can’t, you 
know. Ask me an easier one, as the chil- 
dren say.” 

‘“*Oh no! not that. Do you know what 
day comes next week?” 

He kissed her hand, with a quick move- 
ment, 

** Indeed I do!” 

‘‘T want to ask you to take a little wed- 
ding trip with me—just as we did the 
first time, and to the same place.” 

‘* All right, little wife ; it shall be man- 
aged at all hazards.” 

** And, Aleck, you remember what Mr. 
Blake wanted you to do?” 

** And you thought I couldn’t manage 
it? You were right, too.” 

‘‘No; I was wrong. You are quite 
capable of filling the office, and I want 
you to take it.” 

“You couid do it, Lily. You have a 
better head for such affairs than I, and 
really know more about them.” 

“‘Certainly—you and I, together. 
L’état, c’est nous!” and she laughed. 

Aleck looked up astonished, ‘*‘ Why, 
Lil ! where have you been ?” 

‘*At the doctor’s; and I’m better al- 
ready. The wedding trip will cure me.” 

MorRIsTOWN, N. J. 
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A CHRISTMAS CURIO. 
BY ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE, 








THE little missionary drew her chair up 
further into the circle of firelight and re- 
seated herself thoughtfully. Then we 


both sat for a while in silence—rocking 
and looking into the blaze. 

She is a very good little missionary— 
fearless in her opinions, zealous and en- 
thusiatic in the performance of what she 
conceives to be her duty. And while in 
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my blind and helpless way I cannot al- 
ways indorse her views, still I love and 
respect my little missionary, and am 
proud of her self-sacrificing life and its 
noble purpose, 

She had just returned from two years’ 
hard work in Japan now, and had so 
much to tell me,and so many _ photo- 
graphs and curios to show me of this 
rare island country and its people, that 
I could close my eyes to the winter 
weather without and behold miles of 


‘sun-warmed landscape—quaint, dwarfed 


verdure, and gorgeous chrysanthemum 
and lily fields—with here and there the 
curious little toy-like houses, and about 
them the still more curious little people in 
native costume ; the whole of this rather 
absurd mental picture permeated with an 
atmosphere of fans, carved ivory and 
lacquer work, and that gorgeous pictorial 
art of theirs where wonderful and impos- 
sible birds and beasts sit on the branches 
of still more wonderful and impossible 
trees against a background where color 
has run riot and perspective gone mad. 

It was Christmas Eve, and I felt that 
the little missionary would have some- 
thing to tell me suiting the occasion, so I 
waited in silence while we both rocked in 
unison and looked into the fire. 

**You did not know, perhaps,” she 
said, after a long pause, “‘ that ancestor 
worship in Japan is more deeply rooted in 
the hearts of her people than either 
Buddhism or Shintuism,and far more diffi- 
cult for the Christian missionary to over- 
come. The character of Buddha being 
not unlike that of our own Christ makes 
the acceptance of the Savior comparative- 
ly easy for the Japanese. The putting aside 
of ancestor worship, however, is another 
matter, especially with the aged. Every 
household has a sacred cabinet which has 
been handed down, from generation to 
generation, for centuries. It contains two 
tablets. One sets forth the virtues of 
the Sun goddess who is the specia! deity 
of Japan, and from whom their rulers are 
said to have descended. Upon the other 
tablet is inscribed the family records. 
Before this cabinet sacrifices are constant- 
ly made with votive offerings of fresh 
flowers, or perhaps fruit. If this worship 
is given up it is believed that the spirits 
of the ancestors will come back to haunt 
their people, or wander about through 
unknown regions—disconsolate and un- 
saved, 

** The quality of the cabinet varies with 
the position and wealth of the household. 
One of the finest I have ever seen belonged 
to the family of a wealthy merchant by 
the name of Obata, with whose aged 
widow and daughters and grandchildren 
my husband and I became acquainted 
shortly after our arrival in Japan, nor 
have I ever known more hospitable people 
or kinder friends than they. 

**It¢ was not many months after our ac- 
quaintance with them that the younger 
members of the family became converted 
to Christianity. Then their parents, one 
by one, accepted the Savior; but the 
grandmother held firm to her ancestors. 
She listened eagerly while I told her the 
story of the Child that was born in a man- - 
ger, and who gave up his life on Calvary 
to save mankind; but when I urged her 
to give up everything else and cling only 
to the Cross she would shake her head. 

***It is a beautiful story,’ she would 
say—‘ a beautiful story,andI believeit. I 

will accept Christ as a god and worship 
him, but I cannot give up my ancestors.’ 
Then she would fondle her cabinet of rec- 
ords while the tears streamed from her 
dim eyes at the thought of relinquish- 
ing it forever. 

** At last I did not urge her any more, 
for I felt that, after all, a just God would 
be merciful to those who loved his Son, 
even tho they could not in old age lay 
aside a lifelong and precious delusion. 
And yet once whenI was away I grew as ju- 
bilant asa child over aletter from my hus- 
band sayiug that he had good news for me 
on my return, It was good news; and I 
tried not to be disappointed when he told 
me that it was the last of the Obata 
daughters that had been converted instead 
of the grandmother, as.I had dared to 


hope. 
‘That was early in December, I think, 
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and being busy I did not get to see the 
Obata family again before Christmas. I 


knew they would keep the day of Crrist’s . 


nativity in a fitting manner, for they were 


zealous in their faith, and I had told them 
much of our custom of rejoicing and ex- 
changing presents. 

“ My busband had been away for sever- 
al days, and returned On Christmas Eve. 
We were just.sitting down to tea when 
there Game a messenger who delivered to 
me a square parcel and hurried away. I 
had not been anticipating a Christmas 
present, and ae — little flutter of curi- 
osity to get the package open. 

‘““We undid ft together—my husband 
and I—and when we had unwrapped all 
the soft papers and taken off the silken 
covering, I don’t think I could see my 
present very well for the tears. It was 
from Grandma Obata, and she had given 
me the most precious thing she possessed 
in ali the world. Of course you have al- 
ready guessed what it was.” 

‘“*Ob yes,” I cried, rapturously, ‘‘ that 
lovely thing of lacquer, inlaid with mother- 
of-pearl and gold. I have never seen such 
a beautiful curio before !” : 

‘* Yes, it is a beautiful curio,” she said, 
gently ; ‘‘ but it is more than that to me, 
for it seems nearer being like God’s own 
best gift to mankind than any Christmas 
offering I have ever known.” 


New YorK CITy. 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 


BY HARRIET F, BLODGETT. 





IN ages long and long ago, 

Upon one winter’s night, 
A pine tree growing in the wood 
High on a mountain summit stood; - 
Its roots were buried in the snow, 

Its head in moonbeams bright. 


And every bush around was bare 
Of leaves and sound asleep ; 
But this one tree was wide awake 
And green as summer, for the sake 
Of Oae who came on earth to keep 
The first sweet Christmas there. 


Oh! far and very far away, 
The townof Bethlehem, 
Yet in the north land aud the snow 
The skies were lighted with a glow 
Much brighter than the sun at day, 
And angels sang to them. 


The North Wind,sweeping through the skies, 
Cried: ‘‘I am going down 

Unto that distant southern land 

To bend the knee and kiss His hand, 

Our Prince of earth and Paradise 
In kingly robe and crown.’’ 


While every star sang to the sky: 
‘*Now we will leave our place 
To follow where, the North Wind goes, 
Across the world, beyond the snows, 
To where a Prince in majesty 
Now hol.is His Throne of Grace.’’ 


Alone, the Pine Tree murmured low: 
** A little Child is He, 
The way was dark and cold and long,— 
If I should sing a slumber song 
I wonder would He ever know, 
Or give one thought to me ?”’ 


And then she sang: ‘“‘ My Golden Head, 
My Rosebud of the South, 

Lie soft, nor wake till morning light 

Shall end the shadows of the night, 

Nor wake, but, sleeping, smile instead 
O tender baby mouth ! 

O little feet! 80 small, 80 sweet, 
Twin lilies, white as snow! 

Rest, while you may ; there comes a day 
You have so far to go! 

O hands so soft, what burdens oft 

For all the world you'll bear ! 

Where dimples are, there waits a scar 

Some day for you to wear ! 

But, rest and sleep, thou Baby dear, 
And in thy slumber smile, 

Oh! dream, sweet dreams of Paradise, 

And I will sing Thee tullabies— 

For night and sorrow wait Thee here— 
So sleep—and dream a while.” 


And thus throughout that Christmas night, 
Alone there in the wood, 
She sang until the North Wind’s wing 
Swept back the stars ; which, clustering 
Above her, formed a wreath of light 
To crown her where she stood. 


And each one whispered to the Pine: 
**O blest all trees above ! 

He bade us, when He sent us forth, 

To seek our places in the north, 

Upon thy branches here to shine, 
And give to thee His love. 


** He heard thy song, and from this night 
Thou art a Christmas Tres, 
Whose every branch shall brightness make 
For happy children, and the sake 
Of One who left the heaven’s hight 
A little Child to be.” 


Opxsaa, N. Y. 
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A DESPERATE REMEDY. 
BY THE LATE ROBERT BEVERLY HALE. 


THE Third Class of the Annisville Acad- 
emy was the worst set of cheaters that 
had ever been in the school. It was known 
by the other boysas the ** Cheating Class,” 
and was look: d upon with a curious mix- 
ture of contempt and admiration. For, 
tho its members cheated, at least they 
cheated very well. Never but once since 
the class joined the school Lad a boy 
been caught cheating, and that was Wig- 
gin, who had been dropped from the class 
ahead, and could not be expected imme- 
diately to acquire the requisite coolness, 
audacity and quickness of hand, eye and 
ear. At every examination some of the 
boys were asking and answering questions 
in whispers or by means of little notes, 
while others were busily consulting books 
or condensed information written on their 
cuffs. Only about a third of the class, 
including Winslow Homans and most of 
the other good scholars, worked out their 
examinations honestly amidst the busy 
but perfectly silent communications of 
their neighbors. 

The matter had certainly grown much 
worse since the class came under Mr, Op- 
dike. He was sv extremely strict, and, as 
the boys thought, unfeeling, that they 
felt themselves justified in getting the 
better of him in any possible way. He 
had sharp eyes; but they were not sharp 
enough. There was not a teacher in the 
academy who could see what those boys 
were about during an examination. They 
were very still, much stiller than the 
other classes, and yet they managed to 
hold long and profitable communications, 
Once in a while Mr. Opdike saw something 
to arouse his suspicion ; but, curiously 
enough, it was generally one of the honest 
boys whom he suspected, for the honest 
boys did not take any trouble to preserve 
appearances, The class had a good laugh 
when Mr. Opdike ran down the aisle and 
snatched a book out of Val Stetson’s hand, 
only to find that Val had sent up his ex- 
amination paper by another boy and was 
looking over his lesson for the next day. 
Yet at that very moment, if Mr. Opdike 
had only known it, Frank Wiggin was 
sitting on a book which he had just been 
consulting, and Calthrop was lending 
Aberle a rubber with a Latin-English 
vocabulary inscribed upon it. 

George Rogers was halfway between 
the honest boys and the cheaters. He 
cheated in the little weekly ‘ tests” 

which were merely to show the teacher 
how the class was keeping up to its work; 
but as yet he had been perfectly honest 
during the monthly examinations which 
determined the rank of the class. Win- 
slow Homans tried in vain to persuade 
him to be honest altogether. ‘I must 
have some fun with old Dike,” George 
said, with a laugh; ‘‘ J don’t want to bea 
mother’s darling, teacher’s favorite molly- 
coddle.” This last remark almost brought 
the boys to fisticuffs; for Homans, tho 
small and slight, was very active and 
wiry, and not in the least afraid of his 
big friend, George Rogers. At last George 
said he didn’t mean to say Winslow was 
a molly-coddle, and with this Winslow 
was contented. They were a queer pair 
of friends, George was so big and Win- 
slow so little; Winslow a person of such 
wonderful ideas and theories, and George 
a commonplace boy with nothing wonder- 
ful about him. 

**T shall get left in that Latin exam. to- 
day, as sure as a gun,” said George, as he 
and Winslow Homans were walking to 
school together. 

*©QOh, I guess not,” Winslow replied, 
hopefully. ‘Since you’ve given up base- 
ball, you’ve been working pretty hard, 
haven’t you?” 

* Yes, I’ve been working like fury ; but 
somehow this Virgil takes me where l’m 

* weak. I shall fail, I know, unless—well, 
unless I do like the other fellows.” 

Winslow stood still and looked at his 
friend indignantly. ‘‘ George,” he cried 
in despair ; ‘‘ you don’t mean to say you’re 
going to cheat in examination ?” 

** Oh, come now,” said George, crossly, 
** don’t yell it out so that the whole street 
can hear. I’m no worse than the other 
fellows, I never set up to be any better,’ 








They walked along in silence for a 
while, Winslow thinking up all the ar- 
guments he could against cheating ; 
George stolidly determined not to give in. 

**T should think you would feel sort of 
mean,” Winslow said at last, ‘“‘to get 
ahead of decent fellows who don’t cheat, 
in such a way as that. Lots of pleasure 
your big marks will give you.” 

**T don’t want any big marks,” George 
replied, gruffly; ‘‘I just want to get 
through. If I get left in this Latin, I’ll be 
conditioned in it for the year. All 
through school, lots of the fellows have 
got ahead of me by cheating ; and I don’t 
see why I shouldn’t try my hand as well as 
all the others,” 

‘You know very well they don’t all 
cheat,” said Winslow; ‘lots of them 
don’t. I should think you would feel 
proud after having cheated, when you 
come home and your father compli- 
ments you on getting through in Latin. 
‘And getting through honestly, too,’ per- 
haps your mother’ll say. Tnat ought to 
make you feel splendid !” 

‘*Shut up!” said George, blushing in 
spite of himself. ‘‘ You may as well keep 
quiet, because I know what I’m about; 
and it’s no business of yours any way. 
Tl bet a hat that you and Val Stetson and 
those other prigs over in that corner of 
our room would cheat as much as any one 
else, if you only dared to and knew how.” 

** That’s not true, George,” Winslow re- 
plied. ‘‘We could hand round papers 
and look at books as well as you oid mud- 
dle-heads ; and if we were afraid, what’d 
keep us from cheating when old Opdike 
was out of the room ?” 

‘* Because you're afraid he’ll come back, 
of course,” said George. ‘‘I’d give any- 
thing to see one of you fellows try a little 
cheating. He’d catch you at the first go.” 

Winslow reflected a moment, nodded, 
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as if he had thought of something, and 
then turned back again to George. 

** Look here, George,” he said ; ‘‘do you 
really think I don’t cheat because I’m 
afraid to?” 

**Of course I do,” George replied ; ‘*I 
haven’t been lying to you.” 

‘* Well, what do you mean by saying 
you’d give anything to see me cheat?” 

‘“*T mean what I say,” said George. It 
suddenly dawned on his mind that if he 
could manage to persuade Winslow to 
cheat just once, Winslow could never find 
fault with him again for doing what he 
had done himself. 

“‘T have half a mind to try it,” said 
Winslow, ‘*Whav!l you do for me if I 
do?” 

** Vil do anything you like.” 

** Will you promise ?” 

““Yes. Shake on it.” 

“Very well; then I'll volunteer to cheat 
in the Latin examination, and do it so 
well that not only the teacher, but neither 
you nor any of the boys will see me, and 
get perfect on the examination paper, or 
nearly perfect, if you ”— 

‘* Well,” said George, his face radiant, 
if l’— 

‘* If you’ll promise not to cheat just this 
once.” 

‘* All right,” said George. ‘‘ But if I 
catch you cheating I can begin myself 
right away.” 

‘“‘ All right,” said Winslow ; and they 
walked the rest of the way to school in 
silence, Winslow thinking hard and George 
laughing to himself at the fun he and the 
other boys would have over Winslow’s at- 
tempts at cheating. 

The examination was to be translation 
at sight. Winslow knew it would be 
taken from Virgil, tho he did not know, 
of course, what passage would be selected. 
But he had noticed one day, when Mr, 
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Opdike and he had been looking over a 

hard sentence together, that the teacher’s 

book had certain passages marked on the 
margins with dates, showing that they 
had been selected for examinations. 

When George and he had reached school 

Winslow went right to the teacher’s little 
room which led out of the schoolroom. 
Mr. Opdike was already there, reading the 
newepaper; but as Windslow frequently 
came in to look at the books, Mr. Opdike 
was not at all surprised at his appearance 
now. The teacher’s Virgil was lying on 
the table with a mark in it; but Winslow 
seemed to pay no attention to it. He 
merely took up a classical dictionary and 
began to read it. A moment before nine 
Mr. Opdike went into the hall to attend 
to his duty of ringing the school bell. 
Within ten seconds after he had left the 
room Winslow opened the Virgil at the 
place where the bookmark was inserted, 
had found the passage marked “ For the 
examination of May Second,” had closed 
the book, and was in the schoolroom. 
The examination was held at eleven 
o'clock, George had been spreading the 
news that Winslow Homans was going to 
cheat, so that all eyes were turned toward 
Homans’s desk ; but they weresoon turned 
away again. If he was cheating, he was 
doing it too cleverly for even those veteran 
cheaters to detect him. Gus Aiken, who 
sat behind him, was considered by the 
class the cleverest boy that ever passed a 
note or wrote a letter on the sole of his 
boot ; and yet he could not get the slight- 
est idea of what Homans was about. At 
last he stopped watching Winslow and « t 
himself to work with a sigh that any one 
should surpass him at his own business. 
After the examination, every one crowded 
round Homans to ask him what he had 
been doing, but Winslow would answer 
no questions. ‘‘1’'ll tell you all about it 
after the marks are out,” he said. ‘‘ You 
just see if I don’t get ninety-nine per cent. 
I made one little mistake just to avoid 
suspicion. You allseem to ‘think a fel- 
low’s got to be as clumsy about cheating 
as you are. Mr. Opdike must be deaf. I 
heard Wiggin there yelling out ‘ What 
does complerant mean?’ as if be werea 
man in a cart calling ‘Strawberries !’ 
Why, Wiggin, you'll ruin the class repu- 
tation for being the smartest set of black- 
guards in the school !” 

And with that he walked away, leaving 
the boys feeling a little uncomfortable at 
being called “‘ blackguards ” without being 
able to resent it. 

The next day, as soon as the class came 
together, Mr. Opdike rose to announce the 
marks. There was sume little curiosity 
among the boys to see how Homans had 
succeeded. Homans himself was evi- 
dently very nervous ; he looked pale and 
tired, and kept running his fingers through 
his black hair till it looked as if it had 
never been brushed. George Rogers knew 
well that something was going to happen, 
for Winslow acted just the way he had 
acted a year before on the day when he 
stood up at the annual exhibition and de- 
fended the school athletic association 
against the attack of the President of the 
Trustees. Mr. Opdike was pale, too, and 
scemed much displeased. 

‘- The class, as a whole, has done worse 
—much worse than I expected,” he said. 
‘** Almost none of you have a real grip on 
the Latin language. If it were not that 
one of you had done extremely well in- 
deed, I should suppose that the examina- 
tion had been too hard. But Homans has 
passed an examination so creditable in 
every way that, tho there are two small 
errors, I propose to give him one hundred 
per cent. upon it. I know Homans would 
have told me if he had seen the passage 
before. It is a great pleasure—well, Ho- 
mans, what is it?” 

**T cheated, sir,” said Winslow. 

A sort of shiver went through the class ; 
every heart beat like mad. 

‘**I—I—I don’t understand you,” stam- 
mered Mr. Opdike. 

“*I cheated—cheated in the examina- 
tion,” Winslow repeated, firmly. 

** Well, upon my word,” Mr. Opdike 
said, recovering himself at last. ‘‘ I’m glad 
that at least you have the grace to confess 
it. If a boy must be a sneak, it’s better 
for him to get up and say so; but I’m 
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really surprised. I always mean to keep 
an eye on you boys. What did you do? 
How did you do it?” 

**T looked in your Virgil and found out 
what passage we were going tohave; and 
then, in the two recitation hours between 
nine and eleven, I worked it all out with 
the dictionary and the noter.” 

**Why, but I don’t understand,” said 
Mr. Opdike. ‘I selected the psssage at 
ten minutes before nine.” 

‘And I found it at one minute before 
nine,” said Homans. 

The boys looked at each other excitedly, 
while Mr. Opdike p:ndered what he 
should say. 

‘I have always been proud to feel,” he 
began at last, ‘that there has been no 
cheating in my class,” Here the boys 
could not refrain from snickering. ‘‘ Now 
that I have found a case of it at last, how- 
ever painful it is to me, I feel that I must 
makeit anexample. Homans, your mark 
on the examination is zero. And I shall 
confer on the matter with Mr. Lonsdale. 
You have confessed, and that gives some 
hope for your future. But in a class 
where cheating has been almost unknown 
before, itmust benipped inthe bud. You 
may depend upon being severely pun- 
ished. Boys have been expelled for cheat- 
ing.” 

Homans rose to reply, but before he 
could begin, George Rogers was on his 
feet and had addressed Mr. Opdike. 

George was excited and hardly knew 
what he was saying. He wanted to save 
Winslow at all hazards; and he blurted 
out the first thing that came into head, 
without the respect that was due to his 
teacher. 

**Do you mean to say,” he called out, 
‘*that you don’t know that half the class 
is always cheating? Half? Two-thirds! 
Hoimans isn’t the ofly one by a long 
chalk! It’s kind of hard to punish the 
only one who confesses, when they all do 
it.” 

The cat was out of the bag now witha 
vengeance. The boys did not know 
whether to be sorry or glad that George 
had said it. Mr. Opdike sat back in his 
chair and looked at the class, but said 
nothing. Winslow Homans saw that the 
time had come for immediate action. He 
left his seat and walked up to the teach- 

er’s desk. 

‘““Mr, Opdike,” he began, in a low 
voice, so that the boys could not hear. 

‘* Well, Homans.” 

‘“‘If you would be kind enough, and it 
isn’t asking too much, wouldn’t you let 
this matter rest just here for an hour? I 
know I’m asking a great deal. But hon- 
estly, Mr. Opdike ”"—here his black eyes 
grew so earnest that they could not be 
resisted—‘‘ honestly the only thing I want 
is to put ar end to this cheating. You’ve 
no idea how far it’s gone; but if you'll 
just let me call a class meeting in the ten- 
o’clock recess, I think there’s enough right 
feeling in the class to stop it right off 
short. But—please excuse me for seeming 
to dictate—but don’t threaten to punish 


them. Thavll make them cheat all the 
more. Won’¢ you please try it? Only an 
hour ?” 


Mr, Opdike reflected. ‘‘ This is a seri- 
ous business, Homans,” he replied, at 
last, ‘‘and you have taken a great re- 
sponsibility upon yourself. Be careful 
how you make use of it. However, I 
have no objection to waiting an hour, 
Now you may take your seat, 

‘* Well, boys, we will go on with the 
algebra; but before we begin Homans 
wishes meto announce that there is to be 
a class meeting in the ten-o’clock recess.” 

There was not much algebra learned in 
that recitation. Every one was busy 
thinking about the meeting at the end of 
the hour ; and when Mr. Opdike went out 
and left them to themselves, forty hearts 
were beating fast. Most of the boys did 
not know what to think. Cheating had 
always seemed to them a kind of joke, 
and all of a sudden here it was, trans- 
formed into a serious matter. And 
Homans was so determined and excited 
that he frightenedthem. They were very 
proud of Winslow and ioved dearly to see 
him pitch into the trustees or the 
teachers; but now they were going to 
have him pitching into themselves. 


George Rogers, too, looked very stern and 
dignified as he whispered to Homans, 
Wiggin and a few of the others were 
trying to get up an opposition party; but 
no one liked to say that he was on the 
cheating side. ‘‘ Let’s wait,” was the gen- 
eral verdict, ‘and see what Homans has 
got to say.” 

Homans had plenty to say ; that was 
evident enough. He was trembling with 
excitement as he walked up to the plat- 
form and started in. 

““T won’t say ‘gentlemen,’” he began, 
‘* because a man can’t cheat and be a gen- 
tleman at the same time. Cheating’s 
lying, and a gentleman doesn’t lie. But 1 
have an idea that most of you don’t know 
what cheating is. Don’t you see that 
every one of you that brings home his re- 
port to his father and mother with high 
marks because he cheated is lying to his 
father and mother? Suppose your father 
asked you if you got the marks fairly, 
what would you say? Three-quarters of 
you would say yes. And the reason your 
fathers don’t ask you is that they think 
you’re honest. But you’re not. You’re 
the meanest, sneakingest crowd I ever 
saw. You think you’re plaguy smart be- 
cause you cheat better than the fellows in 
the other classes, I should think you 
might—giving your minds to it so! Don’t 
you see that it’s stealing to get higher 
marks than Stetson there, or Lee, or one 
of the few respectable fellows, by cheat- 
ing when they don’t? No, you don’t; 
you’re not honest enough to see that. 
Perhaps you can understand this, tho. 
Val Stetson was fifth in the class last 
month, because Aberle and Gray and 
Atkinson and Winthrop cheated. Other- 
wise he’d have been first. And if he’d 
been first, his father had promised to take 
him to Europe. Do you understand 
that?” 

There was a pause. At last Wiggin 
nerved himself to the effort, and said, in 
a trembling voice : 

‘*Stetson might have cheated himself, 
and then it would have been all right.” 

There was a little titter of applause, 
silenced immediately by the look Homans 
gave Wiggin. 

‘*S> that’s what you think, you bungling 
sneak, is it?’ Winslow hurled his words 

at poor Wiggin so that Wiggin would have 
liked to jump out of the window. ‘‘ You 
think he might have been a cheat anda 
liar and athief just because you’re one. I 
tell you, Stetson wouldn’t cheat because 
he was honest. Honest! honest! honest ! 
Did you ever hear that word? You never 
did anything but cheat, and you can’t 
even do that half decently !” 

There was a loud laugh at this, and 
Wiggin made noanswer. Gus Aiken ven- 
tured to put in his word this time. 

‘* Well, Homans, if you think it’s so 
mean to cheat, what did you cheat for, 
yourself?” 

“‘T’ll tell you why I cheated,” Winslow 
replied. ‘‘I cheated because George Rog- 
ers promised he wouldn’t cheat if I 
would; and I thought it would show 
George how much I hated to have him 
cheat if I cheated and confessed and was 
punished for it. And now I’ve answered 
you, Aiken, I'll take the liberty of asking 
you the same question. Why do you 
cheat, yourself ?” 

Aiken did not immediately reply. 

‘* Well,” Winslow went on, “as you 
don’t seem to want to answer, I’ll answer 
for you. You want to get good marks, 
and as you're too much of a dunce to get 
them by fair means, you try to get them 
by foul. And by means of cheating like a 
professional gambler, you and Wiggin and 
a lot of the other fellows get ahead of 
poor old Anderson there, who bas been 
the last boy in the class for three months 
only because he was one of the few decent 
fellows in it. 

* And now, fellows, the question is, 
what’s to bedone? It seems to me thats 
the class has done enough cheating to last 
us the rest of our lives. If any fellow 
thinks that I haven’t treated cheating 
fairly, and that it’s really an honorable 
and respectable institution, let him speak 
out and give his reasons forit. But that’s 
nonsense. The point’s right here ; we’ve 
let this evil grow up among us, how are 
we going to stamp it out?” 
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There was a long silence. No onecared 
to stand up and defend cheating, because 
there was not much to be said in its favor, 
and becaus2? Homans, who had just 
shown himself an unpleasant adversary, 
was half out of his seat, all ready to an- 
swer any remark thatcould be made. At 
last George Rogers rose with a paper in 
his hand. 

‘‘ I’ve written out these resolutions,” he 
said; ‘‘and I hope they’ll suit you. I don’t 
write fancy stuff very well; but you'll all 
excuse that, if I've said what you want, 
Here goes, any way.” 

George then read ina very loud voice 
the following resolutions : 

‘* Resolved, That whereas a lot of us 
thought cheating was all right and used to 
cheat all we could, we’ve come to the con- 
clusion that it’s kind of mean. 

* Resolved, That we don’t intend to goon 
cheating because it’s about as bad as lying. 

** Resolved, That if any one does cheat, 
the rest of the class will go for him and 
make him sorry he was born. 

** Resolved, That a copy of these resolu- 
tions had better be given to Mr. Opdike.” 

As soon as Rogers had finished, Stetson 
got up. ‘‘I move Mr. Rogers’s resolu- 
tions be unanimously adopted,” he said. 

‘* You have all heard Mr. Stetson’s mo- 
tion,” said Winslow, who bad constituted 
himself a sort of president ; ‘‘ anything to 
say about it?’ 

He looked hard at Aiken and Wiggin. 
But Aiken and Wiggin realized that pub- 
lic opinion was with the resolutions ; and 
neither of them was heroic enough to 
brave public opinion. : 

‘- Well,” said Homans, ‘all in favor of 
Mr. Stetson’s motion will please say 
‘ ay.’ ” 

There was a loud shout of ays. 

‘* Contrary minded, ‘ no.’ ” 

There were no noes. 





Mr. Opdike seldom smiled ; but he could 
not help being amused at the strong sim- 
plicity of George’s resolutions. He read 
them over several times, and then looked 
at the boys witha much pleasanter ex- 
pression than that which he usually wore. 

‘I was surprised and pained,” he said, 
**to learn that cheating was so common 
among you. I see that you have been too 
sbarp for me. But now that you have 
come to these excellent conclusions ”— 
holding up the paper, and smiling again— 
‘*T think I must put complete confidence 
in you. To be more serious, boys, I am 
very glad that youstoppedin time. There 
is nothing that hurts a man’s character 
like cheating and deceit. It is almost im- 
possible for a thorough cheat to become 
completely honest again ; he hardly knows 
how. 

**I am more pleased than I can tell you 
that you have found the cure for your 
own disease. And to prove to you thatI 
have perfect confidence in you and your 
new resolutions, I propose to give you a 
history examination this hour, and to 
leave you entirely to yourselves. Please 
understand that I have not the least doubt 
that you are worthy of my confidence.” 

Here the boys burst into applause. Mr. 
Opkike raised his hand to restore silence, 
gave out the history papers and left the 
room. The boys looked at the papers and 
began. For the first time in four years, 
every member of the class was working 
honestly. 

But as Mr. Opdike said, it is very hard 
for a thorough cheat to become completely 
honest. Poor Frank Wiggin had no more 
idea of history than he had of Hebrew. 
His method of passing history examina- 
tions had always been to attach his history 
book to the back of his desk, and then 
look out all the questions in it. Even 
then, he seldom obtained a good mark. 
But when he tried to work out his exami- 
nation honestly, be found that he did not 
kpow a single question, and would have 
to hand up a blank paper. There was his 
book just inside his desk, and no teacher ‘ 
on the platform! The temptation was 
too strong for him. As to the boys, he 


had no doubt that half of them felt just 
as he did. He raised the cover of his desk, 
opened and adjusted his book, and started 
to work out the paper, tho the sudden 
stopping of the scratching of neighboring 
pens showed that the other boys were 
looking at him. 
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It was a critical moment, and Winslow, 
like a skilful general, saw that something 
decisive must be done. He caught George 
Rogers’s eye, acd nodded toward Wiggin. 
Then he pointed to one of the windows of 
the room known as the ‘‘ Trough Win- 
dow,” because the sill was some two feet 
above the great watering trough that 
stood in front of the school. George 
nodded back his intelligence, and, taking 
Val Stetson with him, approached Wiggin 
who was still writing. The whole thing 
was done with gravity and decorum like 
an execution inthearmy. The two big 
fellows grasped poor Wiggin by the head 
and feet and carried him, kicking and 
struggling, to the window. He did not 
dare to cry out, for fear the teacher would 
comein. Then he was lowered carefully 
and slowly into the great trough, and, in 
epite of his efforts, pushed down into it 
so that the water closed over him. After 
that the two executioners took their seats 
again, and resumed their work. Not a 
boy had risen from his seat, not a word 
had been said throughout the whole 
transaction. Wiggin did not return that 
morning. 

That was the end of cheating in the class 
which had once been so famous for it. 
Wiggin came back to school the next day 
and manfully confessed the whole thing 
to Mr. Opdike, who laughingly said that 
he thought the poor boy had had punish- 
ment enough. No one ever ventured to 
brave the indignation of the majority 
again. Mr. Opdike was so kind and sy m- 
pathetic during the whole period of the 
class’s exposure and disgrace that for the 
remaining two years at school he was the 
boys’ favorite master. As a matter of 
course they all took off their hats to the 
teachers; but it became an especial class 
custom, when one of the old ‘‘ Cheating 
Class” saw Mr. Opdike in the distance, 
for the boy to take’his hat cff immediate- 
ly, and keep it off till the teacher had 
passed him. 





The class has long since graduated, and 
its members are now all of them honora- 
bly occupied in honorable businesses. 
Homans is in the State Legislature, and is 
celebrated as a merciless exposer of all 
sorts of dishonesty and bribery. George 
Rogers has been called the *‘ honest law- 
yer of Annisville.” The ‘‘ Cheating Class ” 
would be forgotten except for one name 
which will always bring them to remem- 
brance. When an Academy boy takes a 
stranger over the school he always stops 
at the watering trough and makes a little 
speech : ‘‘Ob, and there’s Wiggin’s Bath 
Tub. You see, sir, a fellow named Wiggin 
cheated, and the other fellows dumped 
him in there, clothes and all. That was 
fifteen ) ears ago, and ever since it’s been 
a sort of school boast that since Wiggin’s 
Bath no boy ever cheated at Anunisville.” 

Roxsury, Mass, 





PEBBLES. 


A LITTLE peach in an orchard grew, 
And some one called it C. Depew. 
—Pittsburg Thursday. 


.... Lawyer: ‘Sir, I propose to see that 
justice is done.’ Magistrate: ‘“‘ None of 
your tricks here,’’—Detroit Tribune. 


--Wonder if Tennyson ever thought 
that the time would come when he must 
auswer for every Idyll word !—Boston 
Transcript. 


--“*Do you pay for poetry ?” asked the 
pretty girl. ‘* Y-yes,” replied the editor, 
with some hesitation. ‘* What do you pay?’ 
‘**Compliments.”’—Pearson’s. 

.-..‘* Susan, just look here! I can write 
my name in thedust on the top of this 
table!” ‘ Lor’,mum,so you can! NowI 
never had no edgercation myself !’””—Punch. 


-..-Caller. “‘ And this is the new baby ?” 
Fond Mother: ‘‘Isn’t hesplendid ?” Caller: 
“Yes, indeed.” Fond Mother: ‘‘ And so 
bright ! See how intelligently he breathes !’’ 
—Tit-Bits. 


--A barefooted tramp passed through 
Fulton, Kan., one day last week. Assist- 
ance was offered him, but he refused it, say- 
ing that he could steal what he wanted. — 
Exchange. 


--Uncle Harry: “Well, Johnny, and 


how did you like the ride on Uncle Harry’s 
knee ¥’ Johnny: “ Oh, it was very nice; 
but I had a ride on areal donkey yesterday.” 
— Evangelist. 


THE INDEPENDEN‘1 


....Mrs. Bingo: “‘I wish you would tell 
that servant girl that we don’t require her 
any more.” Bingo: “ Certainly, my dear. 
(Later to servant.) Bridget, Mrs. Bingo 
wants to see you.’”’—Life. 


..Dax: “The question of high or low 
birth doesn’t make much difference in a 
man’s misery or pleasure.” Max: “Oh 
yes, it does—on a Pullman sleeper over a 
poor roadbed.”—N. Y. World. 


.. Lawyer (drawing will): *‘ Your estate 
is much smaller, sir, than is generally sup- 
posed.” Sick Man: ‘Yes. but keep that 
quiet till after the funere’. I want a good 
show of grief-stricken mourners.’’—Tit- 
Bits. 


..-Hayrick: ‘“‘I want you to pull out 
some of my pesky teeth.” Dentist: ‘‘ Which 
one is bothering you?’ Hayrick: ‘‘ Never 
you mind about that. When you get to the 
right gne I’ll know it quick enough.”—N, 


Y. World. 


.. Not at Home.—‘‘ Unless he discovers 
me,” she whispered, as she shrank behind 
the curtains of her window, “he’ll find me 
out’’ With beating heart she listened, 
while the hired girl went to the door and 
made the talk.—Detroit Tribune. 


..Upon the unjust and the just 
Alike the rain doth fall; 
But the unjust frequently purloin the good 
umbrellas of the just 
And don’t get wet at all. 
—Philadelphia Record. 


..Their Redeeming Feature.— Mme. 
Bashleu: “I think Ruskin’s titles for his 
books are so happy.’ Mme. Smithson: 
*“*How so?” Mme. Bashleu: “When you 
know the title of one of his books, you al- 
ways know one of the things it isn’t about.’”’ 
—<aAmerican Reformer. 


..“* I see,’ said Woodby Witte’s patient 
wife, ‘‘ that the Cuban insurgents have de- 
cided to take another tack.”” ‘‘ Havethey ?” 
was the response, with a self-satisfied titter, 
“* That’ll make it harder than ever for Spain 
to sit down on them, won’t it ?’— Washing- 
ton Star. 


..-An old man and his wife were last 
sumer sailing on a steamer between 
Blackpool and the Isle of Man. As the sea 
was rather rough, and the old woman unac- 
customed to sailing, she said to her hus- 
band: ‘‘ Oh, John, this shipis going down!” 
*“* Well, never mind,’’ said her husband, 
* it isn’t ours.”’—Tit-Bits. 


..“*Tbe man I marry must be both 
brave and clever,’ said the sweet girl. 
‘* When we were out sailing,” returned the 
adoring youth, ‘and upset, I saved you 
from a watery grave.’’ ‘‘That was brave, 


Iadmit; but it was not clever.” ‘‘ Yes, it 
was: I upset the boat on purpose.” ‘‘ You 
darling !”—Tit- Bits. 


2 
- 


ODD KNOTS. 








(These knots are intended for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a reaily novel and interesting 
kind are al:nays desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to The INDEPENDENT. | 





443.—ANAGRAM. 


He set out on a walk to Medway, 
And on the footway made good headway. 
In fact, he undertook a race, 
And overtook a pony’s pace, 
So that a man bebind them said :— 
** The boy afoot is well ahead.” 
A skilled complete be was indeed, 
And understood the art in speed. 
He found no reason for delay, 
Until a small stream crossed his way ; 
Then he sat down, but still sat up, 
And made a plane-leaf drinking cup. 
At branching roads, of one in sight, 
He questioned: ‘Is this left road right 
For Medway 2?” ‘ Yes, go right alofig; 
And yet the right won’t take you wrong— 
They crook and cross like figure 8, 
But both run down to Medway straight.” 
His goal was now so nearly won, 
He hurried off—and hurried on. 
At Medway soon he drew deep breath ; 
**Sure as I live, I’m tired to death !” 

M. C. 8. 


444—A MASKED MENAGERIE. 


{Find the names of twenty-nine different 
living creatures, in words of similar sound 
but different spelling. ] 

A certain man named Nathaniel Wolfe— 
nephew to the old General—longing to flee 
for a time from the round of social duties, 
went to Scotland, where, free as a sylvan 
Pan or Faun, he knew that he might turn 
with his whole soul to nature, and, standing 
ov some mighty rock, bare his brow to the 











sky, and hear the sigh of the wind in his ears 
or be towed across the firths, or row about 
the lochs. 

But he had not been there long before he 
learned to love a pretty lassie with flaxen 
hair and taper waist. She wasof the Camp- 
bell clan, but related through an aunt to 
the old “Ettrick Shepherd”—Hogg. There 
in a little cot shaded by Lindens (a sort of 
teil tree, with which they also ceil their 
houses) he first wooed her. She replied, 
“To be a fine lady is not for me, but to 
knead the dough, leach the ashes and foul 
my hands among the pots!” “But you 
have never ‘ lien among the pots,’ my dear, 
in the words of your own Good Book,” he 
gallantly replied. 

So, having won her heart, he bore her 
away to his own land, with the marriage 
signet upon her hand, sighing as she went, 
“Ah, Nat, will I e’er see my ain hame 
mair ?”’ DOROTHEA. 


445,—A MIXED LOT. 
A fruit that you havein your throat or your 


eye: 
Ihardly know why. 
The fruit that, tho single, will always be 
two 


(Phonetic, ’tis true). 
This stands for contempt, or slight value, 
I’m told, 
In cant phrase of old. 
But that one is worth half a million of dol- 
lars, 
Say competent scholars. 
A county of southern New York you may 
find, 
Distinctly outlined. 
A fruit that the sins of its friends will dis- 
close, 
And tell all it knows. 
The fruit that al! plasterers highly must 
prize ; 
Whitewashers, likewise. 
A fruit that from cannon has often been 
fired, 
And men have expired. 
The fruit that cuts down; this should cer- 
tainly be 
George Washington’s tree. 
This last is composed of a fish and a plant; 
But eat it, I can’t. MC. 


ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, DEc. 19TH. 


441.—Man-kind. 

442.—The woman said: ‘‘ My mother mar- 
ried the second time a man much her junior 
—the son of a widower. Curiously enough, 
I afterward married the widower. My 
mother then became my daughter-in-law, 
since she was the wife of my (step-) son ; my 
step-son became my father, since he was 
the husband of my mother ; I had a daugh- 
ter, and she was also my aunt, being the 
sister of my father; my husband was my 
grandfather, because he was father of my 
father: and, as the wife of one’s grandfath- 
er is one’s grandmother, I became, of course, 
my own grandmother!” 


Always 


Taking cold, is a common complaint. It is due to 

impure and deficient blood and it often leads to seri- 

ous troubles. The remedy is found in pure, rich 
blood, and the one true Mood purifier is 


Flood’s 


Sarsaparilla 
act harmoniously with 


> e 
Hood Ss Pills Hood’s Sarsaparilla. They 


are easy to buy, easy to take, easy to operate. Cure 
sick headache, biliousness and all liver ills. 


Miss Maria Parloa 


iz admitted to be a leading American 
authority on cooking; she 


Says ‘‘Use 
a good stock for the fuundation of 


sou —— and many other things, 
best stock is 
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Liebig Company’ Ss: 
Extract of Beef”: 


10v of Miss + ees 
sent gratioby Dauchy&Co., d 


i 27 Park Place, New York. 4 
2 DL. Fipntemae HEALTH FXERCISER 
aN nm invalid. Complete gymnasi- 
wa um; takes 6in. floor room; saeneine, 


durabie, cheap. Over 10,000 physi- 
cians, lawyers, editors and — 
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A Good 
Almanac 


is one of the best books 
to have in the house 
for reference, 

The 


Sunlight Almanac 


for 1896 

contains 480 pa; bound }- 
in crimson leatherette and 
stamped in goid (worth 50c,) 


to users of Sunlight Soap 


Commencing Nov., E 
1895, and until all are 
given out, purchasers 
of Sunlight Soap will 
receive one FREE 
from their grocer. 


Given Free 


How to obtain 
them. 


AComplete Almanac,Tables, 
Directions for Home Man- 
ment, Language of 
owers, Gardening, Games 
and Amusements, Dress- 
making and Fashions, Re- 
cipes, Dreams and their 
significance (page 330). 


Sunlight 
Soap 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harrison Sts., N.Y. 


FOR GIFTS and LIGHT 
Buy “MILLER” LAMPS 


ELEGANT DESIGNS, BEAUTIFUL FINISHES. 
The best lamp made—up-te-date in every 
respect, Call and see it (a thousand varieties), also 
our Fine Brass Tables, with Onyx Tops. end only 
**Miller” lamps from dealers. Write for Catal ogue. 
EDWARD MILLER & CO., j toniisstana: 
ey (Established 1844, 
28 and 30 West Broadway, and 66 Park Place, New York. 
For cool weather buy a ‘‘Miller” oil heater. 
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The abo ve cut shows ou+73?2 full, platform spring 
Coupe Rockaway; +733 is our extension front Coupe 
Rockaway; +731 is same as +732, except that it has half 
platform gear. For full particulars and prices of the 
above three carriages send for catalogue to 


Studebaker Bro's MTs Co, 


265 and 267 Canal St.,N. Y., 
200 feet East of Broadway. 


Our large repository is always filled with a most 
complete assortment of Broughams, Landaus, Coupe 
and Curtain Rockaways, Wagonettes, Depot Wagons, 
Surreys, Buggies, Phaetons, Runabouts, Fancy Traps, 
etc., etc.’ 

Harness, Robes, Horse Clothing, Whips, etc. 


PERHAPS YOU 
don’t get much 
exercise and feel the 
lack of it ? 


Why don’t you 
DRINK 


Saratoga 
Vichy? 


di- 





Promotes appetite and 
gestion. 
For circulars, address 


SARATOGA 
VICHY SPRINGS CO., 


Saratoga Springs, N. ¥ 


HALLS BALSAM 
CURES 
Coughs : Colds 


Dr. WM. HALv’s BALsaM, for the Lungs 
is a wonderful family medicine ; it has 
been used for many years, and it cures 
Cougbs, Colds, Grip, Sore Throat, and 
Consum —— too, if taken in the early 
stages of that disease—it soothes and re- 
lieves the patient when cure is hopeless. 

Every mother should have a bottle of 
Hall's Balsam in the family medicine 
chest, ready for immediate use. 

Sold in bottles at $1.00, 50 cts., and for 
trial, 25 cts., by all Druggists, 


Try it, Try it! 
a i 
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Timely Warning. 








The great success of the chocolate preparations of 
the house of Walter Baker & Co. (established 
in 1780) has led to the placing on the market 
many misleading and unscrupulous imitations 
of their name, labels, and wrappers. 
Baker & Co. are the oldest and largest manu- 
facturers of pure and high-grade Cocoas and 
Chocolates on this continent. No chemicals are 


Walter 


-\l used in their manufactures. 





Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 
they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 





Weekiy Market Renew. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS, 


[For the week ending Thursday, Dec. 19th, 1895.] 


TEAS.—The offerings of tea were small yes- 
terday at the regular weekly auction sales, 
amounting to 3,820 packages. Quotations are 
@2%ec. for Fuchau; 9@13c. for Amoy; 14@30c. 
| ganas 14@30c. for Japan, and 14@60c. for 
ndia. 





COFFEE.—Brazil cofiee is steadier and a tri- 
fle firmer. Mild grades are firm, with a fair 
obbing trade. Javais21@3lc.; Mocha. 24@24«éc.; 

aracaibo, 164%@20c.; Laguayra, 1644@20\c., 
and Brazil, 144@lic. 


SUGAR.—The market is firm for refined sugar, 
and the sales Movement.is fairly active. Gran- 
ulated is quoted at 45¢c.; cut loaf and crushed, 
5\c.; powdered, 4%c., and Laguayra, 4%c. 


COTTON.—There is not a great deal of trad- 
ing in cotton on account of the holiday indiffer- 
ence,and the market closes quiet but steady. 
Middling Gulf is quoted at 834c., and middling 
upland, 8c. 


MEATS AND STOCKS.--Country dressed 
hogs are slow at 4@6c. for extreme weights. 
Dressed mutton is weak at 4@6c., and dressed 
lambs easier at 6@746c. City dressed veals are 
quiet at 7@1lc., and country dressed, 644@10%c. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—Trade in flour is quiet. 
Trade is eety for local account, as traders are 
holding off. Winter patents are $3.60@3.65 per 
bbl.; straights, $3.90@8.40; city patents, $4@ 
4.25; city clears, $3.%4@4; spring patents, $3.40@ 
3.50, and clears, $2.90@2.95. Buckwheat flour is 
dull at $1.30@1.35 per bag; rye flour easy at $2.50 
@2.85 per bbl., and cornmeal quiet at $2.80@2.35. 


PROVISIONS.—The market closes quite steady 

for hog products. Mcss pork is $9@9.50 per bbl; 
family, $10@10.50, and short clear, $10.50@ 12.50. 
Beef is steady, with extra mess at $8; family, 
$10@12, and packet, $9@10.50. Beef hams are 
steady at $15.50@16. Lard is steady at $5.52 per 
100m. Pickled shoulders are 434.@5c. per Db 
bellies, 434@5\4c., and hams, 844@8%c. 


GRAINS AND HAY.—The wheat market has 
becn weaker this week, and prices are influ- 
enced by the deeline abroad. There has been a 
slight falling off in Western receipts, and a cold 
wave is predicted, both of which help to 
strengthen conditions here. May wheat closes 
at 66%%c.; No. 2 red cash, 694¢c., and No. 1 North- 
ern spring. 664c. Corn shows a slight advance, 
owing to the indications of cold weather in the 
West, and the falling off in receipts. There is 
little speculative trading, and exports are mod- 
erate. May corn is 344%c.; No. 2 cash, 3544@3¢c., 
and No. 2 yellow, 35c. Oats are quiet, especially 
in a speculative way,and there is no special 
feature to report. May oats are 24c.; No. 2 cash 
23%c., and No. 2 white, 244%4c. Barley is nominal 
at 33c.to 48c. for feeding stuff to choice; rye 

viet at 48@45c., and buckwheat weak at 38@4il)c, 
for prime State. Hay is higher than last week, 
and moderately firm at the advance. Prime 
timothy is 95@97'<c. per 100 ; No.3 to No.1, 
7|@9c., and clover mixed, 70@75c. Long rye 
straw is firm at 75@s80c.; short rye and oat, 0@ 
55c., and wheat, 40@45c. 


BUTTER ANDCHEESE,—Fancy fresh cream- 
ery has advanced this week, but trade is quiet, 
anda decline may follow. At present the needs 
of tbe trade are light, but demand has been 
good most of the week. State creamery is quoted 
at 19@27c.: Western, extra, 28c.; firsts, 2@27c.; 
thirds to seconds, 19@24c.; June creamery, 17@ 
24c.; imitation creamery, 15@22c.; Weatern 
dairy, 14@19c.; State dairy, 15@24c.; and factory, 
10@20c. Trading is quiet in cheese, but prices 
are steady. Full cream fancy cheese, large 
sizes, is quoted at 9@10c.: common to prime, 
74@8%c.; fancy small, 9@10%c.: common _ to 
prime, 734@834c.; choice mes skims, 64@7c,; 
common to prime, 3}¢@5%éc.; and full skims, 
2@3c. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Live poultry are 
quiet and in liberal supply. with fowls at 8@8¢c. 

r b.; chickens, 6@7c.; roosters, 44@5¢c.; tur- 

eys, 7@9c.; ducks, 65@75c. per pair: geese, $1.12 
@1.37 per pair. Dressed poultry is in liberal 
supply, ond large quantities go into cold storage 
to relieve market. Near-by turkeys are 13 aldc.; 
Western, 6@l1lc.; Philadelphia capons, 13920c.; 
Western,10@1ic.; Philadelphia chickens, 10@15c.; 
State and Western, 7@8c.; fowls, 7@7e.; old 
cocks, 5c.; ducks, 1l0@l4c.; and geese, 8@13c. 
Eggs are dull and quiet, with Jerseyand near- 
by fancy at 27@28c. per doz.; State and Penn- 
sylvania, 23@27c.; Western, 20@23c.; refrigera- 
tor, 17@20c.; limed, 17@17c. 


FRESH FRUITS.—Apples are in moderate 
supply, and moving steadily. Northern selec- 
tions are $2.5043 per bbl.: State King, $2. 
3.25; Baldwins, $2@2.62; Greening, $1.75@2.50, 
and Western Ben Davis, $2@2.25. State Concord 
and Catawba grapes are dull at 6@llc. per small 

ket. Cranberries are steady at $7@12 per 
bbi. for Cape Cod, and $7@8 for Jersey, and $@ 
2.60 per crate. Florida Uranges are $3.50@5.50 
per box; grape fruit. $5.502@6.50. 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Potatoes 
are firmer at $1 per bbl. for Long Island; $1.12 
per sack for Maine Hebron,and 75@85c. for State 
and Jersey. Sweets are $3@4.25 per bbl.: white 
onions, $1@2: red, 5ic.@81; yellow, $1@1.25; 
caulifiowers, $1@5: kale, 75c.@$1 ; spinach, $1.75 
@2.0; cabbage, $2@3.75 per 100; celery, 10@85c. 
per ‘oz. stalks. 
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Take Your Wife 

one of those handsome Pozzon1 Purr Boxes. 

They are given free with each box of powder. 














FLAVOR CUDAHY’S REX BRAND 
EXTRACT OF BEEF 
makes delicious flavor for Soups, etc, Send 4-. for Book and 

Sample. The Cudahy Pharmaceutic al Co., South Omaha, Neb. 


ARE YOU DEAF ? 


DON’T YOU WANT TOHEAR ? 
The AURAPHONE win help you if youdo. It 


isa recent scientific inventiou which will ass'st the 
hearing of any one not bern deaf. When in the ear it 
is invisibte. and does not cause the slightest dis- 
comfort. It isto the ear wnat glasses are to the eye— 





0 SHARGE at an th 

EW YORK AURAPHONE CO.’S Offices: 
Metropolitan Bdg., Madi<on Sq., N. Y., 
Phillips Bdg., 12 Tremovt Ste, Boston, 
43 Kquitabie Building. Atlanta, Ga. 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


EPPS’S 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 








‘** Cornease for Foot Ease.” 


**CORNEASE”’ 
Cures Corns 


It isn’t cheap, but it cures. It don’t cure in an 
hour, but itcures. Cures any corn. It doesn't 
hurt, but the corn goes. An even, unmarred 
surface of skin is left in its place. Cornease is 
25 cents a box, and a box is not very big—but it 
holds the salve that cures. It removes any cal- 
loused spots, corns, hard or soft, moles, warts. 

Sold everywhere, or by mail. postpaid. 

Your money back if it fails to satisfy you. 


Clark Johnson Medicine Co. 


17 Lispenard Street. New York. 





»m PISO'’S CURE FOR 1, 
be PURES WH S| C 


- ILS 
Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
intime. Sold by druggists. 


“N CONSUMPTION 











Farm and Garden, 


|The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recene 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
«nterested.) 


THE LEAF-SPOT OF ROSES. 


BY AMY WIGHTMAN. 








LKAF-sPOT (Actinonema rosea), also 
called black spot, a fungus which attacks 
roses, appears on fully developed leaves as 
circular dark patches sometimes nearly 
covering them, causivg loss of foliage, and 
in the eud greatly weakening the plant. 

Tbe fungus feeds upon the sap of the 
leaf, and in some specimens the thread-like 
discoloration outlining the veioas around 
au spotare plainly seen. Itis not uncommon 
for affected leaves to become partly sere. 

Authorities differ as to remedies, but 
agree in trying to preveut rather than cure. 
Let us try, in the first place, to understand 
the nature of the disease. 

Prof. J. E. Humphrey, of the Massachu- 
setts Ayricultural Experiment Station, 
thus de-cribes the growth of fungi : 

“In all true fungi the plaut-body consists of 
numerous simple or branching white threads 
which spread over the surface or through the 
substance of the object on which the fungus 
grows. These threads constitute the so-called 
mycelium of the fungus, and perform all its 
vegetative functions,” 

In speaking of the rose-leaf spot he goes 
on to say: 

“The mycelium of the fungus develops in the 
leaf chiefly just below its surface layer or cuti- 
cle. Frem this principal mass threads pene- 
trate deeper into the interior of the leaf, and 
absorb fluids for the nourishment of the fun- 

gus, 





“ Other threads grow upward and produce the 
spores which, as they grow, make room for 





themselves by forcing up the cuticle which final- 
ly bursts open, allowing the ripe spores to es- 
cape through ragged openings. The spores 
germinate promptly on a moist surface, and 
readily infect fresh leaves. In combating the 
disease it is necessary to begin early, for leaves 
once penetrated by the mycelium of the fungus 
are irretrievably lost.”’ 


Tbe question, Why do fungi attack and 
cause diseases of other plants instead of 
living independently ? he answers as fol- 
lows: 


“ All green plants owe their characteristic 
color to the presence of a definite pigment 
known as leaf-green or chlorophyll. Now the 
possession of chlorophyll is the pre-eminent 
feature which gives to plants their all-important 
place intheeconomy ofnature. No living thing 
can continue to live on inorganic substances, 
but all require as food some of those materials 
of comparatively complex chemical composition 
known as organic substances. The materials 
iurnished by the earth, the air and water, are 
all of simple composition, and unorganized ; but 
in Jeaf-green we have the connecting link, the 
means of bridging the interval between the 
inorganic and the organic. . . . In the leafsome 
of the simple constituents of air and water are 
combined, by the action of leaf-green in the 
sunlight,into the complex organic compounds 
which serve the plant as food. 

* Now, as was noticed above, the threads of 
the fungus are white, they contain no leaf-green, 
consequently the fungi cannot elaborate their 
own food material, but must obtain it already 
elaborated from some other source.” 


The following suggestions as to the con- 
ditions favoring the attack and spread of 
black-spot are from Peter Henderson & 
Co. : 


“This disease [black-spot] has always followed 
the rose, at least since hybrids existed, but with 
the growth of scientific knowledge much more 
attention has been paid to it than formerly. 
The moss roses and the hardy hybrid perpetuals 
are more subject than the tea or monthly class 
to this disease. There is no known certain rem- 
edy for it,up to the present time. The only 
thing to be done is to pick off and burn all 
affected leaves so as to prevent its spread, as it 
is quickly contagious. It is usually a consequence 
of aninjury tothe roots either by an excess of 
moisture or an excess of drouth. When grown 


out-of-doors the danger from drouth may be 
remedied by watering—but nothing can guard 


against injury from dull, wet weather.” 


Also from Robert Scott, the Philadelphia 


rose grower ° 


-_ 
“We have known roses to be affected by leaf- 
spot for twenty years. The best remedy is to 
keep the soil well cultivated, and not to let the 
plants get either too wet or too dry.” 


Dr. W. C. Sturgis, Micologist of the Con- 
necticut Experiment Station, who recom- 
mends spraying for the black-spot, notes 
the following as some of the causes favor- 
ing attack and spread of fungus diseases 
gererally: 


“1. A lack of vitality in the plant attaeked. 
As arule,a contagious epidemic attacks first 
and most severely those whose vitality has been 
weakened. Plants may be weak from being 
propagated from weak stock or from being 
over-forced in growth or bloom. 

“2. The soil too wet or toodry. Through the 
medium of the soil a plant procures practically 
its total supply of food and water. Ii there is 
an excess of plant food or water, other condi- 
tions remaining constant, there will be an ex- 
cess of these elements inthe plant. Thecon- 
trary is true when the supply of food and water 
in the soil falls short of the plant's demand. 
In the first case the plant suffers from unusually 
rapid growth, inducing undue preponderance 
of delicate growing tissue of a turgid and suc- 
culent nature; in the second because the plant 
becomes starved. As far as fungus diseases are 
concerued, an excess of food is more dangerous 
than a partial lack of it. As arule, fungi re- 
quire cousiderable moisture for their best devel- 
opment. 

“3. The sudden and excessive supply of food 
or water to a soil hitherto deficient, may tend to 
stimulate a sudden development of new and 
succulent plant tissue such as is always suscep- 
tible to the attacks of parasitic fungi, whereas 
a constant and regular addition of the elements 
of plant food to soil already supplied with these 
elements will serve to stimulate a rapid but 
constart form tion of new tissues, well ripened, 
and hence adapted to withstand fungus attack, 


“4. Fyngus spores are presentin greaterquan- ' 


tities and find more favorable conditions for de- 
velopment in natural than in chemical fertili- 
zers. These spores being minute and very light 
are carried by the wind and lodge upon the foli- 
age. Acting upon the foregoing knowledge of 
fungus habits we may keep the leaf-spot in check 
by spraying the foliage with a'solution of copper, 
thus rendering the spores harmless.” 

It is plain that bealthy plants are neces- 
sary as well to produce perfect blooms as to 
withstand fungus attack ; but what shall 
the owser of a coilection of roses which are 
yearly weakened by loss of leaves from 
black-spot, do to save the plants ? 

There are several modes of treatment 
which taken together seem to promise re- 
lief, and have, when tried for only a single 
season, checked the black spot. 

In the first place, the soil for roses, tho 
always very rich, should not be rank or sour, 
Liquid manure needs tobe given, but not 
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too much or too strong, with long intervals 
between. Dean Hole in “A Book about 
Roses” lays great stress on regularity in 
gardening operations, and recommends 
using fertilizers ‘‘ weak and oft, rather than 
strong and seldom.”’ Try watering in this 
way every other day, being quite regular 
about it, and see if in a few weeks the 
growth is not increased. 

Then the soil must be kept porous. Try 
turning it over with a trowel, not so deeply 
as to injure the roots, and mellowing it well 
every day. It is the work of a few minutes af- 
ter the first day, and is such a decided benefit 


_that once tried it will be continued. Weeds 


of course have no chance, aud margins of 
beds are kept distinct. 

It is a help to keep all weak wood un- 
sparingly trimmed. : 

After all the natural conditions are as 
near right as possible, there is still another 
help—that recommended by Dr. Sturgis, of 
spraying with the ammoniacal solution of 
copper carbonate. Itis prepared by putting 
an ounce of copper carbonate in a large 
bottle and adding enough concentrated am- 
monia (26°) to dissolve it, probably a little 
more than a pint; it varies in strength. 
Cork tightly, first wrapping the cork in tin- 
foil, as the coarse grain of many corks 
allows the ammonia to escape. This quan- 
tity is sufficient for one season’s use for 
about twenty bushels, applying it every 
week or ten days as the weather permits; 
rain washes it off. The first application is 
made about the first week in May or when 
the leaves are fully developed, and the last 
about the middle of August. It is the 
practice of some rose growers tospray much 
later. Apply with the fine rose sprayer ofa 
brass garden syringe, using one tablespoon- 
ful of the copper solution to each quart of 
water. Three quarts each time uaresuflicient 
for twenty plants. While the bushes are 
still wet they may be dusted with hellebore 
to kill insects. 

The latter part of June a few spotted 
leaves may be noticed if an Alfred Colomb 
isin the collection. This fine rose seems 
quite subject to black-spot, but is benefited 
by spraying. It may have its blooming 
season delayed if desired, until it has made 
a strong early growth. This is done by 
picking off all the buds. It will put out 
just as many more later, blooming through 
July and into August. It will show more 
spots than other sorts through the summer, 
but as is the case with all rose bushes, 
these are to be carefully removed and burned 
to prevent spread of spores. By October 
it will, if so treated, be likely to be in full 
leaf with some late buds, 

A thrifty Jacqueminot, busy in throwing 
up its five-foot canes of new growth, may 
escape till the middle of September, and 
then have only its lower leaves affected. 
These late spots are larger and darker in 
color and, as they spread slowly, do not 
seem to beas weakening to the plant. 

Baroness Rothschild appears to be little 
troubled, not so much as American Beauty. 
Among hybrid teas, Augusta Victoria and 
white La France frequently lose leaves, the 
latter rose quickly replacing them. Madam 
Schwaller and Meteor, also in this class, 
and each strong growers, with thick, fine- 
grained leaves, may keep free from spot till 
the middle of August and be but slightly 
affected from that time on. Warm, damp 
weather develops the spot very quickly. 

These observations are made after a sin- 
gle season’s experience with spraying, and to 
one familiar with the beneficial effect of 
spraying grapevines for successive seasons, 
it seems reasonable to expect that contin- 
ued seasons of spraying together, with the 
burning of affected leaves, would still 
further check the black-spot. 
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THE SEWAGE-WASTE PROBLEM. 


BY WM. H. COLEMAN. 





MENTION was made in THE INDEPENDENT 
for October 17th, of the controversy between 
the village of Millbury, Mass., and the city 
of Worcester regarding the disposition of 
the latter’s sewage, which is treated at puri- 
fication works between the two places and 
the effluent water couducted into the 
Blackstone River, which is said to be pol. 
luted. The village bas several times ap- 
pealed to the State Board of Health, and 
last summer sued the city. The State board 
had the water examined chemically, and 
have just reported results tothe village. It 
seems that board stated in March, 1892, that 
the population of Worcester increased 24 
per cent. from 1880 to 1891; that the sewage 
is turned into Mill Brook, and a portion of 
the mingled sewage and brook water is di- 
verted to the disposal works. As the total 
length of the city sewers has increased 
faster than the population, and ali the or- 
ganic matter in the sewage is not removed 
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by precipitation,no doubt more such matter 
is discharged into the river than in 1886, 
Examination of the river water, where it 
enters the town of Millbury, shows it to be 
offensively polluted by sewage, and com- 
parison of monthly analysis made since 
1887 shows the pollution to be no less the 
past year (1891) than before the purification 
works were in operation. 

Since this reply, made in 1892, the city of 
Worcester has greatly increased the capac- 
ity of its sewage works, the enlarged works 
being first operated in July, 1893 ; and the 
superintendent’s report shows that for the 
year ending November 30th, 1894, the quan- 
tity of sewage drawn from Millbrook and 
treated at the precipitation works, averaged 
about 12,500,000 gallons per day. A portion 
of the sewage, at timesof high flowin the 
brook, escaped into the river. The city 
population has increased about 39 per cent. 
since 1886, and total length of sewers about 
87 per cent., making it probable that the 
quantity of sewage discharged has doubled. 
On an average it appears that about 50 per 
cent. of the organic matter is removed from 
the sewage by treatment at the works, and 
as part of the sewage escapes without treat- 
ment it is to be expected that as much or- 
ganic matter is carried into the river asin 
1886. A special examination and enalysis 
made in September, 1895, shows this to be 
the case, and the condition of the river be- 
low the point of discharge of the effluent 
from the precipitation works and in the 
town of Millbury is practically the same as 
it was in 1892, 

So the case of the village against the town 
seems to be made out quite clearly. The 
board, however, goes on to say that the 
Worcester precipitation works have been 
conducted by skilled engineers and chem- 
ists, and the percentage of organic matter 
removed, even ou the scale required, has 
doubtless been as great as it is practicable 
to attain by chemical precipitation alone. 
As the city grows and the amount of sew- 
age increases, the quantity of organic matter 
discharged into the river will also increase 
unless a more complete purification of the 
sewage is made. What this ‘‘more complete 
purification’ should be, the board does not 
indicate. Whether the purification works 
can do better than they are now doing 
is not stated. As the Worcester plant is one 
of the largest in the country, the outcome 
of this contest will be watched with inter- 
est, for the question is one that affects the 
welfare of the whole country. The cities 
grow; the country wastes, both in popula- 
tion and in fertility. It is a fundamental 
law of the farm that all animal and vegeta- 
ble wastes should be carefully saved and 
returned to the soil. This should be the 
law of the whole land also. A tide of milk, 
meats, grains and vegetable matter con- 
stantly pours intoevery large city and town. 
The wastes thereof are run into our rivers 
and thence into the sea. In some way they 
must be saved and returned to the starving 
land, now partially fed by expensively pre- 
pared or imported fertilizers. That the 
problem is one of great difficulty is evident 
from the fact that few cities have at- 
tempted to do what Worcester has done, 
and she has only partially solved it. But 
surely a way will be found to save these 
great wastes, enrich the land, and, at the 
same time, relieve neighboring towns and 
villages from any nuisance. 

With regard to the suit of Millbury 
against Worcester, the present condition 
seems to be that,in reply to the petition 
for an injunction or other remedy, the city 
admits the passage of a certain act rela- 
tive to the matter, but alleges that it has 
complied with its conditions, has removed 
and is removing the offensive properties 
from its sewage, so that a nuisance is no 
longer created nor the public health of 
Millbury endangered, if, indeed, such cause 
of complaint ever existed. Purification 
works had been established at great ex- 
pense, enlarged and improved with all 
reasonable diligence, and the plant is doing 
efficient work. There seems to be a decided 
difference of opinion about the matter. 

ALBANY, N, Y. ‘ 
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COUNTRY HOLIDAYS. 


BY E. P. ‘POWELL. 








A CHRISTMAS lawn can be had as easily as 
a May-day lawn. As I look out from my 
study window I wonder more of horticul- 
tural planting is not done for the dull days. 
Great evergreens standing in the snow are 
wonderfully comforting and suggestive of 
protection. It is not the color alone that 


pleases, but the neighborliness. Deciduous 
trees have dropped all semblance of life— 
evergreens are vitally active. Hedges and 
windbreaks are both economy and beauty. 
I knowa great spruceor pine .takes u p 





room; but “man-cannot live by bread 
alone,” nor by po or apples. Hedges 
of hemlock or arbor vite, if well cared for, 
make our lawns or farms bright and warm 
at the same time. I saw a robin yesterday. 
He snipped his tail and chippered as if he 
did not mind having been ieft behind this 
winter. He sleeps, no doubt, in these close 
hedges. 

The most useful shrubbery for winter in- 
cludes the red-barked dogwood, the bar- 
berry, the mahonia, the high bush cran- 
berry and euonymus in variety. The 
barberry I can never say enough for. Besides 
its useful fruit for jellies, the berries hang 
on all winter without losing color. About 
the roadsides and fields of Maine the 
American and European varieties are both 
found in great abundance. In our New 
York open woods and wild fields the vul- 
garis from Europe has become so common 
as to be considered a native. Planted about 
our doors, and on any soil, it grows into 
bushes ten feet high and ten in diameter. 
The amount of fruit is enormous. The 
high-bush cranberry, or viburnum, is an- 
other of our largest bushes, and cannot be 
planted too freely. It is beautiful in flower; 
and the berries, for a long time yellow, 
and later a brilliant crimson, are charming 
for at least three months. The red-barked 
dogwood should stand in wet swales, altho 
it does very well on dry knolls. It is bright 
and warming to look at, especially if al- 
lowed to straggle freely over barren spots. 
It is one of the best bushes we have to grow 
about cesspools to take up miasma rapidly 
into vegetation. I would trust it sooner 
than the eucalyptus. 

If any one has a fancy for ornamental 
grasses in summer, I wish he could see the 
great plumes nodding in different direc- 
tions on my lawn in a December day. The 
green is gone to be sure; but the great 
fluffy plumes stand ten feet high, and wave 
in the wind, perbapsa littlestiffily but very 
pleasant to the eye. What we want out- 
doors now is something companionable. 
Little things are of little account. I only 
wish our mahonias could be transformed 
into tall bushes. They cannot, however, 
but must be kept in sheltered nooks. I[ 
have one ten feet in diameter. We cut 
from it at all seasons all the delightful 
holly-like sprigs that are wanted. The 
mahonia with viburnum berries make a 
delightful combination for house decora- 
tion. 

There is one thing I never wish to be 
without, and that is a few of the copper 
beeches and royal oaks, to carry their 
brown, rich leaves through the winter. 
The Rivers beech is much better for this 
purpose than the common purple beech. 
Some other trees help by carrying loads of 
brown seed-pods. Among these are the 
catalpas and the native Judas tree. 

Christmas and New Year’s come in just 
right to alleviate the dullness that would 
otherwise brood on this dark season of the 
year. The social festivities we can make 
doubly pleasant by the fine art of true hor- 
ticulture. I cannot forget that Jesus was 
peculiarly a garden teacher, an observer of 
nature, a lover of tree and flower. 

For indoor decoration I would like to 
suggest a total change from the usual win 
dow plants which have absorbed of late so 


much attention and a return to the sweet 
things of our mothers. There is nothing 

et all in all prettier for the window of a 
than a fine plant of rose geranium 
But our new winter blooming roses are now 
so abundant that they should have special 
privileges. I find it quite possible to find 
place for a dozen six-inch pots and plenty of 
roses all winter. Then a really comforta- 
ble thing is it to find afew real tropicals 
that will adjust themselves to our winters. 
Perhaps the very best of all is the Dwarf 
orange (Otobeitam). This I have in cool 
windows with oranges ripe and oranges 
green, and nearly all the time orange blos 
soms With this. if possible, grow a put of 
pomegranate. It isa delightful plant of 
rich, fruity green color. 
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GENUINE PUMPKIN PIES. 


THESE are to be really pumpkin and 
neither squash nor custard. The pumpkin 
should be of dark yellow skin and heavy in 
proportion to its size—the flesh fine grained. 
Pare and cut in inch cubes and cook in 
a little water until soft, being careful that 
it does not burn. Then press through a 
colander, put it in the kettle with some 
molasses or sugar and spice, and let it mull 
away until itisarich red amber marma- 
lade. This must be done a day or two be- 


fore the pies are made, for it is a work of 
time. One cupful of such pumpkin is am- 
ple for a deep pie, and real pumpkin pie is 
never baked in a shallow plate. A good 
proportion for a pie is a cup of pumpkin, an 
egg, 3to4cups of milk, a half a cupful of 
sugar, a little salt, half teaspoonful of 
ginger, a fourth teaspoonful of cinnamon 
and a Jittle nutmeg. Bake rather slowly. 
—Selected. 








TOO NARROW BARNS. 


Most of the old-fashioned barns were built 
with a view to economy, and were made as 
narrow and cramped as possible. The 
standard width seemed to be enough fora 
wagon loaded with grain in the straw to be 
driven in and for the barn door to be closed 
behind it, The floor was also narrow, so 


that the team had to be driven out at the 
door opposite that they went in at. [t is 
rather curious that farmers tried to ecovo 
mize so much in lumber when the woods 
were full of it, and larger framed buildings 
might be made with scarcely any more ex- 
pense. When farmers began to build barns 
with basements, and having only one en- 
trance, the barn was necessarily made wider 
and its floors broader, so thet a loaded 
wagon could be driven in and the team be 
driven out besideit. A roomy barn floor is 
very convenient for storing many kinds of 
farm tools: but wagons should always he 
stored in the basement, where the wheels 
will come in contact with the soil —A mer- 
ican Cultivator. 


Somatose 


BH Seienti~fie Food, 


consisting of albumoses, the elements 
necessary for nutrition — Is palatable, and 
stimulates the appetite —Is easily digest- 
ible, and does not overtax the stomach — 
Is readily assimilated, producing a rapid 
zain in flesh and strength — Is not expen- 
sive, as only a small quantity is neces- 
sary because of its concentrated nature. 
Supplied in 2-02., Y%, %, and 1-pound 


tins; also the following combinations : 


Somatose-Biscuit. — (10% Somatose). 
Palatable, nourishing — a valuable addition to the diet. 
Runkel Bros’ Somatose-Cocoa (10% 
Somatose ), for nursing mothers, invalids and 
convalescents. A desirable addition to the 
liet of children, and a pleasant beverage, 
20th nourishing and stimulating, for table use. 
Runkel Bros’ Somatose-Chocolate 
{10% Somatose ), for eating and drinking. 

All druggists. Send for free descriptive pamphlets. 

Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 


DEAFNESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 
y my Invisible ‘fubuiar Cushion, Whispers bear. 
ci 


Saccessful when all remedies fail. Sold ty 
by F. Hiscox, 853 B’ way, New York. Write for book of proofs F REE 
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Perfect Cure.» 


“From childhood I was troubled 
with glandular swelling, and was 
never free from scrofulous sores on 
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Ayer’s cnr Sarsaparilla 


Admitted at the World’s Fair. 9 











THE DOCTOR’S ADVICE. 


N., Phila.-Have a burning sensation in my 
=. Digestion poor. Sallow complexion. Please 
advise. 


Take our Gastrine after meals. Natro- 
lithic Salts, teaspoonful in a half tumbler 
of hot water, before breakfast. 

L. T. R., Lancaster.—You can find no 
remedy so good as our Cerebrine for nerv- 
ousness. 

M. J., Pittsburg.—I suffer terribly with pains in 
bo ager part of my back; am sometimes unable to 


nd. 

Take our Medulline, extract of the spinal 
cord, three times daily. A dose of Natro- 
lithic Salts twice a week 

Chas. K., Syracuse.—For weakness of the 
bladder take our Natrolithic Salts. 

THE Doctor. 
The above preparations and other specialties of the 
Colambia Chemical Co , Washington, D. C.s 
including the famous 


ANIMAL EXTRACTS. 


and NATROLITHIC SALTS, 


At all Druggists. (240) Send for Literature. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 











New subscribers can 
Number, 

1 Number (1 week)..... .... 

2 Numbers (2 weeks)... 


begin with any 





4 ™ (1 month)... 
13 6: (3 months).. 
17 - (4 ve Bea 
6% “ (6 “ Re 
a Ch POM iksedecccccctdives 
One subscription (2 years).......... 5. 


In clubs of five or more $2.00 each. 
To clergymen $2.00 a year. 





POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 


tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in orderto receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPEXDENT, cap save money by writing 
for our Clubbing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers. postpaid, for $1.00. 

j ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


120 Fulton Street. New York City, 














COOL DAYS 





Will heat a room from 15 to 20 
ft. square perfectly, in the 
most severe weather. Our 
patent double-drum gives 
twice the rad‘ation of any oil 
heater made. {ndicator shows 
exact amount oil in fount. In- 
side feed wick burns ofl] till 
exhausted. Outside ratchet 
controls flame perfect Je 
Handsomely made and f¢ 
only heater that does not use a 
glass chimney. 


2 Feet3 INCHES HIGH. 











during the early Fall cause many a cold. resulting 
in serious sickness. Avoid this risk by gettinga 


BANNER OIL HEATER .$S.. 
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PAID 


‘ Sa.isfaction guaranteed or : 
money refunded. When not 4 
kept by dealers will send, 

charges paid,on receipt of 

$6, Our book of Points on 
stoves and lamps free, 
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Mee. Co. New York 
Boston 


Factories : Chicage 
teem Thomaston, 
‘onn. 


No Odor ! 
No Smoke! 


No Chimney 
to Break! . 








Hyomei is 
a purely veg- 
etable anti- 
septic, and 
destroys the 
germs which 
cause disease 


$1.00 


Treatment of 


Your invaluable remedy, Hyomei, has cured me of Catarrh that 
had defied the power of many so-called cures 
Hyome@and my Pocket Inhaler on any consideration. 
colle. and I find that Hyomei breaks them up at once. 
penetrate the affected part like magic. 1 believe it to be the greatest 
preventitive of pneumonia ever discovered. Hyomet has also cured a 
friend, Miss Annie McMurty, he most chronic case of Asthma. For 
three weeks she has sat in her ¢ t 
bed the evening of the day she began using Hoymei, and slept naturally. 
She has had no return of Asthma since using Hyomei last « pring. 


in the respiratory organs 
haled at the mouth, and, after permeating the minutest air-cells, is 
exhaled through the nose 
gives immediate relief. 


Inhaler Outfit, Complete, by Mail, $1.00, 







45 Harvest St., DORCHESTER, MASS., January 29, 1895 


i would not be without 
lam subject to 
It seems to 


air day and night. She retired to her 





MRS. HATTIE DAVIS. 





HYOME!} 


The air, charged with Hyomei, is in- 


BOOTH's ., 
“Pocket Inhaler, 





It is aromatic. delightful to inhale, and 
Consultation and trial free at mv office. 





es 





Asthma, Bronchitts, Catarrh, Coughs, 
Colds, Laryngitis, Etc. 


(Mention this paper.) 
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consisting of nocket inhaler. made of deodorized hard rubber (beau- 
tifully polished ), a bottle of Hyomei. a dropper. and full directions 
for using. If vou are still skeptical, send vour address; my pam- 
phiet shall prove that Hyomei cures. Are you open to conviction ? 


R. T. BOOTH, 18 East 20th St., New York. 
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VERY SPECIAL VALUES 


Will be offered in 


Table Cloths and Napkins, 
Hemstitched and Fringed Luncheon Cloths, 
Table Damask by the yard, 

Toilet Towels, 

Hemstitched Bed Linen, 

Ready Hemmed Roller Towels, 

Glass Towels and Dusters 
(ALL PURE LINEN), 


IN OUR 


ANNUAL LINEN SALE, 


Commencing December 30th, 
and continuing throughout January. 


Write for printed Catslogue of particulars, 


James McCutcheon: & Co., 
THE LINEN STORE, 


14 West 23d Street (Opposite 5th Avenue Hetel), New York. 





Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from statement made January Ist, 1895, 


Cash Capital $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 

OPCE, CLC... 0... ceccecsscsceees ° 
Net Surplus 
Pelicy-holders’ Surplus 
Gress Assets 


3,943,639 46 
1,811,269 26 

2,811,269 26 
+ 6,754,908 72 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Mair Office, CONTINENTAL RUILDING, 4 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 


EDWARD LANNING 
WM. A. HOLMAN,” | Secretaries, 


CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 
C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., 8. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’! Manager, GEO. E. KLINE. 
Ase’t to General Manager, Western Department. 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 


W.8. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart. 
ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED 


ONE OF THE OLDEST 


life insurance companies in the 
United States is the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, of New 
York. This year upward of sixty 
thousand families will receive the 
proceeds of its policies. A won- 
derful record indeed! Send to the 
company for its literature. 


QUI NA-LAROCHE 


The Great French Tonic. 
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For the Toilet and Bath. 


Made only from Sweet Olive Oil, bY a mission 80- 
ciety in Palestine, Syria. An absolutely safe soap for 
the nursery. No injurious substances. Recommend- 
ed by physicians as the purest form of castile soap. 

Sold by druggists and grocers. Imported by 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 122 Pearl St., New York City. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, Jaa. 22, 18%. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the charter of 
the company, submit the follgwing statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 18%: 
Premiums on marine risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1894, to 3ist December, 1804......... 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
18M, to 3ist December, 18%. . oo 


Losses paid during the same 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. 
United States and City of New York 

Stock, City Banks and other Stocks. ? 
Loans secured b yStocks and otherwise. . 1,043,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. Fifty per cent. of the out- 
standing certificates of the issue of 18% will be re- 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof or their lega- 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth of 
February next, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certificates 
to be produced at the time of payment, and led 
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You Have 


tried dozens of corsets without ob- 
I ab satisfaction. The next time ask for 
& G”—an American corset for American 
ere jam, oot long waist. Retailed at $1.00, 
If your dealer does not keep 

Son Sake 
361 Broadway, 


ROTH . ‘CoLnecurant A Bresdwe 
Acker, Se & Condit, 


Chambe ad 
; e ay, ots3 


reat ~oh "END COFFEES. 


Samples sent for approval. 
Also finest canned in the world. 


Hampers any part of the aunt 
Cnotoe wi a re medicinal purposes. for 


DEIN WAY | 82 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Arts for 
“Best Pianos and several merito~ 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, WN. Y. 
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1895 
NEW MODEL 


HOWARD WATCHES» 


oaenetr the highest grade watches made in this 
ntry. 


For full information address 
THE E. woo ~aeasie & CLOCK CO. 


383 Washington St., 
4 Maiaee'L Lane New York 
34 Washington. 8t., Chicago. 


Ae PATENT 
i Paneled Metal 


JEILINGS 


H Send diagram of room, 
Aili Showing size and shape of 
ip} same for estimates. 

A A.NORTHROP & CO. 
al Pittsburg, Pa. 





/- 





to the extent paid. A dividend of forty per cent. is 
declared on the net earned premiums of the company 
for the year ending 3ist December, 18%, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of May next. By order ofthe Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES : 
CHAS. H. MARSHALL 


Sea 





URDETT,JOSE: 
iAWLEY, ‘VERNON 
-DODGE, CHRISTIN D 

-. 











A. HA 
Sonn D. D. EWLETT. 
SEATON SME 
GEORGE 


W.H. H. MOORE, President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Vice President. 
F. A. PARSONS, 2 Vice Pre 








1876. THE 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY co 
Casualty lerusene® 1 a 


BONDs oF SURETYSHIP, 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 


a a, 


1895. 


—= 








pane PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION 


95,907,780.87. 











KITCHEN FURNISHING 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 


COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY, 


EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 424d St., 
NEW YORK. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS ETC. 
FOR THE WINTER GO TO 


BERMUDA. 


48 hours by Elegant Steamships weekly. Frost un- 
ta Malaria imporsible. ee 


FOR WINTER TOURS GO TO 


WEST INDIES. 











Sha dase for 


pply to 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 
39 Breadway, or to 


December 26, 1895. 


JAEGER 


The Standard Underwear of the Work, | 


At Greatly Reduced Prices: 


In New-York City at our own stores only: : 
176 Fifth Av., below 23d St., (Main Retail.) 
1189 Broadway, Near 28th st, — 

BRANCHES S 153 B’dway, beiow Cortlandt st, © 
Descriptive Catalogue Free by Mail. F 


HOUSEKEEPERS 


Use the Bleached Muslin Quilted Mattress Pro- ~ 
tectors and keep your beds in perfect sanitary 
condition. k 
The only article for the purpose that is wash- ~ 
able. Sold by all Dry- Goods Stores. : 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., New York. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 








330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ANDIRONS, 


FENDERS, FIRESETS, SCREENS, 
BELLOWS, WOOD BOXES, GAS FIRES 


Broadway, Seentinds, Galen Sq. and 18th St., 
NEW YORK. 


HEADQUARTERS 


Mantels, OPEN FIREPLACES 


TILES. 
Elegant Steck, Best Service, Maker's 


Prices. BUY OF THE MAKER. 


pee a Drink Poor Teas? 











Comets ts Sy tti 
D 
our Teas, by ei 
der, and hpice 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEACO, 


P.O. Box 289, (Ob.) 31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 


Randel, Baremore & Billings 


Importers and Cutters of 


DIAMONDS 


And Manufacturers of 


Diamond Jewelry, 


58 Nassau Street and 29 Maiden Lane, 
NEW YORK. 


A.B.&E.L. un, 


PULEItT, 
27 seme mee 
Sent Se stamp, = 














HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 





A NEW HOME! | Sitery y ponte ana « and nee 315 
per month and upw: 143. 
150-158 St. Ann's Ave., ~_ York: Ben tor relreular 


"= GLEN: Airecires be 
SPRINGS 





ste en al th Pamphlet. 
Wm. E, LEFFINGWELI, Mer., 
Watkina. N. V. 





| ALMOST EVERY TRAVELER | 
el Wants a hotel full of cosey nooks and = 
comfortable ee aw invite repose. 


| THE GRAND UNION HOTEL § 
j Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 


| Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Central for sh E 





en and from 4a8 5 ot Depot free. 


q ROOMS, $1: © PER DAY AND UPWARDS 
THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
Opposite Grace Church, - - NEW YORK. = 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


“ There is an atmosphere of home comfort 4 
pitable Featmeas at the St. Denis which oo 





toward New York.” 








THOS. COOK & SON. 261 Broadway, N.Y. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, | 


PROPRIETORS. 








Tuz Ixperewpert Press 41 awn 68 Gop Sruessgr, sgak Fouron Strausr. 





38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, & 


orders for || 
king Pow-. ~ 


a public house,and which insensibly — 
there as often as you turn your face e < 


cereale 























